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In All Your Farm Hauling 


Smith Form-a-Truck saves three out of every four 
hours it takes you to do your present hauling with horses— 
it gives you a lower hauling cost in all types of farm work than 


you can get by any other means. 


Its serviceability, economy and 


efficiency in your own line of work is demonstrated daily by thousands of owners. 


Smith Form-a-Truckis an attachment which 
combines with any Ford or Maxwell chassis 
to form a fully guaranteed one-ton truck. 


To install a Smith Form-a-Truck attach- 
ment it is only necessary to remove the rear 
wheels from a Ford or Maxwell chassis 
fit the Smith Form-a-Truck frame over the 
car frame—bolt it securely at the front end 
of the car frame and put sprockets on the 
rear axle spindles which formerly carried 
the car wheels. 


This work can be done by any two men in 
a few hours. The result isa fully guaran- 
teed one-ton truck; double chain drive; 
125-inch wheelbase; 9- or 12-foot loading 
platform, as desired. Rear wheels are 
furnished with solid tires—pneumatics 
optional at higher cost. 


The Smith Form-a-Truck is so constructed 

that when installed on a Ford or Maxwell 

chassis, the Smith Form-a-Truck rear axle 
carries 90% of the load. 

Re rds of servicefrom thousands of owners 

operating cost per ton mile of 5c; 

ileage of six to eight thousand miles 


per set; a gasoline mileage of 12 to 18 miles 
per gallon; an average speed of 12 to 15 
miles per hour in actual farm service. Smith 
Form-a-Truck is doing work in a few 
hours which requires horse-drawn service 
all day to accomplish. 

On long trips to town, instead of starting 
away at three or four in the morning and 
getting back at seven or eight at night, the 
man who uses Smith Form-a-Truck can 
easily make the trip in the morning and 
have his Smith Form-a-Truck for general 
work around the farm the balance of the day. 
Smith Form-a-Truck not only goes any- 
where horse-drawn vehicles can go, but 
many places where horses would be stuck. 
It hauls a bigger load and saves not only 
in time, butin the number of men employed 
to do the hauling you must have done. 
You can equip the Smith Form-a-Truck 
chassis with any regular or special type 
body, and as a special feature to farmers, 
we are offering at a moderate additional 
price, our famous Eight-in-One Convertible 
farm body, giving eight complete farm 
bodies on one chassis. 


Send for our new Farm Book; it is FREE 


Suite 945 Smith Form-a-Truck Building 
1470 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


PRICE 


$350 


F. O. B. Chicago 
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From Friend to Friend 


MEN WHO HELP 

This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles I have prepared for this page 
about some of the people whose co- 
operation has made it possible for me 
to deliver so good a paper as Success- 
ful Farming each month at so small 
a cost to you. 

Last month I told you about the work 
of the 44,000 rural mail carriers in de- 
livering 8S. F. to you each month. Our 
mailing department is responsible for get- 
ting the papers to the rural carriers 
eee y! and this article is about the 
nead of that department. 

‘When Carol Peston came to Successful 
Farming we did not have any big new 
building or fine big presses and we did 
not have the more than 800,000 friends 
we have now out on the farms who thought 
enough of Successful Farming to send in 
their subscriptions. We only had about 
25,000 subscribers then. 

fe did not have our own buildin 
all and our rented office wasn’t much to 
look at. We hired the printing done and 
it wasn’t such a very big job either. 

Preston was just a youngster with red- 
dish brown hair and a freckled face and 
a tremendous amount of energy and am- 
bition. He was willing to do anything 
we had for him to do. nd so gradually, 
he became especially responsible for get- 
ting the papers properly addressed and 
into the mails each month. 

In these early days of the paper we 
used to load up the papers, a few hundred 
at a time in a little push cart and push 
them down to the post office. About the 
time Preston came we reached the point 
where we could afford to hire a man to 
haul them to the post office with a team. 
The room that he worked in like the rest 
of our place of business at that time was 
rather dark and dingy but it meant a lot 
to us. My business and Preston’s job 
depended on our getting that paper out 
on time every month and we were on 
the job all the time. 

He works in different surroundings now 
and has a force of 10 or 12 men and 
10 or 12 young women who help in mail- 
ing our big issues of over 800,000 copies 
each month under Preston’s supervision. 

A few years ago when we built the new 
building; we gave Preston’s mailing de- 
rey a big room at the front of the 

uilding 75x45 with windows as close 
together as we could put them on the 
north, east and west sides so that good 
light ‘and air reaches every nook and 
corner of the room. This year we had 
to build an addition to the building 45x150 
feet and five stories high. Preston will get 
additional space of about 44x45 feet on 
the second fioor to take care of the needs 
of his mailing department for more space. 

Preston is married now and has a nice 
home and a fine wife, and a little girl 
eleven years old. He drives to work in 
an automobile. He still worries tho if 
anything causes any delay in the mailin 
room. He wants to be sure that the rura 
carriers have their bundles of Successful 


to our good friends and subscribers. 
Come in when you are near here and 
see how quickly Preston and his assistant 
Miss Nellie Gray and the others can find 
the card with your name and address on. 
You will also interested in seeing the 
addressing machines print the names and 
addresses on y - per, in seeing the 
papers done u => ig bundles for each 
post office and the bundles thrown in 
mail bags for each state or train route. It 
is a great system and I would like to have 
MERED 





you see it. E. T. ITH, Publisher. 





Farming on time each month to deliver } 
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A CAUSE 


AND ITS 


EFFECT 


An observation of interest to owners 


and prospective owners of motor cars 


© start with a clearly defined purpose and to 
pursue that purpose with an unwavering deter 
mination and an intelligence, born of experience, 


is to insure ultimate success. 


The paths of business are strewn with the remains 
of those who have failed to recognize the importance 
of this fundamental. 


The history of business is replete with obituaries of 
those who started to go, knowing neither where nor how. 


The Maxwell Motor Company was founded to build 
@ certain type of motor car; to build it just as well as 
experience, money and human ingenuity would permit, 
and then to produce it in large volume so that a low 
price could be possible. 


The Maxwell Motor Company has worked cease- 
lessly to this end. Every part of our plan has been 
rigidly enforced. No available resource that could aid 


in the achievement of our purpose was overlooked. 


The dominant, underlying note in the policy of our 
company has been, and always will be, to build a motor 
car of honest materials and by honest methods. We 
know that merit and value make the only permanent 


foundation for our structure of success. 


Merit and value imply comfort, an attractive design, 
an efficient motor, a sturdy chassis, the use of the best 
materials, complete equipment of tried accessories and 
economy in first cost and aftercost. 


Each one of these qualities is part of the Maxwell 
Car. We do not put forth any one of them as a compelling 


Roadster, $580; 
AH prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


Touring Car, $595; 


Cabriolet, $3865; Town Car, $915; 
All cars completely equipped, including electric starter and lights. 


reason why the Maxwell should be the car of your choice. 


We are selling motor cars—complete motor cars— 
and consequently do not base our appeal on motor 
speed or power, wheelbase, bulk, weight or lack of 
weight, appearance or any other single feature. 


For example, the Maxwell engine, per pound of 
weight to be moved, is the most powerful automobile 
engine in the world. But we do not sell you a car on 
that account alone. We sell you because the Maxwell has 
every desirable feature—among which power is but one. 


We hold that our manufacturing and selling policy 
is right. In proof thereof, we point to our record of 
accomplishment, which is nothing short of phenomena). 


Since the founding of our company, three years ago, 
we have doubled our output annually; we have improved 
our car constantly and three times we have reduced 


our price. 


Having behind us the tremendous value of public 
good will, an organization of dealers and distributors 
that is second to none and an improved product that is 
making good in a big way, we will build (entirely in our 
own factories) and sell this year, 125,000 automobiles. 


We are proud of our record. It is something rightly 
to be proud of Things do not simply happen. There is 
always a reason for such an unusual success. Feeling 
certain that our plans and policies are correct, we will 


continue to follow them as faithfully as in the past. 


A dalle EBlaredleat 


President 


Sedan $985. 


Saxwell 


Motor Company Inc. Detroit . Mich. 
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Write to Dept. 
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T for Catalog of the Complete Maxwell Line 









GETTING OUT 


The Farmers of North Dakota Get Into the Political Saddle 


—_ 
, 


FROM UNDER 


By ALSON SECOR 








HERE is an old saying that ‘‘You (ea Sara 
can’t keep a good man down.’ ; 


It is old because it is true. The 
farmer is a good man, and will not for- 
ever consent to be kept down. He 
never would have gotten down had he 
maintained the interest in public affairs 
that he did in the early days of this 
country. 

When the United States was in 
swaddling clothes Congress and all legis- 
latures were more largely controlled by 
farmers, and less so by lawyer-politicians. 
[here were few interests then aside 
from agriculture. But in the develop- 
ment of manufactures, commerce, and 
finance, and in the mad rush of farmers 
and adventurers westward, and the 
intense interest each showed in their 
own affairs, the business interests got 
into politics and the pioneer farmers had 
little time for public service. In fact, 
the pioneer farmers had little govern- 
ment to look after, and it was not until 
the six-shooter and rifle were followed 
by the courts, that the lawyer-politician 
came in to take charge of public affairs 
and dominate law-making bodies. 

Railroads and other large interests 
followed the pioneer farmers into new 
territory and they saw to it that their 
henchmen, the politicians, got control of 
legislatures ond courts. Tho new terri- 
tory was wholly agricultural, except in 
the mountain region, the farmer, busy 
with his own affairs, was gradually 
ignored in the making of laws, and the 
politicians preempted his rights in this 
respect. This, in short, is the story of 
the North Dakota farmers. They were 
grain farmers, intensely occupied with 
their own work during rush seasons and 
gone to other parts when nothing de- 
manded their presence at home. They 
paid little heed to what the politicians 
were doing, and swallowed the party 
platform and promises, bait, hook and 
sinker, in good faith year after year. 
They got nothing for their faith or 
patience, for, remember, North Dakota 
was purely agricultural, and remains agricultural to this day. 

While the giant farmer vote lay sleeping, the railroads, grain 
interests of Minneapolis, and the banks had bound them with 
threads of supposedly unbreakable strength. The politicians 
tinkered with the laws and the courts, and fed corporate inter- 
ests with a liberal hand. 

The Giant Awakes 

But some stray bone tossed carelessly aside must have hit 
the sleeping giant. He awoke, yawned sleepily, stretched him- 
self and to his surprise found his ties to be but spider webs. He 
stood on his hind feet like a man. He was a man—a man with 
a vote, but knew not how to use it. 

Perhaps it was the Society of Equity which did as much as 
inything to check up the promised legislation and find just 
where the farmers were at. The Equity had a quarrel on with 
the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, which is the grain 
market of the Northwest. The euared resulted in some notor- 
ious investigations and law suits. 

The North Dakota farmers are little interested in anything 
else than grain growing and grain markets. They were farming 
for profit, and when shown by the Equity that they were being 
short changed in the Minnesota avy markets they tried to 

£ 








Governor of North 
partisan ticket. 


establish one of their own. The fight was on. 

Being grain growers, the farmers had long winter months in 
which to read and to listen to court proceedings; thus they 
became posted on the tricks of the grain trade. Thus they 
iwoke to their own helpless condition. 

But I am not writing the tragic history of Equity. I must 
pass that and come to the results that came out of the Equity 
fight. 

Thru the Equity and that stalwart fighter, the late George 
Loftus, enough farmers got interested in the in market 
situation to demand of the legislature a constitutional amend- 
ment allowing the state to own and operate a terminal elevator 
outside the state, so the North Dakota grain growers could be 
it the grain gamblers in their own market place. 

The people had voted in favor of such an amendment, and 
igain voted to allow the erection of a terminal elevator within 





Lynn J. Frazier, the farmer candidate for 


the state, and to establish state grades 
of grain. They went so far as to vote 
a one-eighth mill tax for the erection of 
a terminal elevator. But the legislature 
apparently under control of the Minne 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, failed t« 
act. Everything promised for the farm- 
ers was indefinitely postponed. The 
legislature of 1913 appointed a com 

mittee to investigate and report how 
best to proceed with the erection of the 
elevator, but the committee reported 
back against proceeding at all. The 
legislature, tool of the grain marketing 
interests rather than of the grain growin 

interests, repealed the one-eighth mill 
terminal elevator tax and left the farmers 
just where they were in the beginning. 

This was the last straw. The farmers 
were furious, and protested against the 
outrage, but a smart-aleck politician told 
them sneeringly to ““Go home and slop 
the pigs.” You farmers don’t know 
what you want. You are not supposed 
to want anything anyway. Leave legis- 
lative matters to the professional poli- 
ticians under control of the Minneapolis 
grain markets! Indeed, “Go home and 
slop the pigs!”’ This insulting remark 
became the battle cry of an enraged 
farmer-voting army. The giant was 
awake! 

A. C. Townley, tho busy with his farm- 
ing, had time to do some thinking. His 
thinking led him to the conclusion that 
the farmers would never get what they 
wanted until they pulled and polled to- 
gether. They must determine what was 
common ground for Republicans, Demo- 
crats and Socialists, and stand pat for 
some definite things. More than that, 
they must get into politics and run the 
legislature themselves. Farmer Townle 

ked this overwith some of his frien 
and they came to his way of thinking. 

It was a big idea, and a big job to 
organize the different political factions 
under one banner and thus beat the old 

olitical machine which had controlled 
North Dakota since it became a state. 
Townley found that it would take a lot of money to put the 
organization thru and he found that he had some ability as an 
organizer, so he left the farm and started in a quiet way to work 
out his plans, with a few friends helping him. 

They organized the Nonpartisan League and had 25,000 
members before the political gang was aware of the fact. The 

ot down to business in the spring of 1915, demanding a six dol- 
ar membership of every man joining the League. This was 
later raised to eight dollars, and men pledged a two-year fee. 
This finances the work and ties the members more closely to the 
League. Where a man puts his money, there his interest 
centers. ‘ 

Railroads, banks, timber lords, and every other wg = 
up money to finance the political pesty of their choice. hy 
shouldn’t farmers do the same? They must if they win. — 

At first the League was laughed at by politicians, and ridiculed 
by almost every newspaper in the state. As the League grew in 
strength the ridicule turned to vituperation. The Leaguers 
were called socialists, anarchists, dreamers and everything else. 
But nothing the newspapers and politicians could say checked 
the tidal wave that was ng over the state. 

A year ago the Nonpartisan League started its own news- 
paper called “The Nonpartisan Leader.’”’ It is given to each 
member of the League. In this way the members are kept in- 
formed as to plans, candidates, etc., and the lies of the general 
press have had no effect since the Leader began to cover the 
state. The League has grown to 40,000 members and 60,000 
copies of the Leader go out each week in its mission of amalga- 
mating the political factions upon one nonpartisan platform 
and list of endorsed candidates. 

Wanted, a Man 

In the spring of this year the League leaders, under A. C 
Townley, president, cast about for a suitable man to become the 
farmers’ candidate for governor upon a platform of principles 
endorsed by the League. They wanted a man who had con- 
victions, and ability to fight for them—a man who would com- 
mand the respect of the voters of the state. Selfish politicians 
get the political bee in their bonnets and [Continued on page 54 
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election as governor 
Iowa this fall. 

i do not intend to use 
the columns of Successful 
Farming any 
arguments in my behalf,as 
I feel that this publication 
should not be made a politi- 
cal mouthpiece for myself 
or anybody else. But I do 
feel that my many Iowa 
friends will be interested in 
a short statement from me 
in regard to the desperate 
efforts being made by the 
liquor forces and special interests to defeat me by slan- 
derous attacks upon my character. To me, one of the dishearten- 
ing things in contemplating the future of our state is the 
awful penalty any man pays when he stands for office, no 
matter how sincere he may be; no matter how little truth 
there may be in the stories put out regarding him. Not only 
the candidate but his family and even friends are made the 
object of all kinds of slanderous attacks. 


to present 











Some way should be devised to stop this, that honest men 
may feel free to offer their services to their state, whereas today 
thousands of good men refuse to subject themselves to such 
calumnies as are sure to be heaped upon them during the course 
of a political campaign. 

I wish to assure my Iowa friends that the charges being made 
against my character are utterly false. My personal life has 
heen clean, my business record honorable. I am made the 
target of all the dirty filth that the liquor interests and other 
influences opposed to good government in the interests of the 
people can rake up. 

If you will consider the attacks being made upon me you will 
find that they consist of affidavits from saloonkeepers, declara- 
tions of ‘‘wet’’ democrats, or distorted facts put into circula- 
tion because of the envy and spite of a business competitor. 


With the help of the good people of lowa who have become 
acquainted with me thru the columns of this paper I can be 
successful in November, and the efforts of the liquor forces to 


gain control of the state government can be defeated. 


This is a matter in which your interests are identical with 
mine. My election as governor will be a triumph for good 
citizenship, and a declaration to the forces of booze and political 
corruption that the people of Iowa are no longer going to be 
fooled by the dirty political tactics of John Barleycorn and his 
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COMMENT 


THANKSGIVING AT HOME AND ABROAD 
HILE the thanksgiving festival is as old as civilization, 
we consider it only as a custom handed down to us from 
colonial days. Why did the colonists proclaim a day of prayer 
and thanksgiving? Was it only because they could find enough 
to eat? 

They left Europe with its wars and religious persecutions, the 
class distinctions and narrowness, to come to a free America. 
That they found a wilderness mattered not. With crude imple- 
ments they had builded them homes and with crude weapons 
had killed enough game so as to keep starvation from their 
doors. They had suffered much in physical discomforts and 
mental fears. It was as much for the freedom of body and soul 
they gave thanks as for the fact that they had been spared the 
little life they could at such time enjoy. 

We celebrate a day of thanksgiving with the loaded tables 
and the family reunions because we have enough and to spare. 
It has become a feast day instead of a fast and prayer day— 
and it is well, for the feast is emblematical of America’s plenty. 

But we have other things than the fact that the most of us 
can get a square meal, for which to pause and give thanks. In 
spite of traitors and trouble-makers, of critics and self-seekers, 
in spite of the fever of hate and the baptism of blood, we as a 
nation have peace and good will towards all mankind, for which 
every mother can give thanks who has born a son old enough 
and fit enough to fight. 

The common people have no customary thanksgiving day in 
fighting Europe. They have not had the liberties which could 
spontaneously bring forth a day of thanksgiving. When peace 
is declared and the fevered brain gets back to normal, all Europe 
can have cause to create and memorate a day of thanksgiving 
if with the coming of peace goes the power of thrones. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that our liberties must be 
sacredly guarded at home, and that justice must never be 
thwarted, if we are to perpetuate a day of thanksgiving. So 
far as producing or procuring enough to eat is concerned, it is 
not so unusual as to give cause for a special day of feasting and 
thanksgiving. 
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BOOZE AND BALLOTS 
UCCESSFUL FARMING has been everlastingly and un- 
flinchingly against booze and it is consistent that we take 
just one more swat at it as our men readers go to vote. Our 
sympathies go out to Nebraska, South Dakota, Montana, 
California and Utah where the fight is on to put booze on the 
illegal side of the statutes. Here is hoping also that every 


* locality fighting for local prohibition of this accursed business, 


may get its desire. 


The liquor interests never quit. You beat them politically 


one time and they get right back in unless a vigilant citizenship 
prevents it at the ballot box. When they wish to slip a candi- 
date into office who will serve their interests, whether in Con- 
gress, a state legislature, or a city council, they raise a cloud of 
dust over some other issue to distract the attention of the voters. 
They even get good people boosting for the election of a wet 














candidate in this way—men who would sooner lose the hand 
that easts the ballot than to aid in the continuance or return of 
the saloon. 

[he situation in each state is similar. The legislature makes 
the laws, and if the liquor interests can get the right men on 

e committees, or as those who appoint the committees, or 
those responsible for the floor leadership, they have won the 
day, and the good people can fret and fume all they please. 
The time to keep a state dry is to pick dry candidates all down 
the line at the primary and the election. In Iowa it is the one 
big interest at this election. 

The man who votes on the side of the saloon-—and in such a 
fight as is waged in lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and the other 
states named, it is not hard to tell which side the saloon is on— 
every man who votes with and for the booze gang, or lends his 
newspaper or_his influence to the election of wet candidates, 
in the name of party regularity, has no right to ever say that 
he is in favor of banishing the saloon. He is a hypocrite. He 
has picked his associates—the booze crowd; let it never be for- 
gotten. Brand him. 

So long as the saloon interests can keep the party noose 
round the necks of decent men so long will booze be the secret 
power behind the throne. 

Certain papers may tell you it is this or that which is the 
eading issue in the campaign. Don’t you ever be fooled by 
dust or mud slinging. The saloon crowd is the dirtiest gang 
that ever entered a campaign, and you good people have got to 
wake up or you will find they have slipped one over on you in 
the name of a single tax scare, a paved roads “outrage,” or 
something else insignificant in comparison to the booze ques- 
tion, and a side issue, or no issue at all in the campaign. 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE M. & F. C. 
HE fourth national conference on marketing and farm 
credits will meet at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 4-9 to discuss: A. Workings of Federal Farm Loan Act: (1) 
Suggested improvements to this act. (2) Title and valuation 
problems. B. Land Settlement: (1) Policy as to government 
inds—Crosser Bill, etc. (2) Turning unused private lands into 
farms. (3) Transformation of used tenant-operated lands into 
home ownership. (Federal and State relations should be worked 
out to the above.) (4) Can Foreign systems now in operation 
be put to use in this country? (5) Supervision of commercial 
colonization. (6) What shall we do with the immigrant? 
Policy in relation to agriculture. (b) Policy in relation to in- 
dustry. C. How can persons be enabled to cooperate for 
improvement of their credit worthiness? (1) A federal system. 
2) State systems. (3) Tying up the Raiffeisen Society to local 

banks, 

In the discussion of marketing problems the following outline 
will be followed: 

\. Whole milk. B. Cooperative marketing of grains. (1) 
Local. (2) Terminal. (3) Export. C. Improvement in marketing 
f farm produce. (1) The auction system, (2) Supervision. (3) 
improving containers and grades. (4) Surplus products. D. Hear- 
ing on livestock. (1) Representatives of ranchmen, farm feeders, 
commission men, farm buyers and cooperative livestock shipping 
issociations to be invited to testify as to the methods of obtain- 
ng better markets for livestock. E. The organization of agri- 
culture. (1) The basis of national agricultural organization and 
ts possibilities. 

Free discussion of these subjects will shed light on the great 
problems before the farmers today. Send someone from your 

ub or grange or society to take part in, and absorb the benefit 
f this conference. Do not let it be said that the conference is 
rgely composed of everybody except farmers. 


SHORT-CHANGING WHEAT GROWERS 
[ is generally known that the wheat crop of the Northwest 
was greatly injured by excessive heat, following excessive 
oisture, which caused rust and consequent undeveloped 
kernels. To all appearance this shriveled wheat, much of which 
is not even cut, was nothing but screenings, fit only for feed. 
(he grain market increased that impression by refusing to give 
t sufficient grade and value to induce growers to go to the 
expense of hauling to market, were they bold enough to even 
thresh it. 
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Housewives were prepared for increased prices of flour by 
such choice bits of market news as “the spring wheat crop short- 
age, intensified by the small percentage of millable wheat, laid 
the foundation for the present price level.” The market turned 
up its nose to the farmer with his shriveled wheat and put a 
“rejected” grade price of $1.181% on wheat that was worth for 
milling purposes, in spite of its odious name of “‘rejected”’ grade, 
$1.75 4 per bushel. 

North Dakota Agricultural College has on its grounds an 
experimental flour mill. President Ladd doesn’t take everything 
for granted that is said about wheat grades and varieties by 
the Minneapolis millers who wish to buy cheap and sell high. 

So experiments are now in progress showing already that this 
“rejected” $1.1814 wheat can be and will be made into flour 
that is in some respects above standard in quality, hence the 
wheat should be worth to the miller, after deducting liberally 
for cleaning, etc., $1.47 4. 

In a later issue this subject will be treated in more detail 
when Dr. Ladd has completed his experiments. We only wish 
now to point to the fact that the wheat grower is short changed 
and the housewife overcharged on a basis of wheat prices. 


THE NONPARTISAN LEAGUE 
LSEWHERE, under the title of ““Getting out From Under’ 
is briefly told the story of the struggle the North Dakota 
farmers are now experiencing to get control of the state offices 
and the legislature. It is expected that the November election 
will put them in the saddle. 

Government in its original, simple form, is hardly found in 
these days, yet we have an example of it in the convention of 
farmers who met March 29th, in Fargo, to select candidates of 
the Nonpartisan League for state office. 

Three thousand farmer delegates, representing some forty 
thousand members, came out into the open and chose their 
candidates in the old town meeting way. No secret councils of 
a self-appointed few; no fixing of a slate by selfish seekers; each 
man was entitled to name one man for each state office and these 
names, as fast as announced were placed upon a big blackboard 
where all could see. They then discussed these informal nom- 
inees and voted upon them. Out of seven nominees for governor 
Lynn J. Frazier, a farmer who was not even present, was chosen. 

Why, this was socialistic, anarchistic, any odious thing that 
the politicians could think of! Who was Frazier? What did 
those farmers mean anyway? The idea of forty thousand voters 
from the farms daring to choose unknown farmers for state 
office! To mention it was but to laugh. 

But he who laughs last laughs best. After the primaries, in 
spite of the fierce battle of lies and misinformation the politicians 
put up, the smile was on the faces of the farmers instead of the 
politicians who had controlled North Dakota for years. 

In the primaries these farmer candidates, many of whom 
never before had run for any office, and never before had been 
heard of, running against seasoned office holders and backed by 
the political organization, came out with overwhelming major- 
ities. For example the candidate of the League for State Insur- 
ance Commissioner received 36,000 votes and easily defeated 
the man who had held that office for years. 

“Stand by the party” doesn’t mean as much in these days as 
formerly. “The best man, regardless of sarty’’ is the battle cry 
of the Nonpartisan League of North Dakota. 

EXPANDING LIVESTOCK MARKET 
TTENTION has been called in this publication to the 
possibilities of a great livestock market for purebred 
stock in South America. While we wish to grasp any such 
market as may open, we must not be blind to the market closer 
home—that of the new South. 

The land of cane and cotton is also a land of great livestock 
possibilities, owing to the long open season, great grass produc- 
tion, and cheap labor. The planters are gradually awakening 
to the fact that livestock will emancipate them from a ruinous 
agriculture and they are going after cattle tick with great vigor 
so as to make livestock growing possible and profitable. 

Within five years the tick can be driven out, and no doubt 
will be. Much area is already free from it. Purebred stock will 
be purchased in the North if the breeders wake up to the oppor- 
tunities that are close at hand. 









































































Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By LYNN HAINES 


T may not generally be known that the big naval appropria- 
tion bill contains a provision authorizing the President to 
suspend the building of battleships, if, after the European 

urmoil subsides, the nations of the world can be induced to 
join moral forces in a movement toward disarmament. There 
nay be great possibilities in this. 


A Waste Utilized 

HE Forest Products Laboratory is constantly maki 

experiments which enable us to make use of waste prod- 

ucts and find new uses for many things of the forests, 
heretofore not thought available. A late report from this 
laboratory tells of a new method for utilizing waste hemlock 
tan bark to replace the expensive rag stock in the manufacture 
of felt roofing. This is now being used commercially by mills 
which have been cooperating with this laboratory for sometime. 
it is estimated that from twenty to thirty percent of the rags 
is being replaced by waste bark, and that the finished product 
is equal in quality to that manufactured entirely from rags. 
This will, of course, effect a very great saving in the cost of felt 
roofing. 


Wall Paper from Tan Bark 

N addition to this new use of bark for roofing, experiments 

are being made with papers on the basis of eighty percent 

of tan bark. These have been successfully printed on a 
twelve color wall paper printing machine, and give promise of 
being quite satisfactory. There are many possible uses for 
waste bark, which the Forest Service paper experts say suggest 
themselves. Someofthem are: bark, mixed with ground wood 
for the manufacture of wall board ; this bark mixed with sulphite 
screenings could be used for car liners. Waste hemlock ot oak 
tan bark are being experimented with, and these laboratory 
experts feel sure that they can successfully, out of them, make 
sheeting paper, carpet liners, bottle wrappers, deadening felt, 
and many other like products. 


Keeping Track of Apples 

HE Bureau of Crop Estimates has just recently sent out 

its forecast for the total production of apples in the 

United States. We will grow, this year, 67,879,000 bar- 
rels of apples, of three bushels each, as compared with 76,670,- 
000 barrels produced last year, which was one of the largest, if 
not the largest, apple crops grown in this country. However, 
not quite sixty-five percent of last year’s crop was sold. Taking 
the country as a whole, the crop will be about an average, based 
ona ten yearestimate. Thecrop has, for the first time this year, 
been forecasted as to important varieties. The estimates are 
based upon reports of special apple correspondents, who are 
working under the direction of the Bureau of Crop Estimates 
The Baldwin leads, with a crop estimated at 9,302,000 barrels, 
closely followed by the Ben Davis. The other important vari- 
eties listed are: Winesap, Greening, Northern Spy, Wealthy, 
Roman Beauty, Jonathan, York Imperial, Grimes Golden, 
Oldenburg, Stayman Winesap, Limbertwig, Yellow Newton, 
Tompkins King, Wagener, Mackintosh and Fameuse. 


Eyes on Congress 
HERE are various interests keeping an eye on the doings 
of Congress, most notable of which is the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States which sends out a weeklv 
report, summarizing the bills submitted and passed, and giving 
such information as may be of interest to its members. The 
farmers have what was started as a rural credit league to work 
for and advise in the enactment of arural credit law. This organ- 
sation is putting out a publication known as The Farmers Open 
Forum wherein is discussed everything of national importance 
to farmers The common citizen who wants to know what 


Congress is doing has access to the information gotten by the 
National Voters’ League, which issues a monthly bulletin called 
the Searchlight on Congress. 

The way of a Congressman is getting hard, for he is closely 
watched by these and other interests. , 


Overfed Them on Pork 
T looks as tho the king is tottering on his throne. Pork, you 
know, has been king. From Florida, one of the last places 
in which to expect porkly decadence, comes a hopeful sign 
Congressman Sparkman was defeated for a renomination. He 
is at present chairman of the Committee on rivers and harbors, 
and has been for years a pork barrel specialist of major attain- 
ments. Pork was the issue in this last campaign. Sparkman 
asked re-election because of ‘‘the bacon he had brought home.” 
He boasted of what he had secured for his district and state, and 
the spoils, when piled up together, did make a most imposing 
political spectacle. His opponent was an unknown, inexperi- 
enced — twenty-five years old. He centered his campaign 
about Sparkman’s barrels of bacon. He took the position that 
so much pork was a disgrace to the state of Florida. He ex- 
jlained pork. The people brought in a verdict against pork. 
he primaries gave other hopeful signs. After election, I shall 
venture to analyze the general verdict. 


The Armor Plate Factory 
ECRETARY DANIELS of the Navy Department is 
besieged with pleas that the new armor plate factory, voted 
for by the recent Congress, be located in this, that, and the 
other place. There is no consideration upon the part of the 
interested ee that it be the best place for the armor place 
factory. e Secretary is listening to their pleas, but no definite 
decision as to location has yet been hinted at. 


Uncle Sam Helps Farm Women 

NDER the Smith-Lever act of 1914 which provides for 
county agent work with which you are familiar, women 
can also be appointed for similar work, except that their 
efforts are to help farm women in their problems. Four hundred 
women are now working under the Smith-Lever law. Another 
thing the government has done for the farm women is to reor- 
a the office of public roads and include rural engineering. 
‘his takes in the work of farm water supply, sewage disposal 
and such things. Rural architecture will receive attention. 
Much good is being done farm women in the formation of girls’ 
canning clubs in which scientific canning is taught and pris 

taught many other things when gathered in the canning club. 


Some Road Facts 

HE Office of Public Roads of the Department of Agricul- 

ture has compiled statistics showing there were about 

2,452,000 miles of public roads outside the limits of incor- 
porated towns and cities at the beginning of this year. Eleven 
percent were improved with some kind of surfacing. Surfacing 
is increasing at the rate of about 16,000 miles a year, about half 
of which is done under the supervision of state highway depart- 
ments. About $282,000,000 is spent annually for road and 
bridge work in the United States, over $53,000,000 being taken 
from state funds. In addition to this about $27,000,000 was 
spent from local funds under state supervision. Only the states 
of Texas, Indiana and South Carolina are without state highway 
departments. 

The average expenditure for bridge and road building and 
repairs was $28 a mile in 1904, but in 1915 it was $109 a mile, 
due largely to the great increase in the number of automobiles 
ind the general demand for better roads. 

The Forest Service experts have finished a computation of 
the value annually of the farm woodlot products of the United 
States. According to a statement they have just recently 
issued, these products amount to the sipendiptn sum of 
$195,000,000 each year. 


The U. 8. department of justice has had its attention called 
to attempts of promoters in the West trying to make personal 
gain by the organization of joint stock land banks under the 
federal farm loan act. They sell stock in these banks on a 
commission which is contrary to the spirit of the law and the 
department of justice intends to stop it. 
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HEN a native of some other 
W country looks at the estimates 
of our annual fire loss, he must 
feel that we Americans literally “have 
money to burn.” Good authorities say 
that “more than $250,000,000 is burned 
up every year. Another $250,000,000 
is expended for fire department service. 
Still a third $250,000,000 is represented 
by the difference between the insurance 
rates that would be possible under a 
normal fire hazard and the rates made 
necessary by present conditions.” 

These amounts are too big to mean 
much to most of us, for we are not used 
to talking in hundreds of millions of 
dollars, but they may serve to awaken 
us to the fact that somebody is having 
to pay for a big fire loss. The question 
is who is this somebody, for, you know, 
if it should happen to be ourselves we 
would likely be more interested in cut- 
ting down the loss than if it were some- 
one else. When we read in the paper 
that a city several hundred miles away 
has suffered a fire loss of a few hundred 
thousand dollars, it never makes the 
same impression upon us that we feel 
when our own barn burns, even if it is 
only worth a few hundred dollars. It 
makes a difference whether it is our 
own loss or the other fellow’s. 

It is not uncommon to hear the re- 
mark, “Fortunately I have never had 
any loss by fire.” But let us see. Is it always true that the 
person making that remark has not suffered any loss by fire? 
Does he carry fire insurance on any of his property? Fire insur- 
ance is a fine thing and everyone should take advantage of the 
protection it affords, but its protection is not against loss but 
rather against big loss. Every holder of a fire insurance policy 
pays a share of the total loss by fire. Fire insurance companies 
do not pay any of the loss. They merely collect from all their 
policy holders a sufficient sum to cover the loss sustained by a 
few policy holders and, of course, enough in addition to pay a 
profit on the service rendered. Every holder of a fire insurance 
policy helps to pay for the carelessness of other policy holders 
and the man who does not carry insurance suffers the full loss 
for any carelessness or misfortune which results in damage to his 
property by fire. 

Loss by fire is an actual loss. The owner of the property 
burned may have it insured and thus suffer but little loss, but 
somebody must pay the full value of what is consumed. Fire 
tax is a mighty hard tax to dodge. About the only persons who 
pay no fire tax are the comparatively few who carry no insur- 
ance on their property and are fortunate enough to escape loss. 
The risk of suffering a big loss by destruction of property that is 
not insured is so great that it is a much wiser policy to assume 
the small fire insurance tax necessary to carry insurance. 

So far I have only referred to the loss that can be expressed in 

mney values and have said nothing about the vastly greater 
loss which cannot be expressed in dollars and cents. Records 
show that 3,000 persons are killed and 6,000 are injured in the 
United States every year by fire. This isa loss which cannot be 
so distributed among the many that no one will be seriously 
flected. The friends and loved ones of the victims must bear 
the entire loss. 

Farmers Bear a Big Share 

\ heavy share of the enormous fire loss, as well as of the num- 
ber killed and injured, falls upon farm people. In most cases 
there is little, if any, provision made for fire protection on the 
iarm. A comparatively small percentage of buildings are pro- 
tected against lightning, which is the cause of many destructive 
hres. Trash is commonly allowed to accumulate in places where 

is a constant menace. The carrying of lanterns among the 

flammable materials found in barns and stables, neglect of 
imneys, the storing of improperly cured hay, the use of kero- 
ene in starting fires, these and many other similar conditions 

d practices are the starters of damaging fires on the farm and 

Ss an exception to find a farm that is provided with any ade- 

ite means of checking a fire after it is once started. One 

son why the fire loss on the farm is so great is because the 
eat majority of farm fires result in total destruction of the 
ildings attacked. 

In lessening the fire hazard and reducing the loss, the one big 

ord is “care”. Carelessness, either in allowing hazardous con- 
litions to develop and exist, or in the handling of inflammable 

‘terials, is accountable for a large percen of fires. Con- 

int vigilance is the price of safety and this includes every 








HOW MUCH IS YOUR FIRE LOSS? 


An Enormous Expense and Who Pays It 


By A. H. SNYDER 


member of the family. Children should 
be taught the fear of fire, what to do 
when clothing takes fire, how to use 
fire extinguishers, and should be made 
to realize the common fire hazards of 
the home and the proper preverstives. 
Topics pertaining to fire prevention 
might profitably be discussed by farm- 
ers’ clubs, granges, or other organiza- 
tions attended by farm people. Schools 
can also render valuable service in giv- 
ing the children training they should 
have along this line. 

The more extensive use of concrete 
clay tile, brick, galvanized iron, and 
other fire proof ‘materials in the con- 
struction of farm buildings is an im- 
portant step toward fire prevention. 
Especially is it important that auto- 
mobiles and gasoline engines be housed 
in buildings at this nature and not in the 
barn. An underground tank is the 
safest place in which to store a supply 
of gasoline. 

As long as people continue to pour 
kerosene on fires from open vessels, to 
fill lamps and kerosene or gasoline 
stoves while lighted, to use gasoline 
instead of kerosene by mistake, and a 
number of other common but careless 
practices with these dangerous mate- 
rials, the papers will be filled with sad 
accounts of the tragedies which follow 
and the loss of life and property will 
continue. Greater care and the use of every precaution are the 
only means of preventing accidents of this nature. 

Defective heating apparatus is another frequent cause of 
fires on farms. Chimney flues, stoves and furnaces should be 
given periodical i ctions and the defects remedied. Except 
in the case of houses built within the past few years, lime mortar 
is used in the construction of chimneys instead of cement mor- 
tar. It is not uncommon for lime mortar to crumble away, leav- 
ing a hole in the chimney thru which sparks of fire may pass. 
If by chance one of these holes occurs where the chimney passes 
thru an attic it 1s likely to not be discovered until a disastrous 
fire has occurred unless the chimney is carefully inspected at 
frequent intervals. The tops of chimneys must also be given 
attention and kept in good condition. ; 

Where electricity is used, the wires should be inspected to 
see that none of the insulation has become worn. When 
properly looked after, the lighting of stables and barns b 
electric lights removes one of the leading causes of fires in build- 
ings of that nature. During the winter season the most of the 
chores are done by artificial light. Lanterns are the prevailing 
means of furnishing this light, but the common style of lantern 
is not a safe thing in a hay mow or in the midst of other eagil 
ignited material. A fire started from a kerosene lantern is al- 
most always a serious fire for the oil usually helps to give it a 
good start. Too great care cannot be exercised in the handling 
of an old fashioned lantern about a barn or stable and the sooner 
a safer method of lighting can be employed, the sooner will the 
hazard be reduced. 

It is not possible or necessary to discuss or even enumerate 
the many ways in which damaging fires | originate. The 
most common ones are known to practically all our readers and, 
if they will carefully and paper —_ their own particular 
conditions and practices, they will be able to locate most all the 
unnecessary fire hazards about their premises and to remove or 
correct a large percentage of them. } 

The installation of water systems, which furnish pressure for 
throwing water to the tops of buildings, is exerting an influence 
for fire prevention. For those who do not have a water system 
and are not in position to provide one, a cistern near the barn 
with a good force pump and hose attached will greatly reduce 
the risk. 

Whether or not there is a water system in the farm buildings, 
there should be a number of good chemical fire extinguishers 
hung in convenient places both in the house and other buildings. 
In many cases these extinguishers are much more efficient than 
water in the control of fire. In the first place, they can be put 
in action much quicker than a hose can be located and attached, 
or water carried in a bucket, and =< action is exceedingly 
important in fighting fire. The chemicals contained in fire 
extinguishers are much more effective than water in quenching 
fire. Aetual tests have demonstrated that the two or three gal- 
lons of chemical mixture contained in some types of fire ex- 
tinguishers is as effective as approximately four barrels of water. 
Especially are chemical extinguishers [Continued on page 43. 
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PRINCIPLES OF COOPERATION 


Some Things That Past Experience Has Shown 


By THEODORE MACKLIN 





YDAY as never before cz 

the farmers’ cooperative INDIVIDUAL 

movement is gaining 
prominence. And with the EFFORT 
energy and thought that is 
daily giving more impetus to 
it, there remains a great need 
for broader education in the 
principles and fundamental 
conditions, which grouped 
together constitute what we 
eall “cooperation.” The past 
history of our leading farm- 
ers’ organizations—The Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, The 
Farmers’ Alliance, The Farm- 
ers’ Union, and others 
indicate in a very striking 
manner the necessity of com- 
plying with certain funda- 
mental essentials to success. 





COOPERATIVE 
EFFORT 











members. It is essential that 
each patron realize that his 
raw material is essential to 
the carrying on of the busi- 
ness. For example, take an 
elevator. Suppose that fifty 
farmers have just sufficient 
wheat to warrant the erection 
of an elevator provided they 
all patronize it. Then sup- 
pe that after it has been 
yuilt, one of the members, 
then two, and finally ten of 
them, yield to some other 
bidder’s price and take their 











| 

wheat across the tracks to 

him. The result is (unless a 
penalty clause were in opera- 
tion) that the expenses are 

increased because twenty per- 

cent less wheat is being 

| handled than the minimum 





These are briefly summed up 
under the following six heac 


required to carry on the busi- 








ings. 1. The essential pre- 

requisites to successful co- 

operation. 2. The character of the business. 3. Character of 
the cooperators. 4. Organization of the cooperative enterprise. 
5. Management of the cooperative enterprise. 6. Federation 
of local cooperative entreprises. 

Cooperation applied to agriculture means in itself the working 
together of farmers for the accomplishment of some common 
end. It may be collective activity of farmers temporarily for 
the accomplishment of some otherwise impossible project, or it 
may be of a permanent character, such as the carrying on of 
some definite business. 

There are three fundamental conditions which must be present 
f cooperation is to be certain, of a successful future. They are 
1. Sufficient raw material. 2. A definite feeling on the part of 
the cooperators that collective or group action is necessary 
3. Enthusiastic and competent leadership. 

One of the chief obstacles against which the local creameries 
have frequently bumped has been a decided lack of raw material 
Creamery promoters, ignoring this essential condition, have, 
time oul cnn built expensive creameries for the farmers on 
the grounds that the cows would materialize after the factory 
was in operation. But the cows rarely ever did show up and 
usually the creamery went out of business after a year or so. 

Among farmers’ elevators, failures have been more often due 
to the lack of competent leadership, and with livestock shippin 
associations, to the absence of a strong feeling for the need o 
collective shipping. 

The Character of the Business 

The undertaking which is to be carried on as a cooperative 
business should be simple and its processes such as to be easily 
anderstood by the members of the organization. If there are 
complicated affairs connected with the business, some of the 
members, so experience indicates, are bound to become jealous 
or dissatisfied and eventually lead to serious difficulties, if they 
do not wreck the enterprise altogether. Moreover, the business 
should be of such a nature that it may be confined to one com- 
munity so far as the local undertaking is concerned. For 
efficient working together farmers need to be acquainted with 
each other and when a business is confined to one community 
this feature automatically cares for itself. 

More important than many other features, the business must 
be of vital consequence to the patrons. Unless they each and 
all derive a substantial amount of value by reason of their be- 
longing to the cooperative organization, it will rapidly fall into 
disrepute among the patrons. But on the other hand, if by 
cooperation a substantial saving in the way of a trade dividend 
is made, the farmers will support it heartily. 

Finally, the business should be relatively free from speculative 
risks. It stands to reason that a farmer will not join an organ- 
ization which adds to the risk of securing a fair income; in fact, 
one of his objects in joining is to eliminate that very feature as 
much as possible. 

Character of the Cooperators 

Chere are certain qualities associated with different individ- 
uals, and the presence or absence of them on the part of the 
patrons of a farmers’ company, may be responsible for the 
success or ruin of the concern. In short, the farmers must have 
the cooperative spirit or the desire for mutual help, and they 
must be loyal to the company which they start, regardless of 
what outside concerns may offer in the way of higher prices 
and better service. One of the chief causes of the failure of 

ooperative organizations has been the disloyalty of their 


ness at a profit. As a result 
: dissatisfaction breaks up the 
organization. Such is briefly the experience which hundreds of 
farmers’ companies have either fought thru or else succumbed 
to. Loyalty is one of the great essentials to success and, in a 
great majority of cases, if the members are loyal they will 
eventually secure the other necessary conditions to success. 
‘Organization of Cooperative Enterprises 

A cooperative organization has for its purpose the making of 
profits or the effecting of savings on the business transacted, 
while a corporation seeks to make profit for the capital invested 
In other words, the cooperative concern invests money to 
facilitate a given line of production while the corporation makes 
use of a certain line of production primarily to secure large re- 
turns on the capital invested. Consequently there must be 
certain checks to prevent a cooperative undertaking from be- 
coming & mere corporation, a transformation which is not at all 
uncommon. If one starts with a successful cooperative enter- 
pos and then limits the entrance of new members, gradually 

uys up the stock and places voting on the share rather than a 
“one man one vote” basis, where interest on the capital is not 
limited to a nominal rate, it is only a matter of months until 
the undertaking will become a distinct corporation from the 
practical standpoint. 

From the point of view of organization, then, there are five 
distinct provisions which are quite ne ; They are: 

1. Unlimited membership. This does not imply that trouble 
makers should not be kept from membership, but it does mean 
that unless very definite causes are cited to prevent, every one 
| sete the enterprise should be free to join it. Usually a 

armers’ concern should be limited to farmers only. 

2. The ownership of capital by one individual should be 
limited. In many laws the maximum amount to be held by one 
man is fixed at ten percent of the capital stock. This is merely 
one provision to make the organization permanently democratic. 

3. Only a fixed nominal rate of interest should be paid on the 
capital stock. This prevents any tendency on the part of the 
stock holders to — for themselves the profits or savings 
which rightfully belong to the patrons of the business. 

4. The net savings or profits of the business should be re- 
funded to patrons, pro rata according to the value of produce 
handled for each. In case of non-members the trade dividend 
should be reserved until it amounts to the value of a share, at 
which time a membership certificate should be granted them. 
This refund, or trade dividend, is virtually the amount by 
which the cooperative concern is enabled to pay higher prices 
than the privately managed enterprises. 

5. Voting should be done on the basis of ‘“‘one man one vote.’ 
In case, however, that there is great inequality in the size of 
the various members’ patronage, the voting may be done on the 
basis of the amount of business transacted. Thus, if one man 
contributed one-half the wheat and ten men the other half 
— divided among them, the first man should have ten out 
of twenty votes. 

Management of Cooperative Enterprises 

More important than all other considerations combined 
except the one regarding sufficiency of raw material, is the mat- 
ter of selecting an efficient manager. A cooperative enterprise 
may commence business with an abundance of raw material and 
capital, but a poor manager will run it to the wall. The one 
greatest difficulty with farmers’ enterprises has been their dis- 
regard for the necessity of experience and ability on the part 
of their managers. And without offering a good salary to man- 
agers the farmers cannot expect to [Continued on page 73. 
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APPLYING THE LAW OF AVERAGES 


How to Foretell the Success or Failure of Farm Operations 


By K. W. MILTON 





PEAK of ap- 
S plying the law 
of averages to 
the farm and many 
worthy countrymen 
will think immedi- 
ately that your 
place is in an insur- 
ance office instead 
of on a farm. To 
them the law of 
averages suggests 
only the probable 
duration of the life 
of people figured 
down to days, hours and minutes. “Oh well, if you want to 
figure averages,’ they say with unchanging finality, ‘““you had 
better keep away from the farm. Farming doesn’t average like 
the insurance business. How in blazes are you going to tell 
whether Jones’ old cow is going to get well or kick the bucket? 
Must be t amusement to sit down and figure oceenens, 
but it isn’t practical. Guess there can’t anybody tell what 
Nature is going to do next.” 

Visit a life insurance office and apply for insurance and they 
will ask your age, your occupation, heredity and habits, and 
then by running a finger down a column of figures they can tell 
you exactly when you are going to die. Individually you may 
defy them. They may tell you that you should expect to die at 
the age of forty-one, and that you may live to the age of ninety. 
This is of supreme importance to the individual, but it matters 
little to the company. It is a matter of perfect indifference to 
them which of their clients dies first. They know what the 
grand average will be. 

Now the law of averages is one of Nature’s unfailing laws. 
[t.is possible to figure what the profits and losses frum a certain 
branch of farming are likely to be for a series of years, It 
figures out about the same as other kinds of business. If Jones 
keeps sO many cows and gives them good care it is easy to tell 
about how many cows he is going to a during a series of five 
or ten years. Of course no one could tell whether old brindle 
is going to get well or pass into the great beyond. That has 
nothing to do with averages. If big business concerns and life 
insurance companies can figure on what is going to happen on 
the average and the duration of human life down to hours and 
minutes, which represents to them dollars and cents beyond 
which their profits are made, is it not time that farmers began 
devoting more time to figuring what happens on the average 
rather than during one or two exceptional seasons? One or two 
season’s records furnish no statistics of value to guide them in 
their future operations. 

Must Know Profits and Losses 

The farm is no different from any other business institution 
when it comes to the orderly management of its affairs; and the 
general overhauling of farms going on today demands a more 
.ccurate system of figuring prospective profits and losses. If 
the farm fails to pay a profit, is losing in fertility and the prop- 
erty depreciating, it is because certain branches of the farming 
ire not paying. It isn’t producing good crops every year, isn’t 

roducing them economically,. or is failing to market them 
skillfully. Viewed by the season, the farm may appear to pay, 
while actually it fails to accumulaté a surplus of tangible assets 
thru a decade or more. Many times a link missing in the sum- 
mary of its operations may conceal a source of loss that heavily 
taps the proceeds. The best test of the wisdom of farm wp a 
ment and the accuracy of its accounting may be found by 
applying the law of averages to the various branches thru a 
series OF years. 

It would give the breeder and feeder of beef cattle means of 
determining whether or not it pays him to feed out his crops on 
the farm. How many cattle he can safely figure on finishing 
for market. Whether it will pay to buy feeders or maintain a 
breeding herd. At what time of the year to sell his fat 
cattle. 

Not long ago a successful Indiana feeder of beef cattle said to 
the writer: “This year I marketed my re Cygne crop of 
beef, and only three of them were unprofitable, such losses 

ming during panic periods. I have sold a crop of cattle on 
the Chicago market as low as $4.50 to $4.60 per hundred pounds, 
ind some years when record prices were registered, cashed in at 
310 to $11 per hundred pounds. My success in a financial way 
has been due to applying the law of averages to the business 
ind sticking to it thru fat and lean years. In cattle feeding, the 
same as in any other business, even when conducted a 
and conservatively, unprofitable seasons are inevitable and only 
by figuring on the basis of a lengthy period can the matter of 
profit or loss be accurately determined.” No more agreeable 
sensation enters the feeder’s experience than to sell his finished 











animals at the top 
of a high market. 
The date upon 
which the high dol- 
lar of the year will 
be paid is persist- 
ently withheld 
from him; but 
changes occur that 
are regularly an- 
ticipated by mar- 
ket men, and by 
applying the law of 
averages to the 

. price movements 
through several consecutive years a similarity of market fluc- 
tuations is discernable. The farmer may study these several 
variations in deciding during what month he will strike the 
market. To have his steers, hogs and lambs reach a finished 
stage during the time when prices are at the crest is the goal to 
strive for. e law of averages will show the normal differences 
in price at different periods of the year, and thus add to the 
possibility of larger prices thru well-advised action in buying 
and selling operations. 

By applying the law of averages to the different results re- 
ported by the different agricultural colleges and experiment 
station one can determine with greater accuracy whether or not 
these experiments would prove practical on his farm. It would 
sort of balance up the different factors that cause discrepencies 
and more nearly approximate the results to be expected from 
adopting a certain system of farm management. The farmer 
who adapts these experiments to his business will find them of 
greater value in the long run if he applies the system of averages 
so as to overcome the conditions of weather, time of the year, 
surrounding conditions, the economic phases and more than a 
thousand other conflicting factors which are likely to cause a 
variation in results. 

The law of averages will give the dairy farmer an opportunity 
to know what happens on the average, and not on the splendid 
results of one or two seasons. It will give him a more correct 
system of figuring how much it will cost to maintain his herd 

uring the year. It will tell him about what proportion of his 
calves will be heifers, and how many will ultimately develop 
into profitable dairy cows. It will prove valuable as a means of 
estimating how many tons of grain feed to purchase and how 
much silage and soiling crops will be needed to balance up the 
food su of the year. It will show approximately how many 
acres of the different food crops to grow, how much it costs per 
year to maintain the buildings, equipment and fences, how much 
it costs for labor, and how many gallons of milk per day he can 
produce at maximum profits. The prosperity of dairying com- 
munities is due largely to the fact that the farmers have kept in 
the business during a long series of years and given the law of 
averages a fair opportunity to work out their problems. 

The price of farm products and the variation from year to 
year is another profitable field for the application of this law. 
In the case of the potato crop it may prove a losing game duri 
certain years, but during a series of years it may show a hand- 
some profit. How is the farmer going to know whether the crop 
really pays or not unless he applies the law of averages over a 

riod of several Frome Apple orchards have a tendency to 
near large crops of fruit every other year. During an off year, 
that might discourage the average farmer, but the successful 
orchardist knows that the good years more than make good the 
losses of the off years, that the law of averages justifies him in 
staying in the business from year to year. The specialized 
farmer, more than the man who has a diversity of products is a 
student of the law of averages. 

Even as unknown and as variable a quantity as the weather 
bows to the law of averages. Many interesting facts about the 
forces of nature and their effects upon plants and animals may 
be found by a study of the weather thru a series of years. What 
varieties of grain, fruit and vegetables yield the largest crop 
and mature best thru an average of ten years? Do late planted 
potatoes yield as large crops as those planted early thru a series 
of years? Will it pay to feed fattening cattle in open yards and 
sheds thru a series of ears, or will it pay to build a barn? One 
season’s results are of little value in determining these problems. 
It is by applying the law of averages that we can arrive at safer 
conclusions. 

Breeders of purebred cattle, horses, swine and sheep are just 
beginning to consult the law of averages in mating their animals. 

his law was not made for the dullard, altho it helps him, 
in bridging gaps that are too far ahead for his intellect. It is 
for the use of the man of brains—the farmer on whose shoulders 
rests the burden of organization and maintenance of efficiency 
in farm management. 
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PURE, FRESH AIR IN THE STABLES 


A Matter That Is Too Generally Neglected 


By A. H. SNYDER 


HE planning nd tall- 

ation ol thoro-work- 

ing system of ventila- 
tion for a building in which 
animals are housed is by no 
means a simple matter and 
the knowledge necessary for 
the work is quite generally 
underestimated. As a matter 
of fact, it is much more diffi- 


cult to design a system which 
will insure good ventilation in 
a stable at all times and under 
the widely varying conditions 
than it is to provide good 
ventilation in a dwelling. 
Nevertheless, it is common 
to obtain the services of 
trained engineer to design a 
ventilating system for the 
house but depend upon a few 
windows or cracks and knot- 
holes in the wall as a means 
of removing the foul air and 
moisture thrown off by the stock and supplying fresh air. Good 
ventilation cannot be had without a circulation of air. Foul 
air must be removed and fresh air brought in to replace it. 
This necessitates movement of air and ir any movement of air 
it is necessary to work in harmony with natural causes, chief 
of which is the movement due to a difference in temperature. 
In the case of a warm air heating system, or of a ventilatin 
system for a dwelling, the difference in temperature essentia 
to circulation of air can be obtained by artificial heat which can 
be located and controlled as desired. The only heating system 
in a stable is the bodies of the animals housed therein and it is 
important that the most efficient use be made of this heat. 

The changes in temperature, moisture content or barometric 
pressure, and win | velocity, together with the wide variation 
in number of animals housed at different times, greatly com- 
plicates the problem and increases the difficulty of so designing 
a system that it will furnish good ventilation under all, or prac- 
tically all, of the widely varying conditions. 

The suction resulting from wind pressure around a properly 
constructed aerator or ventilator placed on the roof of a building 
is an important force in producing circulation of air within the 
building. A building so equipped has considerably better ven- 
tilation than one that is not, but aerators or ventilators in the 
roof are only a part of a complete and adequate system and the 

other essential parts must also be provided to insure good venti- 
lation. Thefe must be passages ot the proper size and number 
and properly located for the admission of fresh air, and likewise 
for transmitting the foul air to the opening thru which it is to 
escape. 

In addition to insuring the change of air with sufficient rapid- 
ity to supply the animals with plenty of fresh air at all times 
and carry off the wastes and poisons given off by them, a good 
ventilating system must also conserve the heat and thus con- 
tribute to a comfortable temperature for the stock. It has been 
demonstrated many times that fattening animals do not make 
as great gains or dairy cows produce as much milk from a given 
amount of feed when they are required to utilize a considerable 
portion of their food in maintaining the warmth of their own 
bodies as is the case when they are kept under comfortable con- 





ditions 
“plenty of air finds its way 


l he 


too common attitude is that 


into my stable” and no further attention is given the matter. 
While it is true that the construction of many farm buildings 

has been so open and loose as to offer but little obstruction to 
the natural movement of air, it is also a fact that building 


which have been ere ted within the past few years and those 
which will be built in the future will be of much closer construc- 
tion than buildings of earlier years. There is a strong and 
tendency toward the erection of permanent fireproof 


growing 
use of concrete, hollow clay tile, and such ma- 


buildings by the 


terials, and even the new buildings made of wood are much more 
tightly constructed than those of former years, partly due, no 


be 


doubt, to the comparative ease with which lumber can 
dress« d. 

In too many cases the windows are depended upon entirel) 
for ventilating a closely constructed buil di ing. Ample window 
space is essential to a comfortable and healthful building for 


that good 
is cold, 


it it is seldom, if ever, 
When the weather 


the housing of livestock, bi 
ventilation is provided thereby. 


the windows are almost invariably closed and in poorly venti- 
lated stables moisture frequently condenses, runs down the win- 
dows and freezes so that it is almost impossible to open them. 


It is ju 


:¢ as important that pure air be admitted and foul! air 





removed in cold weather 
warm. Cold air is not n¢ 
sarily pure air, nor is fre 
pure air necessarily cold. ‘J 
air in a building may be v 
cold and at the same time | 
extremely foul. In realit) 
foulness of the air may’can 
k to suffer much 
from cold than would be tlh. 
ease if they were suppli 
with fresh air. The oxyge: 
of air acts as fuel to warm 
the body and when the oxy- 
gen becomes exhausted to a 
point where there is not 
sufficient to fully supply the 
needs of an animal, its only 
means for maintaining its 
bodily temperature is by 
burning up some of the oil 
from fat which it has stored 
in its tissues. One of the 
principal reasons why the 
matter of stable ventilation does not receive the attention it 
deserves is because a very large percentage of people have 
practically no conception of the importance and value of ven- 
tilation for itamsdiven It is only natural that a man will 
neglect or refuse to supply his livestock with something that he 
considers of little or no value, or too expensive for himself. 
Only in recent years has the ventilation of dwellings, churches, 
school houses, etc., been given anything like the attention it 
deserves and even yet there is very muc ch that should be done 
along that line. Who has not experienced the depressed and 
drowsy feeling incident to sitting in a crowded and poorly 
ventilated room? And how good it seemed when we got outside 
into the fresh air. That so many fall asleep in church is by no 
means due entirely to the dryness of the sermons. Many times 
the sole reason is that there is no ventilation and the congrega- 
tion breathes the same air over and over until the oxygen is 
used up and the air loaded with the wastes and poisons that are 
given off from the body thru the lungs. 

I mention these common effects of imperfect ventilation upon 
people because they are something that nearly all of us have 
experienced and they will help us to better appreciate the feel- 
ings which livestock must have when crowded into poorly ven 
tilated quarters. 

One of the greatest benefits to be derived from providing 

ood ventilation is the effect it has upon health, whether of 

uman beings or of livestock. The werk done by a number of 
experiment stations has demonstrated that plenty of pure air is 
essential to good health and good condition of stock, and every 
stockman knows that loss by disease is one of the greatest rob- 
bers of profits in his business. Contagious diseases, especially 
are likely to spread among stock kept in poorly ventilate 
quarters. As the germs are given off by an animal they are not 
carried away but other animals are compelled to breathe them 
in, over and over again. As the oxygen supply of the air is 
reduced and the ¢irculation of blood becomes more sluggish, 
there is better opportunity for the germs to gain a foothold, 
which they finally do — | another animal is a victim of the 
disease. The body of a healthy and vigorous animal is capable 
of resisting the attack and throwing off considerable numbers of 
disease germs, but when for any reason the system becomes 
weakened, the resistance is made less and it is then that disease 


stor mor 


is most likely to gain a foothold. There is no more effective 
method of combatting disease ae un by keeping the animals vigor- 
ous and thrifty, so that their resisting power will be high, and 


plenty of pure air at all times is one of the essentials to high 
resisting power against disease. 

The effect of good ventil: ation by way of removing moisture 
and preventing dampness in a building where a number of 
inimals are housed must not be overlooked. While it is true 
tha there are conditions under which moisture will condense 
upon the cold surfaces of walls and windows, even when good 
ventilation is provided, it is also true that good ventilation 
tends to make a stable dry and poor ventilation tends to make 
it damp. You need only blow your breath upon a mirror, or 
hold a mirror close to the nostrils of a cow or horse, to get 

some idea of the large amount of moisture constantly beimg 
given off by animals. Good ventilation provides a circulation 
is constantly carrying away the moisture given off 


of air whic 
by stock while lack of circulation permits the moisture to 
accumulate. Even tho venti'ation does not entirely prevent 


condensation of moisture under all conditions, it renders the 
air in a stable much drier than it would be were there no — 
sion made for the removal of moist air [Continued on page 2 
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Here’s the Secret 


DOUBTLESS YOU’VE WONDERED—knowing 
as you do, how absolutely dependable are Reo 
cars—how free from troubles, and how low in 
upkeep cost: 

YOU’VE WONDERED wherein lay the secret on 
. that reliability that is Reo. 

WELL, WE’LL TELL YOU. And then you'll 
wonder at its ridiculous simplicity. 


YOU READ, IN THE ADS, how this engineer or 
that inventor has revolutionized the science of 
engineering and produced a wonder-working car. 

YOU READ THAT every year—only this year it’s 
another engineer. That revolutionary stunt of 
last year has been forgotten. 


IT WAS AS IMPOTENT as a South American 
revolution—it didn’t! 


SO THE SECRET ISN’T to be found in any such 
feat or invention. 


REO PERFORMANCE —reliability, depend- 
ability, uniformity of performance of all Reos, of 
whatever model or price—is the result of the 
taking of infinite pains in the designing, the mak- 
ing and the inspection of the Reo product. 

IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS that count—not the 
big ones. 

ANYONE—A BOY EVEN—can make a motor 
that will be “different.”” Or an axle, a transmis- 
sion or a set of springs that might impress the tyro 
as new and wonderful. 

BUT TO MAKE ANY of these vital units better— 
that is the task—that should be the aim. It has 
always been the Reo aim. 


INFINITE CARE in the fabrication and then in the 
inspection, and finally in the testing of the 
assembled whole—that is the secret of Reo success 
in making, not the most but the best, automobiles. 


IF THERE ARE 2000 PARTS in a motor car; and 
if there’s an average of four machining operations 
on a part—that’s 8000 chances for something to 
go wrong! 
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The New Reo the Fifth, “‘The Incomparable Four,”” 


The New Sedininadl Reo Six Touring Car, $1150, 
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$875, f. ‘o. b. Lansing 


of Reo Reliability 


AND ONE DEFECTIVE PART—one, however 
small or does not fit 
absolutely, and you’d have a car that would be 
less than a Reo in performance—more than a Reo 


in cost of upkeep. 


INFINITE PAINS, WE SAID: Per 
See om. But if you could know 
the task—how 


creeping into any one 
these 8000 Sartre grant us the word 
“infinite.” 


IT IS NOT UNCOMMON—in fact—it is the rule— 
Se Souw Reo Sener to Gsive bis ers heumnivet 


miles—a year, two years—without even even seeing 
the inside of a garage or lifting the bonnet to make 


an adjustment or repair. 
HONOR AND FAITH and a Good Intent—these 


Ve were 


f.o. &. Lansing le 
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ELECTRICITY ON FARMS 
HE benefits of electricity on the 
farm have been shown in previous 


articles. Now for the cost. And in 
the beginning I must confess I cannot 
give the cost of the outfit or of operating 
the system. You can readily see that a 
large outfit costs more than a small one 
and that a power or lighting system that 
uses lots of electricity will cost more for 
operation than one that uses little of the 
“juice,”’ as electricity is commonly called. 

One farmer will operate his cream sepa- 
rator daily, also a pump, washing machine, 
churn, corn sheller or feed grinder when 
needed, and will sit up reading longer 
than the neighbors, therefore using more 
electricity than one who uses little power 
and little light. In the October issue I 
showed how to light a home well without 
hurt: the eyes. Of course that takes 
Seale cheetelaliy than a dim light—but it 
is worth it. 

Do not figure too closely on the cost 
of any convenience or necessity. You 
ean get along with hand power and candle 
light, but who wants to! A camel can go 
seven days without a drink, but who 
wants to be a camel in order to have that 
peculiar faculty? A thing is worth the 
money if it serves its ) py as cheaply 
as any other of its kind can do it, and you 
are more satisfied with that service than 
without it. The cost of electricity on the 
farm depends on whether it is force 
created for its specific purpose, or whether 
it is a by-product of some other force. 

The farmer who has a gas engine that 
runs considerable during the week to do 
work such as pumping or cream separat- 
ing, could develop dectricity as a by- 
product at a lower cost than the farmer 
who has never had an engine to do any 
of these things. 

So far as operating a cream separator 
is concerned, it would be better to run it 
by electric motor than by gasoline engine 
because the motor developes a steady 
power while the engine is more or less 
jerky, which is hard on the separator. 
One writer who has investigated the cost 
of electric power for farm use has esti- 
mated it at from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents a week for a_ thirty-volt plant 
having one and one-half horse power 
capacity. 

The cost depends, as I said, upon the 
voltage required to operate the motors 
and lights needed. In buying, figure more 
than you think you will need, that you 
can have more power or more light with- 
out buying more storage batteries, or 
without dimming your lights or lessening 
your power by the increased load. The 
convenience will make such a hit with the 
family that the chances are more, rether 
than less electricity will be wanted, after 
using it awhile. 

Write to companies that manufaciure 
farm electric outfits, and get familiar with 
the terms used in the catalogs, then 
figure out just how many machines you 
want to operate with electric motors, and 
how many lights you want in-the house 
and other bulldines. Then make a rough 
sketch of the arrangement of buildings 
and distances apart, and show where you 
expect to put the dynamo and engine. 
Put down the number of lights you think 
you will need in each building, send the 
sketch to each maker of electric plants 
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and have them estimate the cost of all that 
you will need to fill your order. 

It is more than likel that several manu- 
facturers will send their representatives 
out to see you and talk the plans over 
before giving you a very definite estimate 
of cost. This is the most satisfactory way 
for both buyer and seller. Their engineers 
will suggest changes that will give you 
better service or save you money. 

When you are satisfied with the outfit 
and — of a manufacturer, make your 
purchase. You may be sure a fittle 
competitive bidding will be to your ad- 
vantage, but get poetry so that one may 
not seem to underbid another while in 
reality giving you less for your money. 
It is lasting service you want rather than 
a cheap “bargain” that may mean much 
after expense.—A. S. 


VISIT YOUR SCHOOL 

At a recent public gathering of from 
three to four hundred people, who were 
earnestly discussing the problem of better- 
ing the district schools, a call was made 
for the number of Ba pe in the audience 
who had visited ir school within the 
i year to hold up their hands. Only 
ourteen responded. Only fourteen out of 
a probable 400. And they all were patrons 
of district schools! Yet practically every 
person in the room had some opinion 
on the subject of schools, had some idea 
they advanced as to school improvement, 
or offered some criticism as to the’present 
method of teaching in district schools. 
Without being present during school hours 
for at least a year, how could a patron 
honestly and with first-hand knowledge 
say whether or not their school was being 
conducted as it should be? 

It should be the duty of every patron 
of every school to visit at least one session 
during each term. If you do not, how do 
you profess to know how the work is 
progressing? Johnny may come home and 
tell you, but Johnny may not always have 
it just right, even if is your child. 
One of the great faults with which many 
parents are afflicted is to believe their 
children in the tales they tell as they 
come home from school, whereupon said 
parent immediately starts a line of gossip 
over the phone that quickly spreads over 
the district, telling how “my Johnny” 
or “my Ruth”’ has been snubbed or abused 
or put back in their books by the teacher 
“without reason and without justice.’ 
Hold your tongue regarding the merits or 
demerits of the teacher and as to the 
exact truth of what “Johnny” and “Ruth” 
tell until you visit the school, then in- 
vestigate thoroly and talks things over 
with the teacher. Take your criticism 
direct to the teacher instead of peddling 
it all over the neighborhood. 

A parent-teacher association is a great 
help to any district school, as it enco 
frequent visits to the school while the 
school is doing actual work. We have 
one in this district, and we aim to visit 
the school at least once each month, 
going in a body. If we have any criticism 
to make, either as a whole or as an 
individual we make it here, where the 
teacher and all the neighbors can hear it. 
The teacher welcomes these meetings and 
the out-spokenness of the patrons of the 
school, for, as he says, he knows in this 
way whenever a patron is dissatisfied, and 
in every instance so far he has been able 
to end the dissatisfaction at once. There 
is no more growling about the school over 
the phone lines since the regular visits 
to the school have become the custom— 
the patrons wait with their kicks until 
they actually are in the school room, and 
then, in nine cases out of ten they find 
they have no cause for kicking and 
home better satisfied than ever with 
work of the teacher. 

Anyway, whether you have a parent- 
teacher association in your district or not, 
visit your school. ether satisfied or 
not with the work of the yg to 
the school and spend at least a y 
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while the school is in actual work. The 
chances are that you will come home 
better satisfied than ever with the teacher 
if you were satisfied at the beginning and 
much of your dissatisfaction will likely 
disappear if you went with dissatisfaction 
appearing at every move. The reasonable 
person has only to see the teacher in 
actual charge of the school to realize the 
problems, both and small, that con- 
tinually arise, and then, if that person 
will continue in a reasonable state of 
mind, the little tales told by “Johnny”’ or 
“Ruth” will be wonderf y discounted 
and the parent will see that more often 
the cuild instead of the teacher is in the 
wrong. But even if the teacher should 
be in the wrong, go direct to the teacher 
with your complaint instead of peddling 
it wholesale in the neighborhood. If the 
patrons will visit their school larly 
ninety-nine times out of a hun all in 
the ict will remain satisfied with the 
work of the teacher and all pupils will do 
better work.—H. H. 


A HOMEMADE ENGINEERING DE- 
VICE 











“~ 


With a plumb bob, a few pieces of lum- 
ber, some nails and a string, one can quick- 
ly construct a leveling instrument which is 
accurate enough for any approximate work. 
It will be found adequate for finding 
differences in elevation on grading jobs, 
mens contour ditches, establishing a 
suitable location for a siphon water system, 
and other similar work. 

Take a piece of 1 by 6 inch fence board 
and plane one edge for a straight edge to 
sight over. Eight feet long is the proper 
length, for the instrument will then be 

y handled. Construct an A-frame 
two and one-half feet high over the center 
with 1 by 3 inch stuff and tie together at 
the top as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. Notice that the tie piece and the 
straight edge are on the same side of the 
A-frame. Attach the plumb bob to an eye 
screw placed in the center of the bottom 
edge of the tie piece, making the strin 
of such length that the point of the plum 
bob will lack a quarter of an inch of touch- 
ing the straight edge. Now select two 
points about seven feet apart which are 
about level. Set the level upon them and 
mark the point directly beneath the point 
of the plumb bob. Reverse the level, 
taking care to have it rest on the same two 
places on its bottom edee, and make a 
second mark under the plumb bob in its 
new position. A point midway between 
the two marks thus determined is found 
and when the plumb bob is directly above 
it, the straight is level. When used, 
the level is p on two boxes or saw 
horses and leveled in the direction to be 
sighted. For work over short distances, 
a rod scaled to feet and inches and ten 
feet long is used and the rod is read directly 
by the penae sighting. For re} dis- 
tances, the same rod is fitted with a a 
target and the reading is taken by the rod- 
man when he has located the target after 
the direction of the person sighting. 

You will need for straight edge: one 
piece 1 by 6 inches, 8 feet long; for a frame: 
two pieces 1 by 3 inches, 314 feet long, one 
piece 1 by 8 inches, 1 foot long; a 
— " ; two feet of stout cord; nails. 


Public sentiment is difficult to mold, 
but impossible to destroy when once 
molded. 

Pure air in the poultry house is essential. 
Muslin tacked over an open window 
affords best ventilation. 
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HARTMAN’S 
Wonderful Engine 
Offer 


Most Remarkable 
and Liberal 
Proposition 
Ever Made 














liberal engine hve 
proposi ever 
Sizes to offered to the farmer—an offer that is without 
~~ lin the history of engine selling. |} Wie have euch eseet 
and Choose From confidence in the Majestic ne—we are so sure that you will find the engine 
aa you want—that we will send you tet ligation on Your pert to keep it | —s 
oe slightest obligation on it, if for any 
or no reason at all, you do not wish to do so. e 


pK gait? S No Deposit—No C. O. D. No Security 


3 and S Hi. P. We don't even ask for references like others do. All ask is an opportunity 
- ha ot wontaatel engine—a Sesser weolieg enaine—at @ lower 


Portables: 
5, 7, and 14 H. P. than it engine. is 
on positive that trial 






















engine on 
were f a= 
os oe aaa out one cent. ut, © yon aso cumpistely eunvinend that pewhape cen can yen 


get puch a wonderful working engine and st euch w low prion then keep it on easy, liberal Farm Credit terms, which give 


The Great Majestic En Engin ines 
For Gasoline or Kerosene 













A Free Trial of a Majestic Engine will convince Sw that it is the only i Farm Crec eC dit iit Plan 
engine Bah SS ot enough for Jou It ie dependable, farmers. oe AY. BB 
sells at a price so that you cannot afford to be wi one. Majestic ¢ you want and we'll ship 

Let us prove this to you. Send for FREE Engine Select the size  fajestic Engin 
and style engine that will best suit ts. We will ship the payment—one-tenth—in 
engine without paying one cent in advance. We only ask you to balance monthly in 9 
engine on the ing 


the Majestic an comparison any other et. tallmen 
Compare it point by point, feature for feature. You will readily see that 8 te 
the Majestic leads them all. Smianse ta Broceusiony 


One point to consider is that the Majestic is a perfectly balanced en- men’ every two 
gine. it toot a bie like le, over-heavy, engines which consume enor- ce ge 
mous quantities of fuel. Nor others 20 light they literally jerk them- Wonderful 
selves to pieces when running at full speed. Majestic is just the right b> ima ENGINE 
weight for the power it is to develop. Has other big improve- pense, and the 
pw ping ty FH” Convenient and compact. Built to stand abuse i BOOK 


and give good, efficient service ee 


Farm beet EE oy the eae We Sate aie & ous cent. 
Gress Engines working for wa you thout it, — 
to keep the engine if you don’t Fy in Wi 





THE HARTMAN CO, 


4010-12 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 





4 77a ee Sh ——_- —~- 7-1, 
Ez 


Your Credit Is Good With Hartman rue nartman COMPANY, 


























Hartman will trust you no matter who you are, or where 4010-12 La Salle Street, Chicago, ll. 
you live. No bank wy a oad reference asked like others i tho a ee i 
do—no mortgage—no embarrass: uestions—no collectors Hy Nobis ea be a a —— —_— | 
—no red tape. You may ig oe jeaah i if t prefer but it | Full-Year-To-Pay Farm Credit Plan. 
costs you not one penny extra ey of Hartman's Full-Year- | 
To-Pay, Without Interest, Farm Credit 
HARTMAN <== | 
P. O. Box or R. F. D. 
Wi [ i i ru i ’ O U ee State. 
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Signed taquirtes will be prom: answered 
by mail if two-cent pie . Ad- 
dress ‘Su =," 





Parming, Dee Moines, Iowa. 


INJURY TO FRUIT TREES 

“Altho we protected our young fruit 

trees with paper i 
a good bit of injury to the bark last winter. 
The trees are three or four years old. 
What shall we do for them?”’—A. J., Minn. 
Sie Sart is Ged om Pp Oe 
trees that yh gnawed by rabbits 
gna 








the flow of sa 
it will do in 


than if not so protected. Unless 
bark is removed to the wood entirely 
around the tree it will not die from the 
pirdling by mice or rabbits, which seldom 


ng 

passage for the sap across 
the girdled section, when properly in- 
serted and waxed. 


ORIGIN OF HEREFORDS 

‘Can you give me any information con- 
cerning the origin of Hereford breed 
of cattle? When were | first brought 
to America?”’—J. R. F., Ill. 

There is some question about the origin 
of the Hereford of cattle. They 
are known to have existed in as 
early as the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. They are probably descendants 
of the native En cattle, but were 
undoubtedly crossed by a number of 
different breeds. Some writers claim that 
the white faces were produced by a cross 
with white faced black cattle introduced 
from Holland, others that the white in the 
Hereford came from white cattle of Ire- 
land. The Herefords were first introduced 
into America about forty-five years ago 
and since that time there have been 
numerous importations. 


MAKING FOWLER’S SOLUTION 

“Can you give me the recipe for making 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic?”—W. L. D., 
Va. 

Fowler’s solution is an aqueous solution 
of arsenite of potassium, of such strength 
that one hundred parts represent one part 
of arsenious oxide or white arsenic. ft is 
a convenient form for the administration 
of arsenic and is named after Fowler, 
an English physician who first brought it 
into use. Without the proper instru- 
ments for measuring and some skill in 
handling such materials, the preparation 
of this solution should be left to a regis- 
tered pharmacist or bought in ready pre- 
pared form. 





CASH RENT 
I rented my farm to a party living 
near, I to have the buildings myself. We 
wrote no lease. 1 was to have cash rent, 
but no time was set to pay it. What is 


cash rent and when should it be paid? 
The first party rented to a second party 
and let him have half. This last party 
wants the straw and cornstalks and wants 


to cut second crop of hay which is not 
customary here. Myself and first party 
agree, but have I anything to do with 
second party? First party has agreed to 
leave straw and second crop of hay for me. 
Could I cut this hay myself as long as the 
first party is willing?’”’—S. B., Minn. 
“Cash” rent means rent to be paid in 


as distinguished from grain rent. 


money, 


gs, rabbite did | 8 


| tenant from cultivating this 20-foot strip 





It is not payable until the end of the lease 
year, unless there is an ment or local 
— to the ah ‘ Po goane party 
as no greater rights acquired 
under the lease from you, and since the 
first party does not deny your right to the 
w, cornstalks and second crop of hay, 
the second party cannot claim them as 
against you. You are therefore entitled to 
cut the second crop of hay. If there had 
been = mutual a ing between 
you our tenant about the straw 
stalks and second crop, your ri ht would 
have been still protected by cus- 
tom you mention.—A. L. H. 8. 


GRINDING GRAIN FOR HORSES 





“We are equi to grind our 
in and wish to know if it would pay us | 
do this with our horse feed. Much | 


of the oats fed seems to pass thru un- | 
digested.”"—A. F., Mo. 

Experiments at several experiment 
stations in this country and abroad in- 
dicate that while rolling or grinding grain 
for horses increases digestibility, the gai 
is not as a usual thi nap caved © 
pay for the work. the grinding 


can be done at low cost it would no doubt | two-thirds 


pay to grind or crush the oats and 

bly the corn. Wheat, barle and rye 
should always be crushed if possible. 
eal he goeund depth bephy an 
shou groun pen on the 
animal's teeth and fhe amount of work he 
is doing. Horses at hard labor with little 
time in the stall, or with poor teeth 
should be fed ground grain and under such 
conditions the cost of preparing the feed 
is more than justified. 


FASTENING TO PLASTERED WALL | 

“In our renovating last spring, we have 
had our bathroom painted and the 
plastered walls enameled. I have bought 
some very nice bath fixtures, towel bars, 
etc. How can I put them up so they will 
not break the plaster and pull out?” 

What you want is a supply of nickel 
plated screws one inch long, and a few 
nickel plated “toggle bolts.” Place your 
fixture in exactly the position desired, and 
with a pencil mark on wall the position of 
each screw hole. With the blade of 
a penknife bore a hole thru the plaster 
for each screw. If a lath is struck, the 
inch screw will hold firmly. If the hole 
comes between laths, enlarge to 14 inch 
in diameter and use the toggle bolt. 
The toggle bolt is an ingenious combina- 
tion of screw and cross arm. You fold it, 
thrust it thru the hole in the plaster and 
the cross arm falls to a vertical position 
half above and half below the bolt. When 
the bolt is tightened the cross arm is 
drawn against the back of the laths above 
and below the hole. If the above direc- 
tions are followed and you are careful 
in boring the holes in the plaster, the 
= will stay permanently in position. 
—W. E. C. 


BOUNDARY DISPUTE 
“T own a 40-acre tract and have held 
deed on same for five years. The parti- 
tion fence is a hedge which has been in | 
existence for thirty years. My neighbor 
now claims that the fence is twenty feet 
on his land and he has prevented my 





for two years. What is the Missouri law 
covering this?’”’—A. L. J., Mo. 

Under the laws of Missouri, if a fence is 
treated by the adjoining owners for more 
than ten years as being the true boundary 
line, the line cannot be changed without 
mutual consent. So, if you and your pred- 


land up to the hedge fence for more than 
ten years, and without being disturbed in 


your possession for a ight run of ten 
years, your neighbor cannot now claim 
the twenty feet. But you should not per- 
mit him to use it im any way, and should 
continue to have the land cultivated up to 
the fenee, to avoid any valid claim attach- 

in his favor. If the strip is valuable 
and your neighbor interferes with your 
possession, you should promptly consult 
a¢eliable attorney in your county to pro- 
tect your iene. A. L. H. 8. 


ORPHAN PIGS 

“One of our sows died leaving ten 
strong pigs. What can I give them to rear 
them successfully? Just now I am feed- 
ing cow's milk with one teaspoonful of 
condensed milk diluted with fifty percent 
water and sweetened.”—R. H. C., Ohio. 

There is a considerable difference in the 
analysis of cow’s milk and sow’s milk 
there being 72 percent more protein and 
80 percent more fat in sow’s milk than in 
cow’s milk, so possibly by doubling the 
amatnt of cream in the alk ond oddt 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of sugar an 
irds of an ounce of soluble blood 
flour to a quart of milk the composition 
of the feed would be better suited for the 
young pigs. It would not be necessary 
add these things to milk more than a few 
days. The pigs should be fed often when 
young and the utensils should be kept 


CRIBBING COLT 

“My three year old colt is a stump- 
sucker or cribber. What can I do for him? 
When in the wagon he bites the wagon 
tongue but he does not crib when in the 
stall.”"—J. S., Tl. 

Many plans have been suggested for 
overcoming cribbing, such as smearing 
the fittings, mangers, hayracks and sides 
of the stalls with aloes or other bitters; 
removing fittings and feeding off the 
ground ; providing muzzles; sup Sing rock 
salt for the horse to lick, and the use of a 
strap tightly drawn around the neck, all of 
which seem to fail with the confirmed 
eribber. Since idleness seems to be the 
principal cause, the best way to avoid 
the trouble is to keep the horse at work or 
exercise him regularly. A very tired horse 
seldom cribs. 


TRESPASS: POSSESSION OF 
GAME 


(A) A hunter and dog went on premises 
containing signs ‘No Hunting.’ The dog 
out a rabbit and chased it under 
the ry. The farmer shot the dog. 
Is the farmer compelled to pay for the 
dog? (B) A fox being chased by a hunter 
ran onto a farm and the farmer shot the 
fox. The hunter was a quarter of a mile 
behind. The hunter claims that the fox 
belonged to him and that the farmer had 
no right to it. In court which would get 
the fox?’ —F. B., Ill. 

(A) Yes. The hunter was liable for 
trespass, and might have been ejected 
with no more force than was reasonably 
necessary to put him off the place, but the 
farmer had no more right to destroy the 
hunter’s property rights in the dog, any 
more than he would have had a right to 
shoot the hunter.. (B) The fox belonged 
to the farmer. This is doubtless true, 
even if he had given the hunter permission 
to hunt on his place, but is especially 
true if no such permission was granted. 
Wild animals belong to persons to kill 
or capture them, as against persons who 





ecessors in ownership have occupied the 


merely ‘‘saw them first.’-—A. L. H. 8. 






















Wonderful 


Beats CET iits 
oy ae O cresetalay 





wb. common kerosene (coal oil) the 
Aladdin produces a light that beats gas, elec- 
tricity and acetylene — that makes old-style, 
round-wick lamps seem feeble as candles in com- 
parison. In gi this better light, the Aladdin 
uses less than half as much oil. 


Burns 94% Air—Burns 50 Burns without odor, 


noise or smoke. Gives 
Hours on a Gallon of Oil | white, mellow, rest- 


ful, steady light. Comes nearest to sunlight of 
all man-made lights. The U.S.Government and 
34 Universities have tested and endorse the 
Aladdin. It was awarded the Gold Medal at the 
Panama Exposition against the world’s best. 
Three million people already are enjoying it. 


Banis Strain— Dim lights are responsible 
Save A ders Eyes for much eye. Prive ng head- 


ache and miser The 
Aladdin banishes these ills. Saves the children’s 


eyes. Encourages study and reading. Cheér and 
contentment abide in homes made bright by Aladdin. 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 
To Make a Lot of Money 


Every home needs good light. The Aladdin—with its wonder- 
ful gift to country homes of the brightest and mellowest of all 
lights—produced from ordinary kerosene (coal oil) at a big oil 
saving—needs only to be shown. m it’s seen, it is en for 
trial with open arms; when it’s tried, its users never go back to 
the old feeble I lights. 


These Men Without Former Experience 
Make Big Money—So Can You 








W. D. McIntosh, without experi- by wrt writes: “I have lighted up the 
ence, cleaned up $500.00 the homes in the community for miles 
first three months. around with A Lamps 


Frank L, distribut- There is no limit to the field. Many 
ing Aladdins is “‘best job I ever distributors have replaced electric 
."" Hemakes $5.00 to $10.00 “4 with Aladdins. 

aday along. W. V. Beale, for instance, has put 

Aladdins in in thre® homes where elec- 

puts in — Ainains trie light had been used for years. 

and nets $5 ee ‘or each Charlie Conrad, a farmer, made 
evening's work 


$2,000.00 in two winters in spare 
W. H. Hilemon sold six between time, distributing Aladdins. 

2 and8 p.m. $18.00 for 4 houre’ work. B. L. Belsha, on his first attempt, 

Mrs. M. R. Dutton has the Alad- old $98.00 worth of Aladdins in two 


din her home, has made a lot of 
—+ 5: at T (Addresses furnished on request.) 


money in its distribution and proud- 
Thousands are co with the Aladdin—send the cou- 


ining money 
pon—see if you don’t want this chance to make a lot of money. 


No Money Needed —We Furnish the Capital 
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New w Kerosene Light 


I'wice the Light—on I 






Wy 
Y : 


4 
Vy) a a 


Whole Room is 
Light as Day 


lalf the Oil 


= 


To any person who can pro- 
$1000 in Gold for a Lamp duce or show us an oil lamp 
Equal to the ALADDIN equal to the New Aladdin 

we'll pay $1000 in gold. Write 
for circular giving full particulars of this great challenge offer. 


The Aladdin stands head and shoulders above competition. 
That’s why we make the offer. 


” F r.:. ‘ Will you agree to use the 
10 Days ree Trial. Send Aladdin lamp in your 
No Mon y eP , Ch arges home ten days if we'll 


send itp 
Just fill out the coupon and we'll send you 
about our 10-day free trial offer. You can then see for your- 
self that our claims for the Aladdin are based on conserva- 
tive facts. You can see how the Aladdin makes your old 
style lamp look like candles—how it lights every nook and 
corner of the room and brings new cheer into your home, 
You can find out how noiseless, smokeless and quiet it is— 
how it does really beat gas, electricity and acetylene for 
brilliancy, and how it saves one-half or more in oil and actu- 
ally pays for itself. Just send the coupon. We'll do the rest. 


Get One Free—Send the Coupon 


To One User in Each Locality We Offer the Big Chance 
to Get the Aladdin Free and Make Big Money 

We have thousands of inquiries from our advertising. 

user in every locality to whom we can — oy ho, are interested i 


the Aladdin. You don’t need to be a 
Aladdin lighted up and IT WILL DO TS OWN 


general the aoe =e theft to ppl a you neigh 
ood tor thechanceto get the addin free, and to make some 
Send the coupon. We'll tell you the whole plan. paaks come OF the firs. 


Mantle Lamp Co., 210 Aladdin Bldg., Chicago 
Largest Kerosene (Coal-Oil) Mantle Lamp House in the World 
Also Offices at 
New York City, Portland, Ore., Montreal and Winnipeg, Can. 


MANTLE LAMP COMPANY 


? All right! 
iculars 


210 Aladdin Building, Chicago, Il. 
Your offer to send Aladdin for 10 days’ trial— 
Your plan whereby I can get my Aladdin free and 
SESE ts Bother or not 


Gentlemen:—I want to know more about 
H the Aladdin Lamp— 
make a lot of money without the need of experience 
or capital. 
you havea or auto to work in rural - it oceu- 
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A'TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY) 











Sunny 





OU said that rust of wheat and smut} leaves, dead wood, rotting material in the | 


of oats are fungus diseases, or are) soil, etc., are called saprophytes. Mush-| Mf ta 
caused by a fungus. Maybe I ought | rooms come in this latter class.” Dispositions 


to know what a fungus is, but I don’t and| “I know that what you have said has | 

I believe there are a lot of others here who} made us all better acquainted with our ‘ ‘ 

are in the same boat. Can’t you tell us| enemies, the plant diseases, and that will and good digestion go 

something more about it? Rust and smut | help us in planning our fight against them, hand in hand, and one 

are serious pests in our grain fields, especi-} but we would like to hear what you have f the bi id 

ally in some years, and, if there is any way| to say about the best methods of con-| e e iggest ascs to 
good digestion is a 


to cut down the loss, I want to know about! trolling fungus diseases,” remarked the | 
it.” | president of the club. regular dish of 


I had dropped in at a meeting of aj “Your question has opened a mighty 
farmers’ club in our neighborhood and a/| big subject and one that it is impossible | 
Professor from the experiment station had | to deal with in a general way. There is no | 
just concluded a lecture in which he dealt! general method whereby all, or even a| ra @- uts 
with the improvement of the wheat crop.| considerable number of fungus diseases, | 
The remarks quoted above came from one | can be controlled. Almost every disease | 


of the active members of the club and | is a problem in itself and must be handled | This wonderfully delicious 
started an interesting discussion of some | in a different manner than other plant h these f 

mighty practical things, so I am going to| diseases. One fact, however, applies to a| wheat an riey ood 1s 80 
give you a part of it. | great number of fungus diseases and has | processed that it yields its 


“T am glad you brought up the ques- caused a great many farmers and garden| nourishing goodness to the 


tion,” replied the Professor, “and I’ll do | ers to lessen their confidence in experiment - 
my best to help you out. It is not possible | stations. What I mean is this: a man system in about one hour— 
to give a short definition of a fungus, so| sees what he thinks is the first stages of a record for ease of digestion. 


disease attacking one of his crops. He) 





I'll have to explain. - st te hi . Pt a 
staoe Oe. — order © ~ 44 most of | tion and asks that they tell him what itis | Take it all round, Grape- 
which live on other plants, either dead or | and se — og Ay yy Nutscontributes beautifully 
alive, and a few of them live on the bodies; --© Usually ives & rep I LOO | to sturdiness of bod 
of animals, living or dead. Toadstools, late to effect a cure but that by following diam. & y = . 
mushrooms, rusts, mildews, and moulds} certain methods he can prevent the disease | radiant, happy personality. 
are some of the most common fungi but it| from sprea The reason for this is that ‘ 
is estimated that there are more than fifty = mes emp | o wey apt gare —~ Every table should have its 
thousand species altogether.” done their damage to the particular plan i i 

“Did shay say that they are plants?” |on which they are living and are in Lene daily ration of Grape-Nuts. 
anid ecsbacne. late stage when they become noticea le. | as 9 99 

Take the red or orange rust of wheat There sa Reason 





“Yes, fungi are true plants but they are og 
very different from ordinary plants with | mat ay ; - red pee Nee gay aT 
which you are familiar. The principal |") Se _ been | 

- produced and which will start the disease 


difference is in the way they get their food. ‘ 

You all know that common plants get a} . —_ eens ane soaeian e — yee = a Stop Crop 

pore of their food from the soil and part p ’ y : 

rom the air. It takes the action of sun-| they are almost ready to suread their tin De- 

light on the green coloring matter found in snodn Winkel antl anlied ee When on — oe © 

the leaves and stems to change the ma-| 2. the red > in on ‘aah the rust struction 

terials taken from phen pon into a form alveody produced its spores 

that the plant can build up its tissues|"",; . = 

from them. Just how this green coloring | cee en Nae oie ae | free boo 

matter, called chlorophyll, works is not} maothed ef mowth “t will make #% easier 

known, but it has been demonstrated many | o> wenn to = sated Ge dueninneeanh of 

times that plants which do not have it aioe Ane. ie dese P 

are not able to use the food contained in to asain, Yeu know that oftte won tant 

air and the mineral part of soil. ‘They '| sepased te echalindn hed a hoe 

have to depend upon green plants and | Pe a * ® Gertein oan. F _— 

upon animals to prepare their food for | Finder roper conditions of tinal an ween 

them. rhe rusts and smuts ce food | and and neletane this spawn ws and devel- ——~—~— 823, Owensboro, Ky. 

the mildews on vines get their ood from | .- (ened Mie parts which spread thruout Branches and Denver 

the plants they are living on.” the soil and get their nourishment from the 
“You mean that the plant with the fun- decaying material in the soil. The part 

gus on it has to gather enough food from that appears on top of the soil and ig com- Spread 

the soil and air both for itself and the) ponly known as the mushroom is not all 

fungus and change it into usable form?” | o¢ the plant, but is in reality onty the frait | ou can spread straw 

interrupted a man near the front. of the fungus. ‘The thread-like growth | from 15 to 20 acres a 
“That is exactly what I mean,” con-| under the surface is a part of the plant day and increase 

tinued the Professor, “and usually the just as truly as is the fruit. eee a 

ry cannot provide enough to make its|“ «“Yoy have all noticed mushrooms after | “Perfection” 

est growth and at the same time supply | they have turned to puff-balls and have e on 
the parasite grow ing pod pee ag . = sut your foot on them to see the dust fly’. Straw Spreader 
way that fungi weaken and kill the plants | ifhig brown dust is really the spores and Easy to attach, runs eas- 
- fly, spreads fast and even} 











ingus diseases keep out of sight until 















they are living upon. They starve them | ea} ust i which. unde 
by robbing them of the food they heve| eS oe “wil grew and peo pays for itself . 
prepared for themselves.” duce a new fungus lant. on All 

“What do you mean by ‘parasite’? We! ‘Rust of wheat differs from the mush-| sow Tre thied oncecsstall yes  Scid on 60 Det Triel. 
want to understand things as we go along,” | room in that it grows its thread-like parts | BOOK on Straw. A 
came from an interested listener. in the tissues of the leaves or stems of the ty & MACHINE COMPANY. 





“A parasite is a plant or animal that! wheat plant and obtains its food from the 


, . : Is Daily Becoming Harder to Get Patents. 
lives on or in another plant or animal and | sap in the wheat instead of from the decay- f Experts. For val- 


| T Inventors need services o: 
uable free advice and expert service write 








obtains its food from it. Fungi that live | ing material in the soil.’’ SUES & CO., Patent Experts, D Washington 
on living plants are parasites and those| ‘‘You are making things so plain that I pe Dh aan Td 7 make 
d MONEY ry FA ee 


that live on dead material, such as dead’ think we all understand and this discus-/ 














ion is really the best part of the meeting. 
It is clear to me from what you have told 
us about fungus diseases that one of the 
most important points in fighting them 
is to knew the habits of the fungus that is 
causing the trouble and in that way know 
where our enemies can be found at different 
seasons of the year. I, for one, would like 
to know just how the rust of wheat keeps 
alive from year to year and when and how 
we can attack it with greatest effect.” 
These remarks came from one of the 
most prominent farmers in the neighbor- 
hood and started a discussion and a 
volley of questions askedeand answered. 
How the rust spends part of the year on 
bushes that commonly grow along road- 
sides and fence rows and are seldom sus- 
pected of having any connection with the 
disease of the wheat crop; this and some of 
the methods whereby the disease can be 
partially controlled are some of the things 
that I will have to tell you about at an- 
other time.—A. H. 8. 





ABOUT DRY BATTERIES | 
I have seen so many requests as to what 
can be done to renew dry cells, or batteries 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


s. 





ation 





1 Salata 





as they are commonly called, that I would | NYTHING which raises the standard of hand efficiency deserves to 


tell what I know on the subject, and pos- 
sibly save the editor answering that ques- 
tion many times in the course of a year. 


rank as a national service—and 
piven to Hansen loves. 


this is the high place everywhere 


For dress occasions or in overalls, 


The dry cell is weey a paper-lined| whether you handle a horse or plow, motorcycle, car or engine, you 


zine cylinder, which is the positive elec- 
trode, filled with moistened oxide of zinc, | 
manganese, zine chloride, ete. A piece of | 
carbon in the center of these materials, | 
but not touching the zine at any point, 
forms the negative electrode. This acts 
on the zine cylinder and chemically con-| 
sumes it, and you may have noticed, that the | 
zine is usually, tho not always, badly 
eaten on a cell which is worn out. It 
sometimes happens that the tar covering 
on the top a the cell becomes cracked. 
This will dry out the inside of the cell and 
it will not give current. In such a case as 
this they may be partially renewed by drill- 
ing a small hole in top and pouring in all 
the strong vinegar or sait water it will 
take up. The hole and all cracks should 
then be filled with melted tar or paraffin. 
Asa general rule, however, it is unprofit- 
able to try to renew dry cells. It is much 
better to take care of them and discard 
them as soon as they become weak. 
Dampness and short circuiting are the 
main causes of spoiled cells. Dampness 
in the paper covering will also short cir- 
cuit the battery, or connected cells. 
Another way to get longer service out of 
worn cells is to connect two batteries in 
parallel. If an engine has been using four 
new cells connected in series, that is from 
zine to carbon, take four more cells wired 
in the same way on which the zines and 
tops are sound. The four cells connected 
in series constitute a battery. You then 
have two batteries of four worn cells each. 
lhen connect the carbon terminals of each 
battery and the zine teminals of each bat- 
tery. When connecting with the engine 
connect as with one battery only, one en 
to the carbon and the other to the zine 
of one of the batteries, and the current 
will flow across from the one battery and 
join its strength with that of the other. 
This method is applicable to stationary 
engine use or when f arfrom new cells when 
the battery gives out, and is only a tem- 


porary eee. 

Discard your worn cells and take care) 
of your new ones. Save the binding posts| 
and the carbons of the old ones. There is 
nothing better than an old carbon for 
scouring a plow or cultivator shovels. 
Even the old zinc is valuable. If it is 
burnt on the fire in the stove it will clean 
the soot out of the stove and chimney as 
well. So do not try to use a cell after it is 
weak unless you have to. It is useful in 
other ways.—J. W. D. 

































look best—work best in a Hansen. 


You don’t mind somuch how-your hands 
look at work, but how about the hours off? 
Wear a Hansen on duty and be proud of 
your hands always. Prevent a cracked, 
calloused skin with this jlove of depend- 
able protection. All finest leathers, easily 
cleaned, soft, pliable, durable. 


For women-and children too. Write for 
free book. It shows the way to extra 
plove comfort without extra cost. For 
motoring, driving and cyclin8, a Hansen 
glove or mitten insures warmth and 
freedom. If your dealer is not supplied, 
write us. Send for book anyway. 


HANSEN GLOVES 





| : O.C. Hansen Manufacturin3 Co, 
129AE Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dan Patch 

and 





Gauntlet Dan Patch Mitten — 
The yap Page quaety. esse Drivi deneral 
Blove that helps ly lined,furorfleece WT: » lamb fur Double-Up Auto Mitten 
the hends wool ot fleece wool lined Fur-lined, with one finger free 
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Ed. H. Witte. 





expert ir making his particular part 
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O far as actual engine value is concerned, I would 
ng double the present prices for 

Engines. Great factory efficiency and selling direct 
from factory to user makes these prices possible, 


NV | sateptcicar | onqustne cack: than only 108 caution nt cock, ors eH seose 
one ar ™ on engines a‘ each, or 
profit on an} each, [very engine | soll helps soll others. 


, for example, whoturns fly w heels 
better job thanif he worked LS 2 only a 
f hour each day and then ran a truck et aol worked on 


the rest of the time. In the big WITTE a becomes an 
of the engine. My actual cost for high 
My own private 


good It has been proven that quantity prod 
farm exoh| low, Leould not bulld WITTE engines 
year. What while I build thousands. A man 
N more could I Say opp S00 auieher sep and 


ine parts is from 44 to }4 what many others pay. 
WITTE Engines require only one-tenth of one gallon 
to 
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A COMMUNITY CENTER 


By J. F. THOMAS 


F course we 
believe in 
spending 

$3000 for a build- 
ng in which to 
hold farmers’ 
meetings and so- 
cial gatherings.” 

That is sure to 
be the answer 
when the farmers 
in the vicinity of 
Fredsville are 
asked about their 
experience with 
such a building. 
This kind of a building, which they call an 
auditorium, was constructed in 1903 at 
Fredsville near the center of a Danish com- 
munity in Grundy county, Iowa. It 
was found to be one of the best means of 
keeping the young people together. All 
farmers’ meetings which cannot be held 
at the farms are held here—such meetings 
as cow testing associations, creamery meet- 
ings, committee meetings of varied descrip- 
tions, band practice, young people’s 
social gatherings, ladies aid society, special 
schools and social gatherings. 

For sometime, a number of the people 
in the vicinity of Fredsville church thought 
that instead of having their social gather- 
ings at the farm houses, which generally 
puts most of the work ona few individuals 
instead of many, it would pay them to 
erect a building similar to a church, only 
with temporary seats, not as well furnished 
and more substantial. It was very incon- 
venient to hold a banquet or church social, 
such as an oyster supper, or ice cream 
social, at a farm house, but with this audi- 
torium, it was made very simple. A good 
many social functions like box socials, etc., 
could not be held in their church with any 
degree of success, but with the aid of this 
building, they are a great success. In the 
fall of 1902, and that winter, a few of the 
church members started to circulate a 
petition, and inside of three months over 
$3000 was raised to build the auditorium. 

In January of 1903, the contract was 
let for $3000. The following spring the 
farmers of the surrounding community 
hauled the material, and by fall the build- 
ing was completed. It isa frame building, 
80 feet long, 50 feet wide and 18 feet high. 
At one onl a small stage, similar to that 
found in the average opera house. At 
the opposite end is a balcony, which is 
about 20 feet wide and as long as the 
building is wide. Under this balcony is a 
kitchen, about the same size as the balcony. 
The kitchen contains a cook stove, all 
kinds of dishes, cooking utensils, tables, 
table linen, cupboards, ete. The main 
part of the building is a room about 50 feet 
square, and is furnished with folding 
chairs, which can be removed. This room 
ean be arranged to suit the occasion. For 
instance, if a banquet were to be served, 
tables could be placed in this room in 


almost any position. If games were to be 
played, the chairs could be removed. 
From the outside it looks about like a 
church—that is, the arrangement of doors, 
windows, etc. 


Chis auditorium is located across the 
road from the Fredsville church, and in 
same ¥y ird with the parsonage. The 
me great advantage of having this audi- 


the 


ium located close to the church is that 
farmers can unhitch their horses and | 

put them in a closed shed that is located 
on the church lot Chis shed is as good as 
the average farm barn, therefore they 


need not worry about their horses standing 

tin the cold. At most country churches 
a barbwire fence, or maybe a few trees, is 
the only shelter that the farmer’s horse has 


But in this shed, the horses are just as 
well off as at home in the barn, only that 
they do not have any hay to eat. There 





|is under the management of a governing 





is no difference 
between the loca- 
tion of this church 
and any country 
church, as it is 
located in the 
country, near the 
center of a Dan- 
ish community, 
four and one-half 
miles from any 
railroad town. No 
better location 
could be found 
for any church. 

The auditorium 


council. They see to the up-keep and hir- 
ing of a janitor. The janitor of the church 
is also janitor of the auditorium. When 
any meeting or social is to take place, the 
parties ask permission from the janitor to 
use the building. This is always granted, 
unless some other party has it engaged. 
The day of the meeting, the building is 
cleaned and arranged according to nature 
of meeting. A fire is started if necessary, 
depending upon time of year and nature 
of occasion. The number of times the 
building is used for all meetings is noted 
down, and at the end of the year a bill is 
presented to each organization for its 
share of the expenses of caring for the 
building, buying fuel, janitor’s fees, and all 
necessary expenses connected with the 
building. 

Someone will say, “Why not use the 
school houses?” Well, the central school 
district soon gets tired of paying for having 
the tobacco Price and mud washed off the 
stove door. Yes, and even off the top of 
the desks, and, in some cases, off the win- 
dow sills. The school books are often 
found scattered all over the room, and in 
some cases lost entirely. With such a 
building as the auditorium, the people of 
the community take more pride in keeping 
it in good shape. Besides, the janitor 
who gets paid for cleaning up the building, 
has to do the work, instead of the over- 
worked school teacher, who has little 
extra time, and gets no additional pay for 
such work. 

The benefits of such a building in a 
community cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents, but the advantages to a vicinity 
are many. One is that the church and 
school houses of the neighborhood are not 
bothered with farmers’ meetings and social 
gatherings, which are very often held dur- 
ing the school year, when it is almost im- 
possible to get a school house. 

It serves as a social center for the young 
Sw oe They hold their Sunday night 
ndeavor meetings and all other meet- 
ings, such as plays, box socials, suppers 
and parties. Just one example of how such 
a building saves money for the farmers. 
The Fredsville cow testing association held 
meetings once a month for the purpose of 
buying feeds and transacting business. 
For the year of 1912, in which ten meetings | 
were held, it only cost them $5. One 
meeting was held at a little town close by, | 
and the manager of the building in which | 
this gathering was held charged them 
$3.50. If they had used this town hall all | 
year, it would have cost them $42, while | 
the auditorium cost them but $5. | 

The young men and boys of the com- | 
munity organized a band, and the audito- | 
rium furnished them a dandy room for | 
practice, and at a cheap rate. A little 
town not far away, with a popufation of 
over 300 could not support such an organ- 
ization, while this community had a good 
band, consisting of twenty pieces. They 
hired a director and the band boys gave 
concerts, box socials, and suppers to get 
money to pay the director and rent of the 
building. The auditorium is a great help 
to hold the young people of the community 
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RED CROSS 
FARM 


POWDER 
. 


The Original and Largest Selling 
Farm Explosive 





Why use expensive high speed dynamites 
when this slower, safer farm powder will 
save you from $3 to $5 per hundred 
pounds and for most farm uses do better 
work ? 


BIG BOOK FREE 
As pioneers and leaders in developing 
farming with explosives our booklet gives 
the latest, most reliable and best illus- 
trated instructions. Write for HAND 
BOOK OF EXPLOSIVES No. 188 F 


DEALERS WANTED 


We want live dealersin townsstill open. 
Get the orders resulting from our con- 
tinuous heavy advertising. You need not 
carry nor handle stock. State jobber’s 
name or bank reference when writing. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Established 1802 


World's largest makers of farm explosives 


Wilmington, Delaware 
STARS MAKE DOLLARS 


i you re a man of energy and busin 
opening worth consideration, There is s 
ay ae for drilled water wells, and 


















= \ there's large sure profits to the man with a 
$600 STAR DRILLING MACHINE 
Starts Portable—Steam or Gasoline 
You i Best by test. Low in price, high 
Busi- in St worth. You can make 
Desa it pay for iteelf and earn dividends 
all the time. Look into this! Sold 

om prem pens eae 

swine sess eal 

ips wey fa, mons making: 


ron, O. 


Star Orting Machine Ce. 
645 Y ington St. 





Don’t waste your gra. 
*t throw it over the fence, 
tock to lose one-fifth 
of it. Everyone knows 


A Letz Grinder Saves 20% 0 

inds all grain and forage crops—cob corn with or 

without husk, alfaifa, clover, millet seed, even oat 
GP rasreeene ecif-clipsing. cheat voneing pistes 

-enha! n , Sell-aligning, 

grinds 1080 to $00 bushels. Gutwear 8 to 6 seta _ordi- 

nary plates. Saving in plates soon pays for grinder. 

Ten free Feeding Book free, 

LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

CROWN POINT, INDIANA 


















It tells of big openings—for live 
men—in a business full of op- 
portunities and not overcrowded. 
And it tells how we assist you to 
get started earning $25 to $50 a 


week. Write today. Practical Auto 
Sonooi,get" Beaver St., New York. 











together, for they would rather meet here 
than go to town for their amusement. 
They Rave literary societies, home talent 
plays, and other social gatherings for 
entertainments. This sort of entertain- 
ment also trains the young people to ap- 
pear in public. They become acquainted 
with all the young people in the com- 
munity, consequently become good mixers 
and leaders among people. 


RELINERS HELP OLD TIRES 


Many motorists complain that reliners 
used in tires quickly rot the inner tubes, 
so that what they save in casing expense 
they loose for the owner in tube expense. 
If the greatest of care is used in correctly 
installing the reliner, and then a liberal 
quantity of soapstone is used before 
putting in the tube, we have no great 
trouble with overheating or rotting the 
tube. Most drivers put in reliners in a 
great hurry, without as much as cleaning 
the soapstone from the inside of the casing 
so the reliner can cement itself to the case 
or adding any soapstone to prevent the 
tube from sticking to the reliner. No 
wonder, with the reliner not cemented to 
the casing but with the tube sticking to 
the reliner, the tube heats and rots from 
the heat. The proper way to install a 
reliner is to thoroly clean the inside of the 
casing with gasoline, getting out every 
trace of dirt and soapstone. If there has 
been a blowout or there are weak places, 
use extra fabric there or slip in thin 
patches before putting in the reliner then 
moisten the tire side of the reliner and 
roll it snugly into the casing, taking 
special pains to roll it out so there are no 
creases left. When satisfied that you have 
the reliner in as it should be, dust in a 
liberal amount of soapstone, put tube in 
place and you are ready for the rim. If 
the road and weather are very hot this 
combination may have a slightly greater 
tendency to heat the tube than a regular 
casing, but all thru the fall, winter and 
spring the extra heating will not be 
noticed. It is when the casing and re- 
liner do not stick together, due to the 
soapstone between, and the tube and re- 
—_ do, that heating and rotting take 
place. 

If a tire blows out or gives trouble be- 
fore the guaranteed mileage has been run, 
and the trouble has been caused by a 
defect in the tire, the thing to do is to 
send the tire back to the company for 
adjustment, without trying to get more 
service from it by relining, but if you 
have accidently cut a hole in the case or 
accidently dam it in other ll pon 8, Or 
have run beyond the guaranteed milea 
and still have a pretty good tho slightly 
weakened case left, then we are aon 
from actual experience, that reliners pay 
and pay well, providing you take the 
pains to properly install them. Many 
times a reliner, costing less than three 
dollars will help a weakened tire to run 
a thousand more miles, and then it can 
be taken out and used again and again 
in other tires.—H. H. Kan 


INJURY TO FARM EMPLOYEES 


There is a rule of law applicable to 
farmers who employ men to assist them 
in their work that reasonable care must 
be used to see that tools, implements, 
etc., which the employees are required to 
use are in reasona!)ly safe condition. If 
this duty is not performed, and injury 
results to a worker as a direct result, and 
without fault on his own part, damages 
may be recovered against the employing 
farmer. This rule was applied recently 
/y a western court in a case where a man 
was injured while assisting in baling hay, 
thru breaking of a pine doubletree which 
was substituted for an oak one which had 
broken; the court holding that the em- 
ployer was bound to know that the light 
piece of wood would not be strong a 
for use as a doubletree.—A. L. H. 
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It’s a mistake to 
think that you 
too cannot have 
IDEAL Heating. 
Just read these 
reasons, then 
send for our free 
book “IDEAL 
Heating” and you 
will see how easy 
it will be for you 
to have these 
comforts and 
conveniences. 


Reason 1. IDEAL heating can be put 
in a house, new or old, without tear- 
ing out partitions, walls, or floors, or 
disturbing present heating arrange- 
ments. No dirt, fuss, or 


Reason 2. Not necessary to have 
water pressure because IDEAL boilers 
use the same water 
for years. The out- 
fit peg the first 
time be filled with 
a bucket. 


Reason 3. Not necessary to have a 
cellar because IDEAL boiler may be 


laced in side room or “‘lean-to.”” 
Thousands of of boilers are so placed. 


Reason 4. The savings in fuel (IDEAL 
boilers, burn any local fuel) soon pay 
the original cost of the outfit and the 
absence of labor and attention, and re- 








A No. 419-W IDBAL Boller and ay 4 ft. x, 38-ia. 
AMBRICAN Radiators, costing the 
were — to beat this farm house. At this peiee the 
i « an be bought of a: a A 
itter. This did not tacle cost ot labor, Pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., — vary ng to 
and other coadition 














Year-after-year Comfort 
with Ideal ae 





“Come right in, folks, where it’s warm all over—radiators 
make a heap of difference” 


AERICAN [DEAL 


Write today for Free Book 


Seldby cit ecles:,. AMERIGAN RADIATOR ({OMPANY W*teszDenvrar | 
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pairs of IDEAL heating, repay many 
times the cost. 


Reason 5. The cost, as illustrated 
below, is not large. Consider that you 
buy an IDEAL outfit for a lifetime of 
service with no further upkeep expense, 
and when you are through with it, it’s 
just as good aswhen 
first bought. It’s 
the only equipment 
you can buy which 
is never worth less 
than you pay for it. 
In the meantime, it gives you un- 
equaled heating service with less fuel 

per season and it increases the value 
of your property more than any one 
thing will do. 


Reason 6. Because your wife wants 
it and ought to have it. ‘The outfit 
changes a house into a home, 


Our book, “‘IDEAL Heat- 
ing” is the best one pub- 
lished, giving illustrations 
and description of Radiator 
Heating — you can’t make 
the best choice until you 
read it. 


Send for it TODAY. 
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for certain in- 

rat a to Obtain 
a Patents and [eat ~ Invent” 
free report 













Patent Atty’s 








CHANOLEE & CHANDLEE, 

Est. 20 Years. 1034 F St.,Washington,D.C. 
Write for How to Obtain a 
Patent. List of Patent 


PATENTS Buyers and Inventions 


Wanted including those needed on farms. $1,000,000 
in prizes Caps poe for inventions. Send sketch for 
free opinion of patentability Our four books sent free. 
Victor J, Evans & Co., 7849th Washington, D.C. 
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| When you get more experience then, and 
~ then, can you, ‘venture more.’ 

je read of success crowning the efforts 
of the writers. Usually, they do not like 
to tell their failures; even almanacs 
of patent medicine fame tell you of the 
wonderful cures, but nothing of those 
who were not cured. 

I like enthusiasm, but here again is 
another rock the over enthusiastic city 
resident is apt to strike in his “Back to 
| the land”’ move. ially is this the 
| 

















ease when he is spurred on by some 
real estate agent. 

The lines of farming as usually prac- 
ticed will be found far safer for the general 
run of farmers, than to specialize too 
much in one or two things. “Don’t put 
your eggs all in one basket,’ is good ad- 
vice. Should the price of any one farm 

roduct go high, don’t jump too quick. 

here will be many others of the same 
notion, and when it comes down, as it is 
— to do, there will be plenty to get 
ett. 

Raise an assortment of the different 
commodities in general use adapted to 
your soil and climate, being careful not 
to deplete or exhaust the soil fertility, and 
altho you may not be as wealthy as some 
of the oil or steel kings, you will probably 
— we to live on fairly comfortably. 
—-W. R.A 


BOULDERS EASILY BROKEN 

In common with all other farmers, I 
| have realized for a long time that boulders 
in plowed fields are a nuisance but it was 
|only recently that I learned how easil 
a cheaply they could be gotten rid of. 

There were several acres of large boul- 
ders on my farm which absolutely pre- 
vented the use of plows or other farm 
implements. Some of them were small 
enough to be hauled away by a team but 
others were too large to move by that 
method. They were of irregular shape, 
some quite porous, others a fine grain 
igneous rock, and still others white gran- 

quartzite. 

We got the best results from the hard 
rock and the poorest from the porous rock 
which is just the opposite of what I would 
have expected. 

The only tools needed for the work were 
a Be jack” miner’s drilling hammer, 
a set of 74 inch miner’s drills and a shovel. 
The shovel was required because some of 
the boulders were imbedded deeply in the 
ground and it was necessary to dig a 
trench around them in order to determine 
their size and shape. This had an im- 
portant bearing upon the location of the 
drill hole and the necessary size of the 





GET THE CORN CRIBBED EARLY 

Corn is worth money this year and a 
little wasted in the field means consider- 
able wasted in the pocketbook. Wind- 


storms, in many — have blown 
many stalks down, and of course it is 
— « the stalk with the heaviest ear 
that goes down first, so there is reason for 
early husking in localities where storms 
have put many stalks down. All down 
ears, if not damaged by lying on the 
damp ground, early fall a prey to field 
vermin that exist on a diet of corn. The 
high price of grain makes early husking 
of all down or leaning corn all the more 
urgent this year. 

Where one has plenty of crib room, 
husking can be started earlier than other- 
wise by spreading the corn out well over 
a considerable floor space and then adding 
to it equally, rather than to pile much in 
one space before filling another. 1 never 
have had damaged corn by starting in this 
way, tho, of course, as there is reason in 
all things, one should not start cribbing 
too soon when there is still too much sap 
in the corn. It is better to wait another 
week and then hire extra help than to do 
this, for damage in the crib is just as bad 
as damage from the weather or loss from 
vermin in the fields. I like to begin 
cribbing just as soon as I am sure it is 
safe to do so, then keep steadily at it 
until the last load is in, for there is a 
certain satisfaction in knowing, when the 
first breath of real winter is felt, that the 
corn is all in—that none of it will have to 
be husked in the snow or pulled out of 
muddy fields.—H. H., Kan. 


SAFE VS. SPECULATIVE FARM- 
ING 








The tendency of the times is to go at 
things with a rush, to make money quick- 
ly. This is 9 natural characteristic of the 
American people, which by the way, 
whether commendable or not, will prob- 
ably always be the case. 

The point that I wish to make is whether 
the farmer should keep along in the paths 





the majority are going, or diverge, take 
up something different, or at least special- 
ize along other lines or processes of farm- 
ing 

We have bulletins from our experi- 
ment stations as well as from our govern- 
ment department advising us in nearly 
every phase of agriculture, horticulture, 
stock growing, etc. We read in our farm 
papers and in some of the periodicals, 
accounts of great successes attained by 
different men thruout the country. We 
look at Luther Burbank and his wonder- 
ful work in plant breeding, of Senator 
Dunlap and his wonderful success as an 


The holes were drilled about 18 inches 
deep, each one loaded with about a quarter 
pound of 40 percent dynamite. Ordinary 
cap and fuse were used for the firing and 
wet clay for the tamping. It took me 
about a half an hour to drill each hole. 

The blasting left the boulders in pieces 
| small enough to be dragged away by a 
| team. Many of them were broken so small 
that they could be loaded by hand into the 


| 
| charge. 


As the cost of a quarter pound of dyna- 
| mite, a cap and two feet of fuse amounts 





orchardist, of Savage and his wonderful! to only about nine or ten cents, it can 


horse Dan Patch. 


readily be understood that this boulder 


If the farmers in general should aim to | disposal was very cheaply negotiated. I 


imitate these men, how many would equal 
them? Possibly one in fifty thousand. 
How many flat failures? Ninety-nine 
out of a possible hundred. 

I do not wish the reader to get the 
impression that I would have no experi- 
menting on new lines or processes of 
farming or stock raising, etc., or even 
trying to imitate the successful ones. All 


jam satisfied that if farmers generally 
| knew how little work of this kind would 
cost them, they would cease to be bothered 


| by boulders any longer.—J. H. W. 


DESCENT OF PROPERTY 
| “A widow having no children marries. 


Would her husband, in case of her death, |° 


|hold all of the wife’s estate, including 


wagon. e 


of these things are to be commended, but | lands, money and collateral, without a will 
there is a limit, as thousands have found | being made? She has other relatives.” — 
to their discomfiture and sorrow. Go/|J. W., Kas. 

slowly in new ventures and new ideas. Yes, under the laws of Kansas, except 
If you are a beginner recollect the old | that if she leaves children or children of 
adage, ‘Little keep near the | deceased children, they would be entitled 


boats 
shore: bigger boats can venture more.” | to one-half of the estate.—A. L. H.S. 
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“NO TROUBLE” 
To Change from Coffee to Posturm. 





“Postum has done a world of good for 
me,” writes an Ills. man. 

“IT had indigestion nearly all my life, 
but never dreamed coffee was the cause 
of my trouble. 

“It irritated my stomach and nerves, 
yet I was just crazy for it. I got so | 


was in misery all the time. 
“A friend advised me to quit coffee 
and use Postum—said it helped him. 


Since taking his advice I retain my food 
and get all the good out of it, and don’t 
have those awful hungry spells. 

“I changed from coffee to Postum 
without any trouble whatever, felt better 
from the first day I drank it. I am 
well now and give credit to Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c¢ and 25¢ pkgs 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, 
and, with cream and » makes a 
delicious beverage instantly. 30c and 
50c tins. 

Both forms are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

“*There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 
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THE DRAG NOT A ROAD BUILDER 

It is a mistake to try to build roads 
with the drag. The drag is a road im- 
prover but not a road builder in the sense 
of using it with which to put up an actual 
grade. I have tried to move dirt from 
the ditch to the center of the grade with 
a drag, having first plowed the dirt loose 
in the ditch, and find that while this can 
be done if the work is gone over times 
enough, the drag is really not a success 
when used as a grader. It can be used as 
as makeshift grader, as I s of usin 
it, but for any considerable amount o 
work it is a waste of money to use it in 
the place of a grader. It comes in handy 
as a grade finisher, particularly if a _— 
deal of slip scraper work has os one, 
as it smoothes out the uneven dumps, 
packs the loose dirt and leaves the work 
shaped so it sheds water much better. 
But to speak of the road drag as a road 
builder is a great mistake. 

The drag is a road maintainer, however, 
and used in this capacity there is nothing 
that beats it. A weil put up grade can be 
maintained cheaper by use of the drag 
than by any other tool yet devised for the 
purpose, providing it is used at the right 
time and in the right way. Except to 
make traveling smoother, it is a waste of 
money to drag a highway that has not 
been graded. There must first be grade 
enough so the center of the highway is 
crowned, then the drag, by moving the 
dirt from the ditch to the center, maintains 
the grade, but with no crown in the center 
all dirt brought in by the drag is usually 
washed away by the next rain, so the 
more permanent effect of dragging is lost 
and there is no benefit except what is 
secured by having a smooth road over 
which to travel. 

Where ditches have become clogged 
slightly by dirt washing in, this may be 
loosened by the plow and then drawn 
toward and into the center of the grade by 
the drag. To this extent the drag may 
be called a road builder, but even then, 
strictly speaking, it is but maintaining 
what was once made by the grader.—H. H. 


PURE, FRESH AIR IN THE STABLES 
(Continued from page 12) 


and introduction of drier air from outside. 
So much for the value and importance of 
good ventilation. How is it to be had? 
The late Professor F. H. King, who was 
connected with the Wisconsin experiment 
station for a number of years and who is 
really the originator of work along the 
line of stable ventilation, designed a ven- 
tilating system which has given excellent 
results. This system, or other systems 
most of which are somewhat similar, can 
be adapted to almost any stable but the 
number, size, and arrangement of flues, 
intakes and outlets is a matter that must 
be decided for each building. To cor- 
rectly decide these points calls for expert 
and technical knowl and training, Just 
as it requires an architect and trained 
mechanics to properly construct a house. 
There are individuals and companies who 
make a business of designing and install- 
ing ventilating systems for farm buildings 
and who will guarantee good ventilation 
by the system they design for a particular 
building. To obtain the services of some 
one who has technical training in the work 
of planning and installing ventilati 

systems and who is responsible and will 
guarantee the success of the system he in- 
stalls, is the safest, and, in the end, the 
most economical plan to follow. It may 
mean the difference between a m that 


really ventilates and one that does not. 











seca our 
we 
a Pedigree? 

These are famous trade-marks in the rubber 
footwear industry. Each one of these marks 
stands for the product of a great factory— 
great in reputation as well as size. If your 
rubber footwear bears one of these brands, it 


is the descendant of a long line of quality 
products; it has a worthy “pedigree.” 





It would require an expert to determine, from 
appearance alone, the difference in quality 
between good and poor rubber footwear. The 
principal guide would be the better shaping— 
snappier style. And style in rubber footwear 
—off the foot—might baffle even keen eyes. 


Only well-made, high-grade rubber footwear 
will Jook well, fit welland wearwell. Only by 
securing a standardized, trade-marked, pedi- 
greed quality product such as these brands 
represent can you distinguish the best from the 
rest and be sure of wear, fit, style and quality. 

Seventy-four years of successful manufactur- 
ing and the experience of forty-seven great 
factories are back of every pair of rubber shoes, 
overshoes, arctics, boots, etc., produced by the 


United States Rubber Company, the largest 
rubber manufacturer in the world. 


Rubbers that fit wear twice as long as rubbers that do not fit. 


United States Rubber Company 


ootwear 
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CANADIAN GRAIN GRADING | 


By HERBERT VANDERHOOF 








N the matter of grain inspection, ¢ “an- 
ada is unique, Grain is not only stored 
by grade, it is sold by grade wholly. 

This is the most noteworthy difference | 


between Canada and the United States in 
connection with grain marketing 

Grading is entirely under the control of 
the Dominion government and uniform 
gr: ides are fixed b ry law for the whole coun 
try. The Canada grain act, 1912, divides 
grain into five no-grade, con- 
demned, rejected, commercial grade and 
statutory grade, according to its freedom 
from moisture, heat, dirt and foreign 
seeds. The statutory grades are, however, 
the real criterion. They comprise grain 
of the highest quality, and do not vary 
from year to year with the crop. There are 
four of these for Manitoba spring wheat; 
three each for Alberta red and white win- 
ter wheat, and two for Alberta mixed 
winter wheat. There are statutory 
definitions for other grains, too, which can 
be changed only by legislation. 

The commercial grades mean grain that 
because of climate or other conditions, 
cannot be included in the grades provided 
forin the act. More particularly, it means 
that the grain of one year may vary from 
that of the preceding year, and that a por- 
tion of it cannot therefore be dealt with 
under the grades defined in the act, but 
must be provided for by grades defined 
by the Standards Board. 

Western spring wheat for instance, 
divided by the act into fovr statutory 
grades: One Hard, No. 1 Northern, No. 2 


classes: 


is 


Northern and No. 3 Northern. The 
Standards Board also allows Nos. 4, 5 and 


6 Northern, commercial grades. Any of 
these, except One Hard, can be classed as 
no-grade, condemned or rejected, and thus 
there are no fewer than 31 grades of west- 
ern spring wheat alone; 30 for western 
winter wheat; 30 for oats, 15 for barley 


and 15 for flax. 
the of 


All grain grown in provinces 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
has heretofore been shipped east to 


terminal elevators at Fort Williams and 
Port Arthur at the head of the lakes, after 
a preliminary inspection at Winnipeg 





Meantime the carload has gone forward 
to Fort William. The grade reports are 
forwarded also, and the grain re-inspected 
when loaded into the terminal elevators, 
and again when it is loaded into the lake 
steamers. The government weighmaster 
has his headquarters here. The grade 
received here is the final grade on which 
the grain is sold and delivered both in 
eastern Canada and on the foreign mar- 
kets. 

On the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, con- 
tracts are made on the basis of delive 
at Fort William. The grain act theoreti- 
cally permits, but really prohibits, the 
buying and selling of grain except upon 
certificate of grade, for while a man may 
sell on sample, the act refuses those storage 
facilities which sample trading requires. 
All grain inspection, and the administra- 
tion of the Grain Act, is under the controb 
of the Board of Grain Commismoners for 
Canada, a government department. 

Broomhall’s Corn Trade News of Liver- 
pool, says: “The Dominion Grain Act 
of 1912 and the administrative arrange- 
ments subordinate thereto, have effected 
very great improvements; so that all 
European buyers have now confidence in 
Canadian certificates, and tho a great 
number prefer trading on sample or on 
standard, they acquiesce in the em 
of grading and its concomitant ‘certificate 
final,’ as established by Canadian law and 
earried out by Canadian practice. 

“One very important fact which has 
greatly enhanced the reputation of 
Canadian grading is this; both in the 
United States and Canada, a large propor- 
tion of the crop is sold before it is rea 
The buyer should be in a position to rely 
upon the grading rules current at the time 
the deals are made; in other words, the 
grain when it is reaped should be graded 
on its intrinsic merits according to rules 
which should not be changed from season 
to season. Cariadian law and practice 
embody this principle. When the weather 
has been bad during harvest in Canada 
and the quality of the crop has therefore 
been depreciated, the statutory grades 
have nevertheless not been changed and 
the buyers have obtained grain of the 


| quality they expected and had a right to 


It is binned according to grade. Grain 
inspectors, appointed permanently upon a 
civil service basis, conduct inspections 
from samples taken upon the grain’s ar- 
rival. The samples are selected by skilled 
samplers, and any attempt to “plug’’ a 
car, results in the whole car being graded 
.ccording to the lowest qu lity found. The 
gary iple sare sent in b ags to the off ce of the 
nspectors located away from the railway 

rds he inspector kn ws the my 
only by umber 

G i ieanees neal on three points 
quality, condition and admixture rhe 
quality depends upon soundness, color 
weight and the percentage of hard wheat 
The condition depends upon moisture 
ontent (which in doubtful cases is tested 

chanically) he at, etc. rl Lc ImMIx- |} 
tures are tested by a process of siev hg 
nd weighing called setting the dockage. 


When the grading is finished, tle 


inspec- 
tors 

nd certificates of grade are issued to the 
owners of the grain. 

If the owner 1s dissatisfied with the grade 
given, he can call for a re-inspection which 
is then free of charge. If the owner is still 
dissatisfied he can appeal to the Survey 
Board composed of practical grain men 
recommended by ¢ lifke ‘rent localities. If 
the inspectors’ nde is confirmed, the 
owner pays for the survey, otherwise he 
does not: but the survey findings are final 


| 
sheets are handed to a clerical staff, | 


expec t 


MAKING THE DOUBLETREE LAST 
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Did you ever notice that the plow and 
wagon doubletrees always are breaking at 
or near the center, close to where the 
middie hole is bored? To guard against 
breakage here, and thus cause the double- 

tree to last twice or three times as long 
as usual, take apiece of iron three-eighths 
of an inch in thickness, almost as wide 
as the doubletree is thick, and from a 
foot to eighteen inches long. Have four 
- drilled in it, and fasten it to the 
back of the doubletree with small bolts, 
as shown in the illustration. Such a 


| doubletree will last practically a life time. 





M. C. 


The editorial index on page three will 
help you to quickly lecate special articles 
that you will want to read first, and the 
advertising index will enable you to turn 
at once to the advertisements you want to 
answer. 
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Burns Kerosene 
“ALLWORK" TRACTOR 


Successful at all large Tractor 
Demonstrations this year—Two 
years’ success with a host of 
satisfied and enthusiastic users 





Largest 4-Cylinder Engine 
On Any 3-Plow Tractor 


4 cylinders, 5-in.bore, | Weighs $000 Ibs. and 
6-in.stroke,750r.p.m. | develops 3000 Ibs. 
Develops28 draw-bar pall and 
and 14 h. p. at draw- | 4000 tbs.on low gear. 
bar. Two-speed trans- | Pulls 3 plows ander 
mission working inoil; | adverse conditions — 


4 plows ander favor- 
able conditions — 














engines of four 
kh. p. and up. 


The mosteconomical, efficient way to save al! the 
feed value of corn is to husk the ears and make 
fodder of leaves and stalks. Appleton was first 
successful husker made. Husks cleanest, shells 
least; bas most efficient corn saver. Cutsorshreds 
etaike and leaves while husking ears — fodder 
value saved from small acreage pays ite cost. 
Guaranteed to do more work with less power 
than anyhuskerof equalsize. Stmptocweng parts; 
few repairs, long life, eure bility. Easiest, 
safest to operate. Works in ali conditions of corn. 


Write for Free Husker Book. 
Appleton Mfg.Co., 576 Fargo, St., Batavia, Ill. 


Te FORD AUTO 


FREE +c ACENTS 


Here's an opportunity to earn big money— 
$6 to $12 a day, with easy work, all your time 
or spare time and obtain a Ford Automobile 
free besides. A straightout from the shoulder 
business proposition. No voting or queme 
=. © want wide-awake men and women 

introduce into every home our famous 
‘GaNOL Pure Food Products, Non-Alcoholic 
Food Flavors in tubes, Toilet Preparations, 
erfumes and Soaps; 250 other light 
weight household necessities. 
























Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 
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TO RETOP A CHIMNEY 


Keep your eye on the top of that 
chimney, for you do not want a brick to 
punch a hole in a tin porch roof, tear off 
a piece of rain spout, or cripple some one 
in its descent. A large proportion of the 
chimneys in the country are built with 
lime mortar. Exposure to the weather, 
combined with the action of the gases of 
combustion soon disintegrate this mortar. 
It swells precisely as does lump lime when 
slaked. We frequently see a chimney 
with the top bulging out on all sides, and 
the mortar joints much larger than they 
were ori inally. A little later, the mortar 
being all washed out, the bricks are left 
at the mercy of the first high wind. If 
you have not fixed it by this time, get 
busy, for the descent of a brick is a bad 
thing to stop with the head. 

Get out your long ladder and a little 
lumber, ook if possible build a scaffold 
around all four sides of the chimney. If 
this is not possible, scaffold one side and 
work from there. As most chimneys come 
thru the “og I shall describe a simple 
ridge scaffold. Take two pieces of scant- 
ling or board and nail the ends well to- 
gether so they will form a large V. If there 

n ’ 
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is any doubt of the stre a piece of 
tin can be nailed across the joint as an| 
extra precaution. Make two of these | 
V’s and straddle the roof with them, | 
Build your scaffold on these as a founda-| 
tion. Nail four uprights to these V’s to) 
form a square about three feet larger than | 
the chimney. Nail ledge boards across| 
these uprights about four feet from the} 
top of the chimney, brace well to the) 
V’s, and then lay on the scaffold boards. 
Nail the uprights, ledgers, and braces 
well, for the scaffold must support not 
only the weight of the fresh mortar and 
yourself, but also the bricks you remove 
from the chimney. 

Remove the bricks for several courses, 
until you find the mortar solid, cleaning 
the old mortar from the bricks as they 
are removed. Have mortar mixed in the 
following proportions; 1 cement and 
2 parts soft sand (by soft sand is meant 
sand, the particles of which have dull 
edges instead of sharp edges.) Soft sand 
mortar will stick together as you work, 
while if sharp sand is used, the mortar 
crumbles away from the bricks before it 
sets. If the bricks are , dip each in 
water before laying. A chimney top laid 
in cement mortar will last many times as 
long as one laid in lime mortar. 

When finished, shoot the scaffold boards 
down, knock the braces loose, and, if the 
chimney is low to the roof, each V with 
its two uprights and ledger board nailed 
together, may be thrown down as one 
piece, for it is easier to knock it apart 
on the ground than on the roof. it 
was found necessary to nail anything to 
the shingles of the roof, be sure all nail 
holes are tightly plugged with wood be- 
fore you come down. 

The above may sound formidable, but 
when you tackle it, you will be rised 
how easy it is. And when you bear in 
mind the fact that the bricklayer is prob- 
ably the highest paid mechanic in the 
building trades, you will find the saving 
well worth while.—W. C. 


LIENS ON TRESPASSING STOCK 


The right of a farmer who takes up 
trespassing stock and holds them for 


“5130” Blue, $16.50 
“4130” Blue, $20.00 
"3130" Gray, $20.00 











THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 


IN YOUR TOWN 


Clothcraft Clothes for Men and Young Men, Ready-to-Wear, $12.50t0 $25.00 
Made by The Joseph & Feiss Co., Cleveland 


*4130”that’s 
the name of it. 
*$20.00”—that’s 
the price. ‘“Cloth- 
craft” the make. 
That means good 
looks, good fit and 
good service. The 
Clothcraft people 
have had 70 years 
in which to learn 
how to make such 
a good blue serge 


suit atsolowa price. 








Sormp 








MARLEY 2% inches 
DEVON 2% inches 





ARROW COLLARS 


RROW Collar 
styles are not only 
most correct, but the 
collars are the most 
durable and perfect 
fitting it is possible 
to produce. 


15 cts. Each—6 for 90 cts. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Moker¢ 











lamage done his crops comes ahead of 
he len of a chattel mortgage previously | 
given by the owner and recorded, holds 
the Iowa Supreme Court in the recent | 


western Reporter, 744.—A. L. H. 8. 


case of Howard vs. Burke, 157 North-' your G 
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POINTS FOR AUTO DRIVERS 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
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HEN a man has purchased an 

automobile and settled down to its 

ordinary use, he is constantly ask- 
ing himself: ‘What is the law in regard to 
what I am doing?” 

And well may he be bewildered for no 
branch of the law has had the rapid growth 
or is more confusing than that pertaining 
to the use of automobiles and the public 
highways. Fifteen years ago there was no 
law on the subject. Today the shelves are 
full of books attempting to explain the 
law, but they were intended only for 
lawyers. The following brief remarks con- 
tain the more important rules of the law 
and might well be kept in mind by every 
owner of an automobile. 

The best rule that has been laid down by 
the courts in the use of an automobile is 
that indicated by the lowa supreme court 
when it said: “Drive in a careful and 
prudent manner and at a rate of speed so 
as not to injure the property of another or 
the life or limb of any person.” 

In regard to the use of highways, the 
Arkansas supreme court has said: ‘““The 
beggar on his crutches has the same right 
to the use of the streets of a city as a man 
in his automobile. Each is bound to the 
exercise of ordinary care for his own safety, 
and the prevention of injury to others.” 

The supreme court of Maine has gone 
so far as to say that a city or county can 


prohibit automobiles on certain highways, | 


if it isdeemed necessary for public welfare. 

Many of the states have held that it is a 
misdemeanor to throw glass or other ob- 
structions on the highway so as to cause 
trouble to motorists. No doubt every 
owner of a car will agree that this is a very 
logical rule. 

A tax is imposed on automobiles in all 
of the states. This is generally in the form 
of a license charge, which one must secure 
before he can legally operate a car. 

Most of the states have passed laws 
prohibiting children operating cars. The 
age limit varies in the different states, but 
the general rule is that children under 
fifteen years must not operate cars. 
Certdinly no parent should permit a child 
under fifteen to operate his machine. It 
has been held to be negligence to do so and 
in many cases it may amount to criminal 
negligence. 

Married women may operate machines 
just the same as any other person in this 
country, but the husband is not liable for 
the negligence of the wife, in most of the 
states. However, if the husband is riding 
with the wife when the negligence occurs, 
he may be jointly liable with her. 

In case a car is stolen and operated with- 
out the owner’s consent, it is generally held 
to be malicious mischief and subject to 
imprisonment in jail. In some states it 
amounts to a felony and subjects one to 
the state prison. 

4 New Jersey case establishes the 
general rule that the owner of an auto- 
mobile is not liable for the negligent driv- 
ing of a borrower of the machine, if not 
engaged in the business of the owner. A 
Michigan case further adds that the fact 
the owner is present but not actively 
driving the car, does not change the rule. 

There must be brakes, lights and a warn- 
ing signal on every machine. The brakes 
must be reliable enough to stop the 
machine without injury to others, and at 
least two lights are required in front and 
behind. One light in front is not 


one 


sufficient in most of the states. 





| “Whether a signal is necessary in the exer- 

















econo ofatractor. All are the 
result of specialized construction, 
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The driver of an automobile is bound to 
use.ordinary care in the operation of his 
machine. e lowa supreme court lays 
down the rule, in regard to signals: 










cise of ordinary care must be determined 
from the circumstances of each case.” 
One must not use his signal in such a way 
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as to frighten persons or horses. s 

In regard to lights, the Wisconsin court Mightiest of all Medium Weight Tractors 
amt “We hold that it would be negligent For farms of 320 acres and over 
operation of automobiles to run men For long economical service 


a tractor must do heaviest work 
easily—with t reserv = 
The CoD” § v fm. 3 


without sufficient lights to enable the 
driver to see objects ahead of him in time 


to avoid them. Driving an automobile t at the draw n 
over a country road on a dark, — night q oul, WS ot its tremendous power, = 
without light would indicate a well-regu- 
- - = Ww 

lated intent on the part of the driver, to | 5S acreo inf, dott e A Be 
commit suicide, rather than to exercise | fe, Ce Stem or 
ordinary care.” 4 pull is 650 per bottom—or 15 

In passing other vehicles, ordinary care | 3 drawbes, pull i 1000 foe. per b+ ng 
must be exercised. If necessary to prevent | = ty a eres a 82 
frightening horses, the driver ee =A _self-feeder—or 20 one of wagon 
his motor from running and he must in all | 2 oo et 


cases stop his machine whensignaled to do 
so by the driver of the other vehicle. 
The Wisconsin courts have held that it is 
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negligent to drive an automobile so as to Positive Deptection from dusts 

oo water on horses and frighten them, materials only; Heavy Duty 

and yah driver of the car would be | = a4 Virgin Betined Matai" Perfect 

liable in damages. = fabricar system; turns completecirela [= 
The New York courts hold that addi- a Own 320 A A 

tional care is required of a driver in back- ek, Write for o Acres 

ing his machine than otherwise. st once. Is « reveiation ~~ 



















The Missouri law requires drivers to 
stop in case of accident and give their 
name and address to the party injured. 
This law has been held constitutional by 
the supreme court of that state. In lowa 
it is a misdemeanor to fail to disclose one’s 
identity. 

The law has been very strict in regard 
to highway law in its application to auto- 
mobiles. The reason for this is because of 
the great opportunity which owners of 
cars have to disregard the rights of others. 
The theory of the law is not to punish a 
man simply because he owns an automobile 
but to lay down rules to prevent injury 
to others. 

The automobile law of this country seek 
to aid, rather than to hinder. Automobile 
law is not unjust, especially when one 
remembers the rule of the Iowa supreme 
court, when it said: “Drive in a careful 
and prudent manner.” If one does that 
the aim and purpose of the law has been 
fulfilled. 


DELAY IN DELIVERY OF SILO 

A dealer in silos who breaks a contract 
to deliver one to-a farmer in time to be 
filled with ensilage from a growing crop 
is liable for all damages sustained the 
farmer as a direct consequence of the 
delay, such as deterioration of the crop, 
holds the Kansas Supreme Court in a 
recent decision... And, if it appears that 
the silo was defective, the farmer is also 
entitled to recover the difference between 
the value of the silo contracted for and 
the defective one delivered, according to 


lat ||) 


another ak decided in the same case. 

—A. L. H. 8. Smokeless, odorless, beauziful, economical, 
_ DOUBLE HARDPAN BE ty pert — 
Some have experienced no t benetit quality and latest improvements, Write 

from Vesting to let water thru hardpan and —— ee 

thus drain low land. 


AKRON GAS LAMP CO. 
South High St. Akron 
PATENTS ZRaLEre'scL Anos ek 

BOOKS AND ADVICE FREE. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washingtea, D.C 






When this is the case test the soil for 
another layer of hardpan not far below the 
first. In case there is such it is holding the 
water from going thru. Blast it also. 














BOOSTING A FARM COMMUNITY 

My train rolled into a city. While it was 
stopping at the station, my gaze wandered 
out the window and across a little vacant 
space to a large, —— ainted and let- 
tered sign. I readit. When 5 train left 
that station, I knew that the large sign- 
board with its words of information to the 
traveler, had been erected by the “North 
Side Booster Club” of that city. I also 
knew all about the North Side of that city. 
I knew that it was outside the flood zone 
of the river that ran thru the city. I knew 
how many industrial concerns were there, 
how many men they employed, their 
weekly pay-roll, their total valuation, etc. 
I knew that the North Side had so many 
miles of paved street, so many residences, 
so many miles of sewerage, so much street 
car track, schools, churches, etc. In brief, 


I left that city with a very complete 


knowledge of that North Side. 

But I was a farmer. 
rolling thru the country district. 
the rapidly moving train I could see little 
that told me the condition of the land, the 
kind of crops, etc. 
near but few farm residences and then it 
was so 7 that one had not time to 
see enough to pass judgment. 


sible to tell whether or not it was even 
piked. Here I was, a farmer, traveling 
thru a rural district and deeply anxious 
to know all about the farm conditions, yet 
I could tell but little. 

The train slowed down and came to a 
stop. I gazed out my window. It wasa 
little country town—the community- 
center of the surrounding rural district, 
part of which I had been passing thru. 
Unconsciously I looked about to see if 
there was not a billboard here, also, to tell 
the traveler all about the place. There 
was none. And how foolish of me to look 
for one in a little country town! 

The train was soon rolling onward. 
But I did not look out the window as be- 
fore. I sat thinking, and thinking deeply. 
Why was it that the people of the North 
Side of that city were desirous that the 
traveler should know all about their 
locality while the residents of that rural 
district were not? Why did they at the 





Presently, I was | 
From || 


The railroad passed | 


When we/|| 
crossed a highway, it was almost impos- || 








one place put up a sign for enlightenment 
while at the other place they did not? 
Wouldn’t it be to the good of the rural 
community, just the same as to the city 
community, to have the good things about 
it known abroad? I could see no difference. 


Had I been looking for a farm, think 
what it would have meant to me to have 
gazed out my car window at that count; 
town and read from a nice well-kept bill- 
board that which would have informed me 
as to how many miles of mud road, gravel 
road, stone road and water-bound pike 
there was in the community. The average 
drainage conditions. The exemption from 
flood dangers. The average size and value 
of the farms. The regular Sounaewe and 
the average yield per acre. e number 
and kinds of stock raised. And all those 
things. Would not the farm community 
have benefited just as much as that city 
community?—P. C. G., Ohio. 


Legal Statement of Publication 
Statement of the ownership, management, circu- 
lation, ete., of Successful Farming, published 
monthly at Des Moines, lowa, requi by the 
act of Atigust 24, 1912. 
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‘At 12.0 


florse Power ‘Man 


OU ask, ‘‘What has this to do with 
me as a buyer oftires?’’ Just this: 
by such savings at the Firestone 

factory we cut down tire cost for you. 
One man feeds hundreds of tons of coal 
a day that develop 12,000 horsepower. 


This is one of the many ways Firestone 
takes the cost out of overhead and puts 
the quality in the Tire. You profit 
through more quality—more mileage 
for less money. 

It is equipment and efficiency of this kind 
throughout the Firestone factory and 
branches that give you exclusive quality, 
at ordinary price, in Firestone Tires, 


Free Offer 


A Firestone Cementless Tube Patch free, 
if you will send us your dealer’s name, 
and the make of your tires. 


Ask also for copy of our book, ‘‘Milea 
Talks,’"’ No, 12. “a 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers”’ 


Akron, O.—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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CARRY A FREE AIR STATION 


That is what the New-Way Auto Pump is. 


your tire is full. 


No sweating; no work; no jack; no lost temper. 

Adds practically no weight to equipment. 

Roller bearings, iron piston rings, nothing to wear out. 
Practical and mechanically correct. 


Folds to nine inches, when in use seventeen inches. Works on any size tire. 
scount on first pump sold in each com- 


We offer special 
munity. We can afford to for ever 
No motorist will pump up tires 


Wonderful money maker for agents. Address, 


Mm New-Way Auto Pump Co. 


b 


pump sold means additional orders. 
y hand after seeing this pump work 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Simply lay it on the ground, back one of your rear wheels on it, attach the 


tube to the tire that is to be inflated, start your motor, and in sixty seconds 
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HE bees have found such good 

ture here during the summer fall 

that honey is now the cheapest it 
has been for years. Many of the bee- 
keepers here count their product this 
season well over the 1,000 pound mark and 
because of this the local market is over- 
supplied and we find the best bee honey 
selling for but little more than common 
sugar. 

The first honey is made from orchard 
bloom and before this is gone alfalfa and 
sweet clover arrive. This insures con- 
tinuous pasture for the bees until well 
into the fall when the yellow blossomed 
flowers furnish material for honey. 

I believe that more wheat has been 
sown in Kansas this fall on cornstalk 
ground than in any other year of the last 
twenty. The corn was nearly a failure 
on most farms; it was cut early and either 
put up in big shocks or taken off the field 
and stacked. The ground was then pre- 
pared by a thoro discing, then harrowed 
and sown with a disc press drill. This put 
the ground in fine shape as the dry sum- 
mer had not produced much of a growth 
of weeds and grass. An intense drouth 
will often pulverize the soil and put it in 
as good shape as will heavy winter freezes; 
it did so on most soils in the southwest 
this year 

I have diligently sought this fall to find, 
if I could, in what manner the ground was 
prepared on which corn stood the dry 
weather the best. I thought at first there 
was no question but what listed corn was 
the winner and many are still of that 
opinion. I have heard from farmers all 


over Kansas on this question and I find| for rain for an almost indefinite time. 
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raised owen | it Py oye — and i cae 
ever thought of the crop being nip y 
frost. Now that the seed hes oun raised 
here for some twenty years we find the 
ripening season gradually lengthening. 
The tendency of any grain, no matter how 
early it may be when first introduced, is 
to take up the whole growing season in 
maturing. This kafir has done with us 


that we have as much worry over the 
crop getting out of the way of the frost 
as do the corn growers in the extreme 
northern part of the cornbelt. 


That kafir can be selected for early 
maturing right here in the southwest and 
the ripening season shortened by at least 
thirty days has been proved to me this 
year on this farm. A friend living in 
Jewel county, Kansas, sent me some 
standard blackhulled kafir which he had 
been selecting for early ripening for several 
‘years. A large part of the heads of this 
kafir were ripe by September 15th, while 
kafir grown from seed imported from 
Africa two years ago had searcely put out 
heads and tafir from native home grown 
seed was not headed at all. It is possible 
that in a favorable growing season the 
later varieties might have produced more 
seed, but in a year like this the early kafir 
made part of a crop and the late made 
none at all. 

I am aware that a large proportion of 
the readers of Successful Farming live in 
regions where kafir is not raised and for 
that reason do not know of its habits. It 
is a valuable drouth resisting plant for 
the reason that it can stand sill waiting 
In 








myself no nearer the solution than before.| an average season it usually heads out 


Many write to say their corn on spring 
plowing withstood the dry weather better 
than did their listed corn. Very few say 
that fall or winter plowing was good but 
occasionally a farmer writes me that his 
best corn is on ground plowed in the fall 
or winter. So I am no wiser than when I 
started. I do not think this is a question 
that can be definitely settled: other 
seasons bring different results. On the 
whole, however, I think listed corn will 
stand more dry weather than will that 
planted on top of the ground 

If I were called on to give a recipe for 
the keeping of a stand of alfalfa on our 
rather heavy soil I should say, do not 
pasture with any kind of stock at any time 
of the year and give a top dressing of 
manure once in three years. On this farm, 
alfalfa which was manured two years ago, 
roduced a crop at least fifty percent 
better than other alfalfa grown side by 
side in the same field. The great enemy of 
alfalfa in this climate and on our heavy 
is grass—crab grass and foxtail. A 
heavy top dressing with manure so far 
from encouraging the grass gives the alfalfa 
ich a start that it keeps the grass down. 


i 


soil 


Pasturing might not be so bad in a dry 
time but the trouble is, the stock are not 
taken off when wet weather comes an 
the alfalfa is so tramped that it seldom 
This trouble would not occur 
we find in 


recovers 

on better drained soils such as 

central Kansas or Oklahoma 
Chere is no grain grown which can be 


80 easily ti iproved by seed selection as 
kafir. This ie necause each head is out in 
full view The kafir head which first 
ripens, stands out in plain sight and it 
Can be n arked and taken for seed later 


When kafir was first 


when fully 


ripe 


about two weeks after corn ears, but if 
the weather is very dry it will not head 
until rain comes, even if that is as late as 
September 20th. In an ordinary season 
kafir is fully ripe here by September 15th 
to October Ist, but should we have a 
drouth of thirty days during July or 
August it will put kafir back almost that 
much. Hence the necessity of an early 





ripening kafir here even tho we have 
| very long growing seasons. There is sel- 
dom a summ; without a dry spell with 
| the resulting later ripening of the kafir. 
| For livestock feeding we find that ten 
| bushels of kafir, milo or feterita about 
lequal nine bushels of corn; for poultry 
| feeding we consider kafir superior, bushel 
for bushel, altho we prefer to have some 
of both as all animals or fowls like a 
variety. 

At our county seat is a large poultry 
shipping station at which poultry from a 
|large scope of country is gathered and 
| shipped in car lots. These shippers feed 
the fowls awaiting shipment on wheat 
almost exclusively, altho wheat is by far 
the most costly feed we now have. At 
one time they were feeding thirty bushels 
of wheat each day in addition to a large 
Lamount of screenings and they were pay- 
ing $1.45 a bushel for the wheat when 
corn could have been bought for 90 cents 
and kafir less than $1. They are ex- 
perienced shippers and likely know what 
is best to feed to fowls under those con- 
ditions but if I were buying grain to feed 
poultry under farm conditions I should 
have taken a mixture of corn and kafir 
at those prices.—H. C. Hatch, Kan. 





Economy is very essential so long as it 
not practised to a fault.—Abraham. 


here in eastern Kansas and we now find | 
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Don’t Miss the Big Money 
E virgin soil that the stumps k: out 
of cultivation ia the best soil you 
You caa pull out an acre or more of stumps 
ta a day at a cost of from 3c to Sc per stump. 
No matter how big of tough the stump, it 
walks right out w the Hercules 
an. ith the stump come all the tap 
foots that spread out in all directions. 
land Is left ready for 
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30 MEAL AVE. FREEPORT, ILt. 

SAMSON Wind Mui. STOVER'S GOOD ENGwE MAGNETOS 

ALFALFA AND ENSLAGE CUTTERS. WOOO Saw Frames. 
WASHING MACHINES, PUMP JACKS MANO GrinceErRs 
PINE PLACE FUTURES ANO HAROWARE SPECIALTIES 
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Farm Repair Outfit 


A most practical combination of tools 
at a wonderfully low price 


4 


is the 


Stewart 
Handy 


aw ae Worker 


Includes & arene vise, up to 44 Inches, 4inch jaw; 
pipe vise up to 14% Inch pipe; two speed drill press; 
substantial anvil; three speed 


ding wheel 5 inches 
x Linch, cutting hardie, etc. 





eighs, boxed, 00 Ibs. 
Complete only $12.50. With it you can keep your farm 
equipment, automobile, etc., In good working order 
—savetimeand money. Get one from your dealer or 
send $2.00 and pay balance when shipment arrives. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
A-609 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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>\SaveYourWorn Tires 
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to 15,000 miles from a set o N 
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from 10, 
tires by “‘half-soli 
Studded Treads. 


Durable ‘Treads are 
miies without 
without a cent 


We deliver free S.cneK' tocar 

express and allow you to judge. 

Special discount ‘2 >°tsi:.5 
new territory 

on first shipment direct from 

Write for sample and gu 

sure and state tire sizes, 


The Colorado Tire & Leather Co, 


54 Tread Bidg., Denver lo. 
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and inventive ability snould 

MEN of IDEAS write for new List of Needed 
Inventions" “Patent Buy- 
ers’’ and‘ ‘How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” 

| Advice FREE BRANDOLE UU & CO. 
| Patent Attorneys, Dept. 32, Washington, D. C. 




















PASTURING WHEAT FIELDS 

A source of income that is worth con- 
sidering is the feed that may ordinarily be 
secured by pasturing wheat fields. Where 
seeding can be done in good time and the 
weather is favorable for an early growth, 
good pasture can be had early in the fall 
and the fields can be pastured well into 
the winter in a pat d ge way unless rains 
make the soil so soft that tramping is an 
injury. Becoming careless in wet weather 
is a great failing with many, as letting the 
stock have free range of the fields is an 
easy and cheap way of feeding, and with 
the excuse of “guess it will be all right 
to let them go,” many a field is damaged 
more than the pasturing is worth and in a 
very short time at that. Often waiting 
just one more day before turning in after 
a rain means the difference between injury 
to the growing wheat and no injury. 

When wheat makes a rank growth be- 
fore the coming of weather so cold that 
its growth is checked, pasturing in a 
reasonable way is a benefit to it rather 
than a harm, providing it is done without 
the field being soft. The tramping by 
stock with the soil in a dry or semi-dry 
condition serves to pack the surface and 
prevent heaving by frost later in the 
winter, and eating back the growth acts 
as a pruning, which thickens the stools 
and makes the plant more sturdy and 
strong. Just so the soil is in condition to 
stand pasturing without injury, the fall 
and early winter pasturin a wheat is not 
only of benefit to the wheat crop itself 
but it is on the order of getting something 
for nothing. Go about it in a reasonable 
way, tho, and when in doubt about turn- 
ing the stock on after a rain, don’t.— 
H. H., Kan. 


A HANDY FARM SHOP 

Living eight miles from the nearest 
well equipped blacksmith shop, we have, 
in years past, spent much time in getting 
our work to the shop and home again. 
It is not so much the cost of getting this 
work done that we have considered, jor n> 
blacksmith charges more than the work 
he does is worth if he is a good workman, 
but it is the time spent in getting where 
we could get it done and then, too often, 
much more time in waiting our turn at 
the shop before a workman even starts 
on our job. During the busy season of 
the year this time is worth considerable 
money. To save this time rather than 
the money paid the blacksmith, we have 
rigged up a shop of our own. 

The tools in our shop are not costly, yet 
we did not pick out the cheapest, for a 
cheap tool usually soon breaks and then 
its cost is a total loss, and this is often 
two-thirds the price of a guaranteed tool 
that will last the farmer a lifetime. The 
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New body, roomier; 
wider doors; softer and 
deeper cushions; body 
lines after latest mode; 
newand beautiful finish 
of lasting lustre. 


12” brakes. 


41-14” full cantilever 
type rear spring. 


2’ crankshaft and other 
detailed improvements 
in motor, insuring an 
even greater smooth- 
ness and flexibility than 
heretofore.Only motors 
in highest-priced cars 
can be compared with 
Saxon motor in all- 
around efficiency. 





forge and post drill cost about $6 each, 
the anvil is a cheap cast one; and here is 
where we made a mistake, for we should 
have added enough more to have bought 
a regular steel anvil. All the smaller 
tools we have are of good quality, for 
small tools of poor quality are soon 
broken, particularly by a lesaner in 
shop work. The entire cost of the tools 
in the shop, not including those already 
had, and which are usually found on 
every farm, was within the limits of $25. 
We have bought several sizes of bolts and 
soft iron rivets, also several 14-foot 
lengths of round Tods and flat iron. We 
my buy nuts that are already threaded, 
by the pound. One can take $4 or $5 
and buy enough material of this 4 ahs to 
last many months, even on a lar 

and then, when an emergency proms, 
up, g re sair is easily and mF made, 
and with iron that is new and strong. 
Often junk iron may be used but many 
times much of it is too rotten and rusty to 
be worked successfully. The modern 
farm, with its multiplicity of machinery, 
re ally calls for a repair s » Bow and $50 to 
equip one cannot be spent to a greater 
advesiiian in any other way.—H. H., 





NEW SERIES SAXON “SIX”. 
Note These New Features 


Tilted windshield which 


eliminates all glare. 


New style top with 
Grecian rear bow. 


New style fender. 


Instruments mounted 
in a plate on cowl dash. 


Chrome vanadium 
valve springs. 


New design of carbure- 
tor which gives greater 
efficiency and _ easier 
starting. 


Saxon “Six” $815 f. o. 
b. Detroit. 


| THE SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION DOES NOT ANNOUNCE YEARLY MODELS. 





Cushman Light Weight Engines 
For All Farm Work 


Built to run without trouble and 
do things no other engine willdo. 
ttlo 
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VALUE OF DIRECT APPEAL 


C. SMITH 


By W. 


] 





HERE 


Big business demands heavy advertising 
and high finance. Both belong to the fac- 
tory rather than the farm. It demands 
exact bookkeeping and approved methods, 
and to my mind they are —_ very hard | 
| to adapt to the farm. Take the matter of | 
| bookkeeping alone and I will venture that | 


| any bookkeeper accustomed to any regular | 


| business concern would start a 


| 
| 


| so intertwine that one thing depends upon 
was « man at Cloverfarm 


and he wasn’t very wise. He 

achieved a reputation for his appe- 
tizing fries; and when he saw the fries 
" 1 sell with all his might and main, | 
he mult 1 production and overdid the 
thing. 

An nd tl re yvouare. Many will recognize 
the ise of poetic license in the above and 
fail get the truth of the text. If the 
( lover! irm man had been content to 
furnish a limited number of consumer 
customers with the best that he prod iced 


of fries and other home prod- 
uce eeded. He would 
he overdid it and 


in the way 
ucts he would have : 
have made but 


money 


why? Here is thé big point: the household 
is not a factory, c: con never be placed on a 
fact vy basis and cannot be made to stand 
the stress of factory methods. Neither is 


the farmer, big farmer, little farmer or 
average farmer, with a various and varying 
cession of tasks and a multiplicity of 
detail to look after and a host of things to 
demand his attention, capable of doing 
the work of factory manager without allow- 
ing that or something else to get away 
from him. There is the situation in its 
entirety. . 

Direct sales 

mer can be n 


Sut 


from the farm to the con- 
anaged only along 
servative lines as to quantity and rather 
extreme lines as to quality. That is, rea- 
son for the profit from the production 
must lie in its excellence. Superlative 
quality the ever ready promise held 
out by home goods and the sausages ad- 
vertised on the street car 

their superiors in a thousand en every 
day in the year. The canned goods that 
stare at us from the billboards are doubt- 
less good and have f pure food 


con- 


1S 


no fear of 
tests but they cannot be compared to that 
put up in countless kitchens on many, 
many farms. I would rather have twenty 
customers who were willing to pay for 
quality and that subtle something that 
distinguishes the home product, than fifty 
who buy simply to eliminate a middleman. 
The one asks for quality and appreciates 
it; the other buys because it is cheaper to 
We always have a market for most of 
our cheaper products. The trouble with 
our home markets is caused by the cheap- 
ness and the lack of discrimination be- 
tween the best of our wares and the poorer 
grades. That is the case with eggs. An 
egg is an egg when sold to the produce 
buyer the corner grocery. Poultry, 

crate fed and fattened, increases only in 
the pounds gained and not at all in the 
quality added. My milk fed, well rounded 
broilers go into the same country shipper’s 
coop that holds my neighbor's scrawny 
surplus and the price per pound is the 
same to us. This is unfair on the face of 
it but what can we do? The indiscrimi- 
nate marketing of inferior farm produce 
invariably holds the price down for all of 
it and the good goes with the bad. The 
best present way out of the dilemma is 
offered by the parcel post or express route 
direct from the farm to the consumer who 
demands quality. But in finding such a 
market the bump that is apt to give us the 
moet severe jolt is overdoing it. 


or 


peer) 





| quality should be marketed thru the 


sosters find | 


| tomer trade on factory pro 





ew gray 
hairs figuring out the whys and wherefores 
of farm finance. Why, you ask? Simply 
because the farmer must deal entirely too 
much with averages and estimates. Lines 


or sustains another. Waste and leaks are 
difficult to define and it is sometimes more 
difficult to place one’s finger on them even 
after they have been defined. Anyone who 
has ever tried’ to ada pt a system of book- 
keeping knows that. Moreover there are 
many, many things that may be added to 
the credit side of the ledger that would 
seem foolish if expressed in cold figures. 
That is why I claim that the home manu- 
facture of articles must be considered on a 
small seale. The Cloverfarm man, had 
he been content with marketing to a select 
trade his top notch products, might have 
gone on and on onl added considerably 
to his yearly income. Over-production in 
the sense of producing more than is 
demanded has never and is not likely to 
occur. But attempting to produce more | 
than we can adequately care for is apt to 
happen. A rapid increase in customers 
often leads to a decrease in quality. At 
the exact moment when quality falls we 
drop to the level of every other manufac- 
turer and compete with him on the same 
basis. 

So I say that the home can never seek | 
the trade of a private, direct, farm to cus- | 
tions. It is 
too personal, too human. There is a large 
element of self that must go behind and 
with the product and the watchword is 
always quality. Every article that lacks 





regular channels or thru a cooperative 
organization and the fact so stat How- 
ever, there are certain things that even 
the best of cooperative societies fail to 
justify or the self-sufficient ways of busi- 
ness provide for, and these are the very 
best that we produce. They can best | 
reach the proper market thru the direct | 
appeal. 


SWEET CLOVER IN MONTANA 

Can you tell me if Sweet Clover will 
thrive in Montana? I have land in that 
state and would like to see Sweet Clover 
grown there if there is any chance of suc- | 
cess.—Rev. J. M. B., Illinois. 

It is claimed for Sweet Clover that it will | 
grow in every state in the Union and re- 
ports would seem to indicate that this is 
true. We would not hesitate to say that 
if Sweet Clover were given a proper chance 
it would grow in the arable soils of Mon- 
tana. In many localities Sweet Clover is 
almost, if not entirely, the equal to alfalfa. | 
Usually it is adv isable to inoculate either | 
the seed or the soil before planting. It is! 
an excellent introductory crop for alfalfa. 


WEANING THE COLT 

“We have several fine spring foals and 
would like to know when to wean them. 
They are good sized and wing fine. 
Their mothers have lots of milk.”—T,. P. 
Ohio. } 
If the mares have not been re-bred and | 
if they are keeping in good flesh and| 
spirits, weaning of the colts may be de- 
layed until they are seven or eight months 
of age. Under contrary circumstances 
they should be weaned at four or five 
months of age, first being trained to eat 
a properly balanced ration. Usually 
speaking the foal should be weaned at 
about six months of age. 
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Now that we again have real corn to 
shuck, November is a joyous time. There 
never was a more enjoyable time of 
year than corn husking; that is, providing 
it does not drag on after the snow comes. 
If there is a job I hate it is digging corn 
up out of the snow. 


The corn yields are more than we ex- 
pected this fall. That seems to be the 
rule after a dry season. The growth of the 
stalk is checked but the ears are large in 
proportion to the stalk. In wet seasons 
this is reversed and the big growth of 
stalk exaggerates the yield prospects. 
For those who feed more cérn than they 
raise it saves about ten cents a bushel to 
be able to get the corn at home rather than 
ship it in. 


Present prices make it look as tho the 


livestock farmer were coming into his 
own. Meat animals look high now to the 
consumer but in proportion to the cost of 
feed, labor, and rent, they are none too 
high for the producer. The day of cheap 
meats seems to have passed course 
the market will go up and down with the 
seasons but the general level of the market 
is bound to stay high. 


I like to see a man with interest enough 
in his work to like to talk about it, but I 
dislike to be thrown in with anyone who 
talks and seems to think nothing but busi- 
ness. Such a man narrows in his mind very 
fast. A hired man from a certain purebred 
hog farm was telling me that in the year he 
had worked there all he had heard talked 
was hog, Chief Giant (the herd boar’s 
name), hog, etc., until he said he grunted 
sometimes himself. A proper appreciation 
of one’s own stuff is all right but there can 
be too much of a good thing. 


A good bunch of brood sows look mighty 
good to me just now. It is evident that 
there was not enough pork this year to 
meet the market demand. It can hardly 
be hoped that the present prices will hold 
over next season but the prospect looks 
good for a paying market for sometime. 


My guess on the cattle feeding business 
is that this will be a good year to feed in 
localities where there is plenty of corn. 
Shortage of corn in many sections. is 
bound to curtail the feeding operations so 
it looks like a good opportunity for the 
fellow who is situated so that he can feed. 


One of the things our place needs now 
and frequently needs is a “clean up” day. 
The yards are bound to get littered up with 
pieces of boards, with and without nails 
pieces of wire, and various forms of old 
junk. They look bad and are dangerous 
but they seem to persist in spreading out. 
After they are cleaned up our ambition is 
strong to keep things picked up but that 
soon wears off an ain we face that 
Bey of rubbish. Well here is for another 
clean up day anyway. 

Did you ever have a neighbor who tried 
to live after the rule of Paul, to have a con- 
science void of offence both toward God 
and man? A few neighbors of that type 
make a community the pleasantest p 
this side of heaven. Just one such in a 
locality acts as salt to preserve the neigh- 
borly spirit of the whole community. It 
is certainly a pleasure to have the int- 
ance of men that big and strong. . W. 
Godfrey, lowa. 
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‘Ever-Ready 


aa vatety Razor | 
oT 12 Rodi Blots 


The old style razor is old fashioned—the “Ever-Ready”’ 
is the razor of progress. It shaves you quicker, better 
and with absolute safety. That is why the “Ever- 
Ready” is the fastest selling safety razor on the 
market today. 

No beard is too stubbly for it. You will be surprised at the ease 
and smoothness with which it fairly wipes the beard from the face. 
And it’s a handsome outfit—$5 cannot equal it. $10 
cannot improve upon it. The price complete with 12 
“Radio” Blades is $1.00. 


Buy an “Ever-Ready” at your general store to-day, 
or order of us direct. Your money back if you're not 
more than satisfied. 


Extra Blades, 6 for 30c. 


American Safety Razor Co. 
Jay & Johnson Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ready for breeding. Don’t feed non- 
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HAVE A VARIETY OF INTERESTS 


“Keep Out of the Ruts and Save the Road” 


HE misfortunes of 
many farmers who 
have retired from 
and m to 
or village, have 
meretely impressed on 
that it 
dangerous thing to have 
no real inters tside 
of one’s routine work. ‘To 
gain success on a farm a 
man, of course, must be 


b 


islness ved 


e city 


: ‘ 
is a mos 


me 


sts ou 


able to apply himself 
earnestly to that busi- 
ness. And it is always 


easy to apply one’s time 
and interest to a business 
that is pleasant and profit- 
able. Nevertheless, it is 
a great mistake to allow one’s interest in 
the farm and its business problems to 
exclude interest in other things. 

Many men who have retired from the 
farm and begun life anew in new sur-| 
roundings are painfully realizing the truth | 
of this. One of my friends who sold his | 
farm and moved to the city two years ago 
is finding the new life and surroundings | 
very dull and uninteresting. He has) 
always lived on a farm and performed 
work of a laborious nature. In his effort 
to accumulate property he had never) 
cultivated any real interest other than| 
working long hours on the farm. No 
form ade ort appeals to him. Reading, 
music and companionship with his fellow- | 
men bore him. Having lived a narrow 
life, the change in his mode of living has 
left him with nothing to think about 
except himself. And, as always happens 
when the mind is turned inwardly, the 
nervous energy which should be diverted 
in other channels expends itself in worry 
and fretfulness. This is the condition 
that causes nervous ailments of many 
kinds which take the joy out of living 
and shorten the lives of farmers who 
retire from business and move to the city 
or village. 

Every one who lives on a farm should 
try to cultivate a variety of interests so 
that he may possess resources for the 
active occupation of his mind. This is a 
problem that should be given’ most 
thoughtful consideration. Suppose some- 
thing should occur that would change 
the whole course of your life. Would you | 
be prepared to meet the new conditions? | 
Study the lives of successful men and you 
will find that cultivating a variety of 
interests has proved a mental invigorator 
as well as preventive of nervous ailments 
They have ideas and hobbies, many of 
which give them real pleasure. When not 
busy with routine work they are never | 
at a loss to know how to spend a few} 
enjoyable hours. Many times these inci-| 
dental interests are as profitable as the | 
work which they regularly perform. By | 
thus keeping their minds pleasurably oc- 
cupied they do more than to save them- 
from the danger of “ingrowing 
thoughts’’ with the resultant nervous 
ailments. 

Give these suggestions thoughtful study 
Try to strengthen your mind by bringing 





‘ lwe 8 


into action brain cells which otherwise | 
would remain undeveloped Try to find 
enjoyment in things outside of your 
routine work. By so doing you will find 
vurself better prepared to enjoy a happy 
nd useful old age, and live longer, whether 
on the farm or in the city or village. 


s and save the road,” 
reads a sign frequently seen along fine 
eastern highways. It is usually within 
the power of the driver to keep out of 


Keep out of the rut 


} 


s 


the ruts and in time to wear down the 
rough 

smooth. 
highway of life. 


places and so _make the road 
It is the same in going along the 
Incidentally if one is 








|reasonably conservative. 


preparing to make his 
own life smooth and more 
enjoyable he will be mak- 
ing life more pleasant for 


yithers. Let us keep out 
und of the mind, as far 
is we Can. 


world for living in. Farm 
life is for us to enjoy as 
well as yield the neces- 
sities of life. Naturally 
the good farmer gains 
yleasure and satisfaction 
from a fine field and a big 
_crop. There is something 
satisfying in big crops 
and large profits. There 
is poetic beauty in fields of luxuriant 
crops and pastures dotted with fine colts, 
calves, lambs and pigs. If we are missing 
the poetic beauty of our surroundings we 
are not getting half what we ought to 
get out of life on the farm. There are 
always two thoughts about a farm: “What 
did the man make out of the farm,” and 
“What did the farm make out of the 
man?’’ Much as one likes to see success 
follow the efforts of the farmer, one does 
not wish to see the success come at the 
price of submerging the man himself. The 
man should always be master of the situa- 
tion; he should run the farm, not permit- 
ting the farm to run his life in all its 
details. In order to emerge from one’s 
farm a dominant personality one must 
cultivate other interests before he has 
given the farm all of his strength. He 
must cease his toils with enough life to 
enable him to clean up, smile, read a book 
or spend an hour or two conducting his 
favorite hobby. 

It is worse than folly for one to confine 
himself so closely to business that he 
gradually loses touch with the new 
methods of the experiment station and 
younger farmers that he becomes un- 
He should cul- 
tivate the reading habit so that he shall 
not become pessimistic and fail to see 
merit in any but his ways and those of 
his father. To save himself from this 
tendency he must read good books and 
visit other farmers to broaden his out- 
look. Too many farmers are satisfied with 
a county weekly and a cheap city daily or 
semi-weekly, and Waste time over these 
which ought to be devoted to keeping in 
touch with experiment station work and 
reading inspiring articles in the best 
papers devoted to his interests. In many 
cases the farmer who broadens his out- 
look by reading and traveling, finds it an 
easy matter to adapt himself to new con- 
ditions in his old age. If he stays on the 
farm he becomes an authority and a 
friend of the young farmers in his com- 
munity. Fortunate and happy is the old 
farmer who can keep in touch with the 
young and become the envied counsel 
and friend of those who are beginning to 
feel a hunger for the better things in 
country life. In his quiet moments, when 
he confesses things to himself, he will 
remember that old question beginning 
with the words, “For what shall it profit 


'a man,”’ and then another kind of success 


looms large. 

Many old men an the farm have kept 
young until the end of life by turning to 
gardening. Especially is this true when 
the aged gardener specializes, where he 
has a hobby. It is interesting, for in- 
stance, when he can go to the telephone 
and call up a neighbor and say, ““We are 
going to have new potatoes and peas for 
dinner today.” Naturally the potatoes 
and peas are watched and there is joy 
and life in trying to outdo the neighbors. 
Between wearing out and rusting out on 


Life is for living, and the 








the farm there is a happy medium well 
worth striving for. The old man who 
has cultivated a hobby, a diversity of 
interests, will be sure to find old age on 
the farm more pleasant. By so doing he 


f the ruts, of the road| will help himself to keep well and be 


better able to do that which interests him 
most. 

Near a small village in western New 
York stands a farm house and around it 
a rather generous lawn of more than a 
quarter of an acre. It is beautifully 
adorned with small trees, and all about 
the edges are shrubs and flowers in masses 
and groups. Early in the spring there 
ieeed ent great glowing sweeps of color 
—the hardy nies in numbers and of 
variegated colors. Then came fine flags, 
or fleur-de-lis, the common iris of the 
grandmothers, and these bloomed bravely 
in many fine sorts. Thus onward thru 
the summer there is always a fine bit of 
color somewhere, and along in September 
comes the glow of the-salvias, the great 

ink panicles of hydrangea and the dainty 

loom of cosmos. Two things made this 
lawn and flower garden a success—a love 
of it in the owner and a willingness to 
spend a little time and effort. oO no- 
table things have been accomplished. It 
has brought health and strength to a wife 
and mother who was almost a nervous 
wreck, and ever so many joys to her 
heart as well. It has brought to passers- 
by intense appreciation, and has made 
them gentler, happier and more human- 
ized. Truly one who seeks to cultivate a 
diversity of interests thru working among 
flowers not only makes oneself more 
happy and contented, but enriches the 
lives of those who may pass that way.— 
W. M. K. 


CONCRETE IN FREEZING 
WEATHER 


A great many folks have plans for doing 
concrete work if they can get the other 
work done in time so it may be finished 
before freezing weather, but, as it too 
often happens on the farm, the other work 
hangs on longer than expected, and be- 
fore it has been cleaned up the weather is 
so cold that concrete is not attempted. 
Really, there is not so much danger of 
damage to concrete by freezing as most 
folks imagine. Go to any city and you 
will now see concrete work going right on 
except in the very coldest weather. Zero 
or a near approach of it stops it, but there 
is usually no weather so cold before the 
beginning of the new year that there need 
be fear of freezing enough to injure any 
concrete that is protected. 

As to protection, a covering of blankets 
or hay is usually sufficient, but in case of 
a very sudden, severe change there is 
nothing that protects so well or that can 
be so easily obtained and used as fresh 
manure from the horse barn. A light 
covering of hay to prevent discoloration, 
then manure, will easily protect concrete 
work even if the change should approach 
the zero mark. I have had concrete crust 
considerable with frost before becomin 
set and it hardened and became as ast 
in every way as that not frozen in the 
least. While one does not care to do such 
work in very cold weather, I am satisfied 
that most farmers are more timid about 
attempting it in the fall than they should 
be because of the fear of a sudden cold 
snap injuring the strength of the con- 
crete. You can cover work and save it 
from injury even if the cold snap should 
come, but if the work has time to set 
forty-eight hours there is little chance of 
a freeze hurting it. Anyway, do not put 
off the work for fear of cold weather, for 
you can always resort to covering if the 
freeze should catch you.—H. H., Kan. 
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warning. 
prices while they last. 


The Super-Six of the present series is 
built from materials contracted last 
year. There are only 3500 more to go 
out, including open cars and enclosed. 
And part of them are sold. 


The next production—starting De- 
cember 1—will be like the present 
models. The changes, if any, will be 
| only minor refinements. But materials 
for that series were contracted this year, 
and at prices enormously advanced. 


So the cars now in process are the 
only Super-Sixes we can deliver at the 
present Hudson prices. The advance 
will be $175 per car. 


No Way Out 


Most people know that Hudson profits 
are amazingly low for our output. Here 
is the top-place car—the largest-selling 
fine car in the world with a price above 
$1100. Yet it sells way below some fine 
cars, Still our standards are so high 
that, despite our big output, profits are 
very small. 


Now these high-grade materials, in 
one year, have enormously advanced. 
We must either adopt lower grades of 
materials, or add the advance to our 
price. 

There is no other way out for fine-car 
makers whose profits have been fair. 
This enforced raise means no greater 
— to us. So we frankly state the 
acts. 


We shall continue the present-grade 
Hudson. Next year’s models will be 
the same as this year’s; save perhaps in 
some minor refinements. There will 
positively be no change in the Super-Six 
motor. So the added cost—and that 
alone—will be added to our price. 


Good News for Owners 


This will be good news for owners. 
About 25,000 have, or will get, Super- 





Phaeton, 7-passenger . . $1475 Touring Sedan 
Roadster, 2-passenger . . 1475 Limousine ° 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger . . 1775 
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Here is an issue which we can’t evade. 
it fairly and frankly, but give you a full month’s 
Every Super-Six will be sold at present 
If you can get one, get it. 


(Prices f. o. 6. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





We Must Add $175 to the 
HUDSON SUPER-SIX 


So we meet 


Sixes at present prices. With this 
patented motor, where wear and fric- 
tion are almost eliminated, depreciation 
is a trifle. And like cars, of the next 
production, will cost a great deal more. 
So a Super-Six can be bought now at 
a saving of $175. 


We have under way of the present 
production about 3500 cars. Part are 
open models, part enclosed. Many of 
them are sold. 


But many Hudson dealers, suspecting 
the advance, have unsold Super-Sixes. 
If you get one now, you will save $175. 
For all Hudson dealers will advance the 
Super-Six when we start production of 
the next series. 


If you can get one now, go get it. 


Next Year’s Ruling Car 


Next year, as this year, the Hudson 
Super-Six is certain to hold its suprem- 
acy. The Super-Six is controlled by our 
patents—the motor which added 80 per 
cent to efficiency. So other cars can’t 
use it. 

The Super-Six now holds a!l the 
worth-while records. All the world’s 
stock car records up to 100 miles. It 
holds the 24-hour record of 1819 miles. 
It won the Pike’s Peak hill-climb—the 
world’s greatest event of its kind: 


In September it won the ocean-to- 
ocean record. It went from San Fran- 
cisco to New York in 14 hours 59 minutes 
less time than the next best record. 


It won all these records because of 
endurance. Because this invention has 
so nearly eliminated all friction, vibra- 
tion and wear. 

So every man who knows the facts 
must concede the Super-Six Su- 
premacy. Every test has proved it. 
If you want such a car—even for 
next year—now is the time to get 
it, if you can. 


Town Car . + + 2 « $2750 
Town Car Landaulet . . 2850 
Limousine Landaulet . . 2850 
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STRIKING A HIGH AVERAGE 


By J. O. SHROYER 





Nov., 1916 





UR government goes 
O to a great deal of 

expense to furnish 
us with statistics showing 
the general average of our 
crops all over the country. 
Most of us are surprised at 
the low estimates and we 
fail to see how it can come 
about, even if drouth, flood 
or pest does do some dam- 


age, for the estimates are 
far too low. But these re- 
ports are very interesting and helpful 


you will study them care fully, You may 


state may be only nineteen bushels, 


only produce 
figures give 


and oats 


bushels. 


may 
These 


the acre 
twenty-two 


you an opportunity to establish a basis | 


and you ean plan to work upwards from 
that standard. For instance in Nebraska, 
one county made some demonstrations 
last year and found that the farmers who 


used seed treatment on their oats, lifted 
the average of that part so treated, 
twelve and one-half bushels above the 


rest, of their fields left untreated. 

It is just the same way with men and 
women, me ntally, morally and phys- 
ically, you will not find a vast discrepancy. 
Two brothers born into the same family 
strike vastly different levels. One builds 
up into a helpful, broadminded man, 
achieving personal success and becoming 
a useful member of his neighborhood | 
society ; 
character, unstable, and useless to himsel! 
and a world at large. 1 once met two 
old fishermen who plied their trade along 
the Mit souri river; they felt happy if they 
found after staying up ‘all night, that the, 


had netted a dollar’s worth of fish to 
divide between them. I met another 
young man who was drawing five dollars 
a day for his services and he was not 


satished with that but planned tO Make 
himself worth twice that to his employers 
It the man who writes “excel” 
over 

greatest reward 
A Poultry Success 


LS 


One of our neighbors went into th 
chicken business several years ago. 
Thousands of other people have done the 
same and this was only an ordinary 
Dutchman who bought a few fine hens 
and an extra good rooster, so no one paid 
any attention to his venture. In fact, 
there were people within three miles of 
him who did not know that he kept fine 
chickens. But he got the ‘advance bug 
into his head and began tb buy better 
stock than anyone in the county 

Then he got lots of trade and he sold 
roosters for $3 apiece while the rest oi 
us could hardly make a sale at $1 each 
Finally he took the blue ribbons at ne 
state fair and brought home the bes 
rooster in the state Then he began to 
sell at $10 per chicken and we tellows 
around him got to noticing him and called 
round to 2e¢ his methods 

But there was nothing great about it 
except that he did everything well and 

little better than anvone else 

When he sent to England and paid 
$300 for a rooster, we began to get the 
right idea of the man, for he was selling 
his chickens for $35 to $75 apiece and his 
eggs for $10 a setting. It seemed 
hame t in ordinary Dutchman should 
get us ¢ iw that w but he ud ‘ 
road a » HhimMst el that and a clea 
I | I 5 i 1 u Now I ‘ eS 

onl \ousine in the ¢ | 
wo l hit I 1 some n ) t tr 
\ ret Bu I y 
I i 5 £ ng 0 ( ru 
rn bette ‘ 





the| kept forging ahead until he outclassed 
corn may only line up at thirty bushels to| the whole state and his county got the| ; 





the other develops into a roving | 
|into his coat, spread out under the 


| waste 


all | 


his business that finally receives the | 


] 


and then keeping everlast- 
ingly at it. 

Another man we used to 
meet at the fairs some years 
ago, got this same “advance 
bug”’ in his head too, but it 
was along a different line, 
he began to grow better 
vegetables, grains and fruits 
than any one in the county. 
He could make a beet, an 
onion or a pear grow larger 
and finer than anyone 
Then he began to show up at 





and 

power because the thin, streaky 
spark from poorly adjusted coil 
ignition can’t ignite the gas thor- 


OME Fords lack “pep” 


oughly. When you fita 


Bosch Magneto 


to your Ford, it changes all this— it 
gives ared hot, intense spark that gives 
new life toa Ford. It gives more power 
and more speed and you get more miles 
out of every gallonof fuel. The Ford mag- 
neto then handles the lights alone. 


| It’s a real necessity. 
Send for the free booklet. 


BOSCH / 


Magneto Co. 
213 West 46th 
Street 


New York 


‘round. 
the state fair and we noticed that he got 
learn that the aver: we in wheat in your | blue ribbons right from the start, but he 


ES a 


a ame of being the best county in the state 
because of his splendid exhibits. So you 
see how a man of large calibre affects the 
whole neighborhood. Now that man 
makes a living from exhibition a 
alone, as he knows how to grow a v 
table or grain just as well as it can 
grown. Drouth or short years have not 
a terror for him. Such conditions only 
permit his greater degree of competency 
to be shown. 

I know a rich man, a fellow who is 
reported to be worth a million dollars. 
He has been a doctor, a financier and a 
farmer. One day he found a swarm of 
bees beside the road, he knew nothing 
about bees, but his desire to see nothing 
to to waste, prompted him to gather in 
those bees, He had a soap box contain- 
ing oats for his horse; he emptied these 
seat, 
put the bees in the box and went along 
about his daily round of inspection. 

Driving home he got to thinking that 
the bees would save the nectar of the 
flowers along the roadside. He even cal- 
culated that they would be able to 
gather honey from the flowers that grew 
in his neighbors’ fields and along the 
places of the creek. 

That night he sent for a book on bee 
culture. Then he ordered a bee journal, 
interviewed every bee man in the county, 
and in six months time was the best 
posted man on bees in his state. Then he 
multiplied his bees, learned how to get 
enormous yields and studied honey-| 
bearing plants. His fame became national 
and three editors of bee journals came to | 
visit him at one time and they said he was | 
the largest beekeeper in the world and 
the richest man who managed his own 
apiary. 

He was not satisfied with the mediocre, 
but went after all there was in the bee 
business, and he is getting lots of honey 
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Save Half Your Shoe Money 


Sew 30018 Wear Overland Aluminum Shoes 
Hew They last twice as long as all- 
Otollim. feather, rubber or wood-soled 
boots and shog. 
Water-Proof, Rust- 
Proof, Rot-Proof 
Best leather uppers. Thick felt 
insoles, No metal touches you. 
Warm, comfortable, easy to walk 
: in, Keepf eet in good condition 
wy and prevent sickness. Best by 
test f or all workin any weather. 
MONEY BACKif shoes do not 
meet with your approval. Writefor FREE catalog whic hsb 





EQUIPMENT CO. 
100! Capitet Ave. Indianapots, ind. 























and money out of it. He does nothing 
that other bee men cannot do and his 4 ~ > 
greatest delight is to tell interested eat ooue wees mohante or Gee 






listeners of his methods and plans, fearing 







no competition. He knows just exactly where good repair 
I Scores: board and ell. igri ies Sse ree Kueo bo - 
a 


how old the queen is in hive No. 36, can 
point to the excellent breeding qualities 
of the queen in No. 46 and is as interested 
in bees as he is in the financiering of his | 
thousands. 

At an age when most men retire, he 
took up a strange business, even without 








ALLEN AUTO SCHOOL os Cat 
"And lmsursaee” FREE 


From $12.00 week to $3,000.00 + is a big jump but many 
men have made it after od eafeors ree course in salesmanship 
ealeowen ve you 


surance A and Wegi 
free by course in salesmanship and the ‘ -ance 
Gouleeen | for which Fou a w vuld ordinarily pay at least $50.00 in any 








are in demand 












the necessity of labor. He went into it school of salesman Through our course you can train yourse 
+] gf tal - - for salesmanship this or other lines ye ile in other employment 
with all the fervor of vouth and with as | and fit yourself to “better your condition, iner: ase your earning 
" e are continually 


| power and oanepe your prospects for the Peeure 

much energy as the average young man ing com; trained men for our company but you are under 
4 . -° | no obligation to tow our employ unless you prefer it to other 

goes Into baseball He made ita pastime, | Willem 3 rite for fall free particulars 

but a a ‘ * agremrerts . ’ illiam King, Agency Supervisor, Missouri State Life 

ut at the same time he gave it the most | jsseranee Company. ST. LOULS, MISSOURT. ee 
intense business application and carried 
it to unusual success. In our state there 


| ies tMYOWN 
men who have kept bees for years, | 








are Cards, circulars, book, paper. Press $5. Lar- 
hast 4 a - geer$is. Rotary $0. Save money. Print for 

ut they have only kept them poorly or others, big profit All easy. rules sent. Write 
ordinarily, while this man with his out masactory for c “60. B18, MERIDEN, Po 
of the ordinary ways, kept them ex- Home terri- 


tory. Highest 


traordmarily. 
We deliver and 


Young farmer, 
ordinary men. 


Ss to do the 


NURSE RY Salesmen Wanted 


collect SOP ERR yt c “ERiES, 
NEW yore ABLISHEL 


Successful Farming stands squarely baci of 
every advertisement it carries. 


KOC SHESTER 


the world has enough Sk OCRESER ER, 
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extraordinary way who is a top-notcher. | 
[ stood in the market place in the great | 
Kansas City stock yards one morning. 


Several hundred carloads of cattle and 
hogs were being driten into the sale pens, 
ind. the alleys of that great livestock 
emporium were crowded with thousands of 

cattle and hogs. I saw thousands of 
ordinary hogs and hundreds of ordinary 
cattle and I saw some that were very poor. 
But I also saw hundreds of very fine ones. 


Those extra nice ones probably cost no} 


more to grow and fatten than the poorer 
ones had cost, but they sold a dollar or 
more per hundred above the ordinary ones. 

It was the above the average ones that 
attracted the foreign and local buyers 
and gave pride and money to the owners, 
and when they went back home, the news 
followed them and the local paper told 
of the fact that they had received top 
price. They probably did nothing that 
other men could not do, but they did it 
in a careful way and neglected nothing. 
They probably read the best stock 
journals, caught up new ideas at institutes 
and from friends and success was theirs. 
A very good farmer told me not long ago, 


learned a great deal from such trips. 


CONVENIENT BOX HANDLE 
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Handle 
Down 





For hand barrows and other boxes used | 
for carrying soil, or other things from place 
to place the device illustrated herewith 
will be found very convenient. For each 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


nation of careers come to our ears and 
eyes almost daily. The end may come 
suddenly or after a lingering serious ill- 
ness, either case being likely to preclude 
the making of a will, if none has been 
made previously. When critical illness 
comes, such a matter is then a most delicate 
subject to broach, on the part of friends 
or relatives, and might often prove fatal 
for the patient. Just such condition sur- 
comnded | the last illness of a very near and 
dear friend. When, in the last hours, he 
would rally, we had not the heart to 
speak of the matter, and moreover could 
not give up hopes of his ultimate recovery. 
And when he would relapse into uncon- 
sciousness, such a measure was impos- 


| sible. 


There is further reason for taking the | 


step in time. When the end comes there 


are enough heartaches and sorrows with- 


|out the added burden of financial and 
business complications, doubly hard in the 
case of the loss of a husband, which are 


Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 
World’s ¥~ 
Best 
Roofing 


Send atonee fer Werle’ 3 Great- 
est Roofing Book. We quote 
ae Bottom Prices and pay the 

ight on Roofi siding, Celi- 
i 


inti srrocyeaeng the biapest 
Edwards Tightcote 
“Reo” Metal Shingles 


outlasts three ordinary roofs. No 
painting, no repairs. R fire, 
rust-proof. 


“Reo"’ Metal 
Cluster Shingles 














Gtiarantend fi ght- 
ana. prest. Can over 
old shingles if desired. 





the inevitable result when matters are 


| left to be settled according to the process 


of law. Moreover, in the absence of a 


| will it often requires years of time, and | 
that he liked to visit good farms and | the expenditure of much money, for the | 


box twelve pieces of wood are necessary. | 


Eight of these may be four inches long or a 


little longer and ‘about two inches wide. | : 
k consists of the handling of much personal 


If three quarters of an inch or an inch thic 
hey will be thick enough. . Four of them 
must be nailed or screwed to the box as 
shown at A, A; the other four, as shown at 
B, B. The four remaining pieces are the 
handles proper. These are polted loosely 
to the box sides as shown at C, C. 
When not actually being held these 
handles hang as shown at the left front of 
the box illustrated herewith. Thus they 
prevent the frequent tripping whic 
characterizes the use of the fixed handles 
on hand barrows. Besides they 
ess space on the floor. They are well 
vorth while having.—M. G. Kains. 
MAKE YOUR WILL 
Make your will, may sound like an 
isual admonition to Mr. Wel! Man, 
it not so absurd after all when you stop 
to think of it. 
Wife and I got to talking over the 
itter the other day, and being of sound 


ind and good health, decided to make | tenant and at the commencement of the 


irs now, rather than to wait until one 


r the other of us is stricken ill, when the | withholds possession, is it up to the lan 
making of a will would be a serious propo- lord or the new lessee to oust the third 


sition at best, or perchance <r 
So we “hitched old Dobbin to the shay 


nd drove down to Dover” for the express | Supreme Court, which also holds that on 


purpose of executing our wills. 


A very simple matter it was too. A | sion he becomes liable in damages to be 
lawyer friend handed us blanks for the | measured by the excess, 
Each of us filled out one, willing | rental value of ‘che farm above the amount 


purpose. 
to the other at death all worldly goods. 


Had same attested—simply any 
persons, not necessarily a 
lawyers, witnessing, before a notary 


public, to our soundness of mind and to 
the act as our own free will and deed. 
rhat is all there was to it; no need even 
of recording them. Simply file away in 
a safe place of keeping and you are ready 
for the inevitable, to that extent at least, 
come when it may. 

This earthly existence at its best is 
uncertain. No one knows when this 
thing we call life will be snuffed out. 
1umerable instances of the sudden termi- 


occupy | 


}, | documents kept in fireproof vaults at all 


| states favor the man, would make their 


two | with such other damages as naturally re- 
lawyer or) sult to the tenant from the landlord's 


In- be permitted to rest on mere guess-work. 


| leeal grist mill, with all its cumbersome | 
machinery, to effect a settlement, with no 
|end of worry and trouble in the ’bargain. 
| Then, why depend on the state to make 
disposal of your property after death, when 
it should be such a personal matter with 
you. Among the living, only dependent 
| minors and people who are mentally de- 
| fective should be dependent on the state 
| for conduct of their business affairs. Why 
| ob lige the state to settle at your death 
| affairs that you should consider a duty and 
a privilege to settle for yourself? Since 
there is only one law a pplyi ing to all cases 
of a similar nature, there is ofttimes danger 
of grave injustice being the result of its 

application to your particular case. 
“he very fact that the farmer’s business 


property and real estate, the settlement 
of which, in case of death, is a complicated 
matter, makes the desirability of a will on 
the part of the farmer even more per- 
tinent. 

Careless, too, is the man who fails to 
see that all insurance papers are made out 
wroperly, and premiums paid when due, 
ikewise all business papers and legal 





times. And how much better for all con-| 
cerned, if both husband and wife, the 
former in particular, since the laws of most | 


wills and put their business affairs in 
proper shape while it can be done with a 
all and a cheer. Do it now.—R. G. 
Jones. 


DUTY TO PUT TENANT IN POS- 
SESSION 

When a farm has been leased to a new 

third 


lease term a person ae 


person? The duty ison the landlord, ac- 
cording to a recent decision of the Iowa 


| his failure to put the tenant in posses- 


if any, of the 


agreed upon as rent in the lease, together 


failure to give him possession. But the 
court decided in this case that before the 
tenant can claim damages on account 
of profits lost thru being prevented from 
farming the place, he must show with 
reasonable certainty the value of crops 
which he would have been able to have 
rown had possession been delivered to 
fim, and what it would have cost to have 
matured the crops; such damages will not 


—A. L. H.S. 











Edwards Galvanized Metal 
Shingles, Roofing, Siding, Ceil- 
ing, or finish is extra heavy galv- 
anized by 


Our Exclusive 
Tightcote Process 


by which sides and edges are as 
heavily em as body of 
sh o weak spots anywhere. 

By means of our Patent Inter- 
locking Device all nails are driven 
through under layer of metal only 
—no exposure—no leaks 


TheGalvanizingTest 

Take an ay other galvanized steel, 
bend it ba i and f forth, hammer 
it down. Greet scales of galvan- 
izing will flake off. Apply. this 
test to Edwards Metal 
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tha FARM ENGINE a, WORKS 


Built and guaranteed by the largest producers of 
farm engines—simple,durable, powerful—four cycle, 
suction feed, make and break ignition—every part 





interchangeable—fully tested. Guaranteed to 
Develop Rated H. 
SAVES FUEL, TIME, LABOR, MONEY 
Lowest Price, Greatest Value 
Write for big illustrated Engine Book today 
Full Line Detroit Engines 2 horsepower up 
DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 380 Bellevue Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Wadsworth Mfg. Co., Successors 
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NEW LIFE IN AN ORCHARD 

Y experiment in orchard reclama- 

tion began in the fall of 1911. I 
had been in possession for some 

years of a farm on which was an old 
orchard set during the time of my grand- 
father. It had practically never received 
any care or attention and its condition 
was ample proof of this fact. The trunks 
and larger limbs were covered with the 
seabby, scaly bark of two or three previous 
seasons’ growth; the tops contained man 
dead, decaying limbs; the limbs whic 
were alive were crossed and matted and 
held a moderate yield of dried-up rotten 
apples while the bases of the trunks were 
encircled by a good crop of sprouts. 

As I had plenty of young trees growing 
vigorously, it would have seemed but the 
part of wisdom to have destroyed these 
old ones, but I wished to use them in an 
experiment to see what could be ac- 
complished in the way of putting new life 
into them by modern methods. I felt 


reasonably certain that the judicious use | 


of the pruning knife and preventive spray 
mixtures above ground and dynamite be- 
low would work as great a transformation 
in those trees as has the surgeon’s knife 
and the physician’s pill in the reclamation 
f the bodies of many men. 

I began the process by simultaneously 
exploding four quarter pound charges of 
40 percent dynamite to each tree when soil 
oul subsoil were dry, each charge being 
at a depth of 30 inches and at right 
angles to each other, and each charge 10 
feet distant from the base of a tree. This 
saused the soil and the subsoil to hold 
barrels of moisture in suspension, enabling 
the tiny feeders to secure an abundance 
f nourishment hitherto inaccessible. 

Then I removed all the loose, shaggy 
bark from the trunks and large limbs by 
scraping with a hoe; also the accumula- 
ions of leaves in the forks and crotches 
und picked all the rotten apples which, 
with all refuse under each tree, was 
gathered together and burned. 

Pruning the Trees 

Then I went at the pruning determined 
to be unmerciful. I cut off the thrifty 
bunches of sprouts at the base of each 
tree trunk. All dead or broken limbs were 
removed. Next I cut out such of the live 
limbs as unduly obstructed the entrance 
of sunlight or caused the tree to appear 
unbalanced. Each limb was cut close to 
the body and each wound promptly 
painted with roofing paint. I had no set 
rule to follow in doing the pruning but 
kept in mind the ideal of an open well- 
balanced tree and then used a little 

horse-sense’”’ in working to attain that 
ideal, 

Early in March, 1912, while the trees 
were yet dormant, I began my campaign 
of spraying. The first application was of 
lime sulphur, 20 gallons to each 200 
gallon tank, applied thru fine nozzles, 
with the pressure gauge registering 225 
pounds. Just before blooming sunled the 


second application was made, using 6 gal- 
lons of lime sulphur and 8 pounds of lead 
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| arsenate to each tank, same nozzles and 
pressure used as before. 

A third application was made when the 
bloom was of but before calyx cups were 
closed. The solution applied was 4 pounds 
lead arsenate to each tank. This time I 
used bordeaux nozzles under 250 pounds 
pressure. 

About June Ist, I applied 16 pounds 
|lump lime, 16 pounds bluestone and § 
| pounds lead arsenate to each tank using 
whirlpool nozzles under 200 pounds pres- 
sure. 

The fifth and last application was made 
about July Ist, and the solution was the 
same as that used in application No. 4, 
and described in preceding paragraph. 

No solution was ever allowed to stand 
over night and the spraying was done 
only on sunshiny days. All the way thru 
the work was done according to the very 
best advice I could get from United States 
agricultural department and North Caro- 
lina experiment station. 

The early trees began to give returns 
in July 1912, among the number bei 
nine horse-apple trees which produ 
27 \% bushels of prime fruit in a season of 
great scarcity which I readily sold at $2 

r bushel; two Virginia beauty trees, 15 

yushels, bringing $1.50 per bushel at 
Thanksgiving; one Shockley produced 30 
bushels which I easily sold for $1 per 
bushel. An old limbertwig, 31 bushels, 
which brought $1.25 per bushel in Feb- 
ruary and March 1913; three Edward’s 
winter, 30. bushels, netting $37.50; nine 
winesaps netted $84; two mattamuskeets 
$35; one mountaineer, $12.50. 

Thus from 28 trees which in the past 
several years had produced only small 
yields of unmarketable fruit I had in the 
first season sold 248 bushels of first-class 
fruit, receiving $315.25. I figure that 
$115.25 would be ample to cover all cost 
of explosives, spray materials, labor, de- 
preciation of power outfit and all other 
items of expense in connection with the 
work done on the trees, thereby leaving 
me with a clear profit of $200. This 
takes no account of 150 gallons of cider 
made from inferior fruit—inferior from the 
point of size only, all being practically 
sound and free from worms—nor of a 
plenteous supply for home consumption in 
canning and making jelly. 

In the two seasons since then, the trees 
have been holding well up to the record 
set in the first, no commercial fertilizers 
being used, only ashes and barnyard ma- 
nure under drip or edge of limbs. I can- 
not say how long it will be before these 
trees will need the dynamite treatment 
again or cease to respond to the effect of 
spraying, tho it wall seem that ten or 
fifteen years would be a very conservative 
estimate.—J. M. Field 





STORE THE FALL AND WINTER 
RAINS 

During the fall and winter a great 
deal of moisture is wasted by being 
| allowed to run off into the creeks, 
when it could be stored in the ground for 
use next spring and summer if the ground 
was prepared to receive and hold it. The 
| surface of our clay loam soils will become 
pretty well compacted after active cultiva- 
tion ceases, and even shallow cultivation 
does not open the soil spaces needed to hold 
a fairly heavy rain until it can soak into 
the subsoil. It is this holding it until it 
can fill up the subsoil thoroly that counts; 
ordinary spring rains will fill the surface 
soil so, if that was all the fall and winter 
rains would accomplish, they would not be 
of much value for Savane use. With a sub- 
soil heavily charged with moisture, and 
good surface culture in the spring and sum- 
mer to keep it from being drawn up and 
wasted by eaporation, crops will bid 
defiance to a pretty severe drouth. 

Many farmers plow their fields in the 
fall and leave it rough to catch the rains, 
but this plan is especially valuable in or- 








chards and gardens, for here it serves a 
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double purpose. It destroys many insects 
that hibernate in the soil a few inches be- 
low the surface by breaking up their cells 
and exposing them to frost and their 
natural enemies, and it permits rains to 
soak down into the subsoil. I have planted 
gardens that were plowed in the fall with- 
}out plowing again in the spring, and the 
| growth was all that could be desired. | 
|run the cultivator over the surface, and 
| harrowed well, to get the soil finely pul- 
| verized to the depth I run the cultivator 
when cultivating the crops, about two 
inches. The soil that had been settling 
all winter was firm enough for plant roots 
to take hold and grow to best advantage. 
Unless a garden roller is used, where 
ground is plowed in spring just beforé 
planting, the soil is apt to be too loose for 
omy to take hold and do their best 
seeds will germinate much better in a firm 
soil. By planting the seeds well down to 
the bottom of the loose surface soil mois- 
ture from below forces them up rapidly. 
For seeds that were very fine I salerred 
to make the beds without first cultivating, 
just raking deep enough to plant and cover 
the seeds. Deeper culture between rows 
ean follow at once. 

Farmers are learning that they have to 
give the orchard as good treatment as 
they do their fields if they would have 
fruit that is salable, and most farmers; 
wives in these days will strike if they have 
to use fruit too poor to sell. The good old 
days when the orchard was planted and 
left to itself in the wilderness of grass and 
weeds until it was necessary to make wind- 
ing paths from tree to tree to gather the 
fruit, has passed. The ife lets the 
hogs make the paths and eat the fruit, and 
she buys some better fruit at the store for 
her use. That is why some farmers will 
tell you they can buy fruit better and 
cheaper than they can grow it. Now, 
when prices are so high, farmers can raise 
fruit to eat or sell at a profit if they will 
grow salable fruit, and to do this the or- 
chard must be cultivated and enriched. 
Plow up the ground in the fall, and then 
give a good dressing of manure. Plow this 
under in the spring, and the trees will 
respond to the treatment, tho further cul- 
ture to keep the moisture in the soil all 
summer is advisable. By all means store 
the subsoil full of moisture, for trees need 
it to bear fruit of good quality.—L. H. C, 


TREATMENT OF ASPARAGUS 

A number of asparagus growers leave 
the tops uncut, and do not use manure 
in the autumn, but the writer has found 
it pays to cut all tops off and then cover 
the beds with stable manure which will 
have all winter to transfer its strength to 
the deep soil about the asparagus roots. 

This assists in softening as well as en- 
riching the earth, and asparagus tips come 
a few days earlier in the warm spring days, 
making a larger yield. 

It pays to keep the earth between the 
rows of roots as open as possible. This 
can be done with a fork, spade or harrow 
at an early time just before the tips are 
pushing up thru the earth. 

Salt can be applied at any time, during 
December. A gallon to each square of 
twenty-five feet will not be too much.— 
LT. T 

KEEPING SEED BEANS 

All kinds of beans intended for seed to 
be used next season will keep much more 

rfect and free from bugs if they are 
eft in the pods, and kept in a cold place, 
and especially where the warm spells in 
winter will not cause the room’ in which 
the beans are being kept to become quite 
warm. 

North sides of outside sheds or build- 
ings, hung up away from mice and rats, 
and kept dry are good places. 

Beans kept in such a manner will have 
more vitality than those kept in a warmer 
atmosphere during the winter months.— 
H. M. M. 
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From Mail Order Houses 


A study of old tires gathered in junk yards shows that many of them wear out 
before their time because they have not been used properly. 

So a manufacturer of tires has not done his duty to the public until he provides 
a way for all tire users to get the constant advice and help of tire experts. 


You may think your car is running just right and 
that your tires are doing all that they should do. 
But an expert, in five minutes, may show you 
how to get three times the mileage you afte now 
getting. 

That is why Goodyear Tires are sold through 
Goodyear Service Stations—and not through mail 
order houses or direct from factory—so that all 


Goodyear users may be able to get the last mile of 
wear out of their tires. 
* * * 

There is a Goodyear Service Station man in your 
neighborhood. He will sell you tires worth the 
money. Then he will help you get your money’s 
worth by advice, inspection and inflation service. 

This is the only right way to sell tires—or buy tires. 





Good Tubes Make Casings Wear Longer 


When the Goodyear Service Station man suggests 
that you put Goodyear Tubes in your Goodyear 
casings he is thinking as much about making your 
casings wear a long time as about selling tubes. 


He will especially recommend Goodyear Heavy 
Tourist Tubes because they are cheapest in the end. 


All Goodyear Tubes are made the right way. 
They are built up of layer on layer of pure tissue- 
thin gum, not ground out of a machine like sausage. 


Each layer is inspected for sand holes and bubbles. 
Then a valve patch is put on and the whole is vulcan- 
ized into one unified, air-tight tube, which will do 
all the work required of a tube and do it longer 
and better than others not made in this careful, 


expensive way. 


You'll Be Glad You Got This Repair Kit 


All of the quick-repair tire necessities have been 
collected into one handy package in the Goodyear 
Tire-Saver Kit. 

This is the only thing of its kind on the market and 
is worth many times its price—in peace of mind alone. 

When you start out with the Kit in your tool 
box you énow that you are going to get back home, 
whether you are carrying spare tires or not. 

Whatever accident your tires may have—short 
of complete ruin—is provided for in the Goodyear 
Tire-Saver Kit. It contains an inside protection 
patch, outside protection patch, self-cure tube 
patches, cement, talc, friction tape, valve parts and 
pressure gauge—all gathered together so that you 
know they are all there. 

Get it next time you buy gasoline. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and “‘Tire Saver’? Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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CARING FOR SHADE TREES 


By M. ROBERTS CONOVER 











HERE is very little done for the 
aeery tere of shade trees on the 
arm beyond a little care during their 
early life. When a wound or injury 
reaches a severe stage so that it threatens 
the main part of a tree, the farmer usually 
cuts the tree down and uses the wood 
and perhaps sets a young tree in its place. 
Sometimes this may be true economy for 
firewood is needed and an old tree may 
be ready for a profitable harvest of its 
wood, but there is, in the case of trees 
of naturally long life and in_ localities 
where their shade is greatly needed, many 
an unwarranted sacrifice. 

Timely pruning, prevention of injury 
and the ‘careful repair of small wounds is 
economy in the care of shade trees. A 
large trunk cavity is a difficult task for 
the average man to repair. 

Pruning and doctoring ought to be 
closely associated. Aids to healing should 
be at once applied to severed living parts. 
If a wound is left several days after cutting 
before anything is done, the sap or cam- 
bium portions often dry and roll away 
from the wood. -No proper healing can 
then take place at the ine of cutting after 
this has occurred. Just as soon as a cut 
is made a coat of shellac should be applied 
over the edges of the bark to exclude 
water and prevent the drying out of the 
sap cells. The painting of the exposed 
hard wood can deferred a little, but 
not very many suns should be allowed to 
reach it before it is coated with paint or 


tar. Thick coal tar is about the best 
coating. 

In sawing off limbs, cut from the under 
side upwards far enough into the limb to 


free the bark edges upon the under side, 
then cut downward frem above, thus pre- 
venting a skinned wound. 

Wounds upon the trunk or main limbs 
heal better if pointed in the direction of 
the flow of the sap; that is pointed down- 
ward rather sharply on the lower edge of 
the cut and heme sharply on the upper 
edge because the converging lines of active 
tissue better nurse a new bark formation. 

Old scars and cavities often carry a 
great mass of decay. This must be cut 
and gouged and scraped out to hard wood. 
A very sharp knife is used about the 
edges and the bark is cut clean and sharp 
to a firm edge of living tissue and im- 
mediately shellacked. The inside of the 
cavity is then thoroly sterilized with 
creosote, the creosote being painted on 
with a brush. Over this is applied coal 
tar to shut out water. On ex parts 
such as the outer surface of a filled cavity 
or upon surface scars as the ends of 


| |small portions until the ca 


| boughs, etc., the tar coating may crack 
jand peel after awhile. Another coat 
cael immediately be applied when such 
a condition developes 
In the filling of cavities, cement with 
| clean sharp sand in the proportion of one 
part g Portland cement and three 
parts sand is used. Do not make the 
mistake of substituting farm dirt. It will 
not do. 
from loam. 
The cement is thoroly mixed with water | 
and poured in, then firmly tamped in 
is filled. 
A large cavity should not be “‘lled — 
with wement but layers of tarred pa 
should be used at intervals. This helps 
to support the mass so that it does aot 
away from the sides of the cavit 
as it dries. Each layer should be su 
ciently set under its tarred paper cover 
so as not to bulge under the weight of the 
next when it is applied. The outer sur- 
face of the cemented area should be of a 
stronger cement than the interior—one 
part cement and two sand. The 
edges of the cement 
overlap or encroach upon 
but should lie just beneath it so that t 
bark can heal over the edges of the wot an 
Shade trees require pruning from time 
to time to make them symmetrical as well 
as to relieve them of damaged . Then 
too, as the limbs thicken with age there 
will often be found one heavy bennoh rub- 
bing upon another, resulting in bark in- 
jury and a wound. All such needs should 
»e attended to as soon as observed. 
Black locust trees, which because they 
w so easily are more often than not 


greatly for pruning at intervals of seven 
or eight years. When they become 
pen. with dead and leafless limbs, get 
after them with a saw. It works a trans- 
formation. When the useless parts are 
removed, new growth soon takes their 
place and trees that were extremely un- 
sightly soon grow to vigorous symmetry. 

‘Maple trees lose much sap by spring 
runing. It is better to do the work in 
ate fall or winter and treat the wound 
immediately. 


SOWING SEED FOR EARLY GREENS 

During November, when the — is 
cleared of all rubbish, the soil ~A be du 
over with a hoe, or spaded quite deep wi 
a garden spade, raked until it is pe = 
and seed of the ¢ corn salad, or upland cress, 
spinach, and dwarf kale sown to produce 

reens for midwinter in the South or early 
in the spring in a more northerly climate. 

If the soil is light and rich, and the 
weather damp during the late autumn 
months, and during the early weeks of 
spring, there will be a crop that will be a 
surprise to most persons. 

Seeds may be sown either broadcast or 
in drills according to the idea of the grower. 
It is a paying crop in some of the southern 
sections.—J. T. T. 


CABBAGE IN PAPER 

When it is cold and snowy, and cabb 
is removed from the hole in which the 
heads are buried, it is an easy matter to 
wrap several heads singly = paper wrap- 
pers, place them in paper bags and hang | Pociaians and 
them to the joist in a a, cool, well-ven- 
tilated cellar. 

In this manner heads of cabbage ¢ can | 
be kept in excellent condition for several 
— and this is quite handy as it is an | 

npleasant task to be opening the cabbage | 
a ooete AWS little fres 4 


It’s the gun 
nearly always causes the accident. Beware 
of the gun that is not loaded, and handle 
the one that is loaded very carefully. 








The right sand is entirely free | 


ound about the farmer’s home, suffer | na 
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The .- Farmer’ s Friend 


Formaldehyde has been_rightly 
dubbed “The Farmer's Friend” 
scientific 
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WHEN TO PLANT POTATO ONIONS 
Frequently it is difficult to secure and 
get onion sets planted early enough in the 
spring to produce fine, tender onions for 
table use as soon as most folks wish them. 
All this worry and labor can be avoided 
by planting onion sets in late autumn. 

“ November is a good time for this work. 
The earth is as a rule in excellent condi- 
tion, and if it is not, it is easier to put it 
in good —» than during the wet early 
spring months. 

Sets of any kind will produce good young 
onions in early spring, but the best to 
plant is the variety known as the potato 
onion. These are quite large, but the 
smaller ones may be used for autumn 
planting, and will produce from five to ten 
young onions the following season. If the 
soil is good, and a liberal coating of well 
rotted manure is used to make the soil 
rich and to provide a light mulching, the 
onions will start to grow quite early. 

The onions will, if allowed to grow, pro- 
duce a clump of fine onions suitable for 
winter use. 

Reliable seed houses can supply either 
the seed or the onions from which a start 
can be secured of these multiplier or 
potato onions, and when once secured they 
will remain with you.—J. T. T. ] 


SACKS OR BARRELS FOR SHIP- 
PING 


The farmer who has things to ship can 
buy a barrel in a good many places for 
from fifteen cents to a quarter each. He 
; can usually get a hundred pound sack for 
a nickel or at the most about 8 cents 
each. The sack will hold nearly two 
bushels and the barrel holds four of them. 
So you can figure the difference. 

Now as to the advantages of the sack; 
it is a lot easier to handle both in loading 
on wagon and car and handling while 
it is being filled. The sack weighs less | 
per bushel contained than the barrel. 
Therefore, the freight is less and the 
: hauling is less. An average four bushel | 
barrel weighs about twenty-five pounds | 
or six pounds to the bushel. The sack | 
hardly weighs a pound or about a half 
pound for each bushel. On a hundred 
bushels of sacks there is a nice bit of sav- 
ing. The sack is easier to tie or sew u 
than a barrel is‘to head up. The sac 
is easier to open both at the end of the 
journey and for inspection of the con- 
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tents by the buyer or prospective buyer. 
And a sack allows better ventilation for 
its contents than a barrel unless the barrel 
is Ny oo on the sides for this purpose 
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A TURNIP TOPPER 


6 


Here is a simple and easy way for remov- 
ing the tops from turnips, etc. We used 
one last fall and found it saves time which 
every farmer should think of value. 

Take a grass scythe and make a frame, | 
for it as shown in the figure. This frame | 
is set on the wagon box side-board. One | 


















: or two men drive along the edge of the root 
patch, each pulling both ds full of 
turnips and then cutting the tops off by | 
drawing them across the scythe blade. | 
The roots fall into the wagon and the tops 
are thrown into the back end. These are} 
hauled to the barn and fed to the milk 
cows. The frame is moved along the side 
as the box is filled. 


Peach trees that are infected with 











borers have poor vitality, and failure to 
bear regularly is often-partly due to this 














Worms cause most of your 

attack of destructive disease, ! 

weakened animals—without vitality to resist “SAL- VET is great for 
You can stop these losses from worms. You hogs; there is nothin 

herd disease at a Wisscalicendt nastteea™ 
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SAN JOSE PARASITES 


By W. E. WEICKING, Indiana 


ITHIN the last few years there 

has been an increasing interest in 
peresiios that will effectually 
control Jose scale. Since the time 
when the insect began to gain a foothold 
in the western part of the United States 
the seamen tae been ing on this 
problem. At the present time it is in a 
state of semi-completion and the parasites 
are gaining on the scale every year. 

At first Jose scale spread thruout 
the country with startling rapidity. It 
was only the matter of a few short years 
until this scale was known and f t in 
almost every state in the Union. This 
rapid advance was due to the fact that 
there were no natural enemies of the 
insect in this country, while in the Orient 
where the insect came from these parasites 
kept it effectually under control. 


As soon as the artment of Agri 
culture realized thle phos of the problem 


they at once attempted to introduce some |; 


of the parasites China into this 
country. They encountered a little 
difficulty at first but after a short time 
they got them started on their work. 

This was not sufficient to check the 
seale in a year or so. Other factors 
entered into the problem among which 
the most important was the fact that at 
this time there was a great boom on in 
apples and more and more trees were 
being planted every year all over the 
country. This helped the scale by giving 
it favorable conditions under which to 
live and at the same time kept the scale’s 
enemies busy trying to keep up with 
them. 

Now the enemies are getting a good 
foothold and they are proving more and 
more effective in the orchards in the 
southern part of this state. For years 
the orchardists of this section of Indiana 
have been fighting this scale by means 
of sprays with rather discouraging re- 
sults due to some extent no doubt to a 
weak spray. In the last year or so the 
ravages of the insect have decreased to a 
notable extent in some orchards and 
when the trees were examined they were 
found to be covered with small flies that 
wandered here and there among the scales 
In the winter these same scales presented 
a very different appearance from what 
they had former! ach scale had a 
small round hole bored in it where the 

ite’s larva had finally eaten ite way 
out after first destroying the scale under- 
neath. 
Save the Helpful Insects 

This brings up the point that many 
persons overlook about parasites. They 
see their trees literally black with some 
kind of insect and without further ex- 
amination they try to get rid of this 
insect. When one sees a case of this kind 
it. will be to his advantage in more ways 
than one to examine the insect and see if 
it is really doing his trees any harm. If 
it seems to be looking for some other 
small insect on the tree and is feeding on 
it, let it alone for it is saving you a lot 
of trouble and money. 

There are a number of different para- 
sites that attack San Jose scale. The one 
found in the orchards of Indiana is a 
small fly that is itself almost invisible. 
This fly probably lays its eggs on the 
surface of the scale and the larva when 
it hatches from the egg burrows down into 
the seale and lives on the small scale until 
it is full grown, when it changes into the 
pupal stage and then into another fly 
to go ahead and repeat the process if 
there are any scales left to work on. 

One wonders how it happens that the 
scale has any chance at all with such an 
But here enters in the coordina- 
This parasite 


insect. 
tion of the insect world. 


may also have parasites that live on it 
and there will then destroy the firs! 


one. 





Another thing is that most insects can 
only live on a certain very restricted diet. 
As soon as all of the San Jose scales are 
killed off the ite has nothing more 
to live on and it dies of starvation. As 
soon however as the scale again gets 
numerous enough the few parasites that 
were left alive grow and multiply to such 
an extent that the scale is again reduced 
as to its numbers. So the whole thing 


goes in cycles. 
trees therefore in 


In looking over 
the future be ul as to what you are 
the 


trying to kill and if there is an 

at in your mind as to whet 

insect is working for you or against you 
find out from your state entomologist 
or some other reliable authority. 


GROWING PECANS ON HICKORY 
TREES 


The crops from the native trees 
in oma have become such a source 
of profit in the past few years, that many 


growers are top budding hickory trees to 
pecans, and the plan is proving very 


su , 

The pecan is not hardy and will not 
thrive on its own roota on upland nor so 
far north as the hicko But it has been 
fully demonstrated that the pecan budded 
on the hickory will te, grow and 
bear nuts anywhere that the hickory tree 


is found growing. 

Small ‘hickory trees from three to six 
inches in diameter are the ideal size for 
top budding. When the sap begins to flow 
freely a dormant bud is taken from a pecan 
of the paper shell variety and is top budded 
into the hickory tree. Within two years 
the tree will bear and the third 
year, the crop will be wonderful. 

The nuts gathered from such grafted 
trees are far more nutritious than the 
ordinary pecan of the same variety grown 
on its own roots. They combine both 
the flavor of the pecan and hickory nut. 
They are large and have a thinner shell. 

ie the native pecans sell from eight 
to fifteen cents per pound, the paper shell 
variety grown by grafting on hickory trees 
sells from thirty to seventy-five cents per 


pound. 

J. M. Daily, has reported to the State 
Agricultural board of Oklahoma, that the 
crop from the farms in the Bird Creek 
bottoms, where the pecan has been budded 
to the hickory tree, will this year amount 
to more than $125,000, and that is only a 
small section in which pecans are grown 
in this manner. 

Those who. have budded and grown 
pecans on the hickory tree are very 
enthusiastic on the = and many of 
them claim that it is only a question of a 
few years until the growing of pecans on 
hickory trees will Be a great industry 
wherever the hickory has a native growth. 
anil, 





RASPBERRY BORERS 

“]T would like to know what to do for 
red raspberries that are being killed by 
some kind of an insect that bores tiny 
holes in the canes. There are small white 
worms in the canes which I examine.’”’— 
C. L. C., Neb. ; 

This is the flat headed raspberry borer. 
Little can be done for the pest in the way 


of poisons or sprays but as the insects 


winter over in the canes, they may be 
yractically all destroyed by cutting and 
— all infested wood sometime dur- 
ing the winter months. There will be no 
difficulty in identifying the canes which | 
contain the insects. 











Look in the index on page three for the 
location of the advertising of things that 
are of interest to women. 
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lf You Own Any 
Land in Florida 
Why Not Have 
lt Make Money? 


Knowing the guperiority of Florida 
oranges and ngubult, yan — 


eat them w r possible. 

you tried to buy these fruits duri 
the spring, you found them scarce 

i i Since early summer, prob- 
ably, you have been unable to secure 


any. 
Why? Not enough Florida oranges 
and gra itaregrown to give ral 
and uniform distribution. is is 
especially true of thelate varieties, ri 
ing in themonthsof April, May and June 
Sree Se velen is far less than the 
deman 


If you own land in Florida that is 
not in production, why not put it to 
work growing citrus fruits? We can 


tell you if 

these, if so, how to good 
groves, even if you are not in a posi- 
tion to give them supervision. 
Write us today. 


BUCKEYE NURSERIES 
03 Citizens Bank Bidg., Tampa, Fla. 


Established 1888. est exclusively citrus 
nurseries in the world. Write any ak in 
Florida, Dun or ‘se a our 





















Large 
Bradstreet bout 
responsibility 
UILITVEEDUUAOADUPOLPYRERULEOEDOLITEPEOEGARERELL AEP ARPA PEROT 


ALFALFA LANDS 
nt at Low Prices 


The attention of alfalfa producers on 
high priced lands is directed to a Southern 
Community on the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis Railway now producing from 
four to six tons of alfalfa per acre each 

ear on land purchasable at from one 
ourth to one eighth of the price of similar 
lands in the North, East and West. Alfalfa 
hay brings from $15.00 to $25.00 per ton 
in the South; it sometimes dr on West- 
ern markets at $6.00. One million acres of 
Southern alfalfa lands, one thousand feet 
in altitude, amply watered, fenced and im- 
proved, are available at low prices. 


TAUUUIVOUL}000000040 ROME 


For information, address, 
L. P. , General Agent 
Department B, Nashville, Tenn. 


HT TTTTTTTMTTLLLLLU TULL. ULL LLL DLL 


Make 30060 Weekly in 


vance and save money. Getour special 
free of our pure,lowa Grown,New 


ver. ’ 
ge ee 
Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 
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COAL ASHES FOR GARDENS ——=————— 
Do not waste the coal ashes. They are 

valuable in many gardens. There is no ‘© 

particular fertilizing quality in the ashes gy t 

as potash and phosphoric acid are only ~~ 

found in small quantities, but when used rel. 
on a tough clay soil, which has been rather ’ ’ 

unproductive, they will assist greatly in HIGHESS 
reducing the soil to a most desirable tex- AW AR) 





Feet Wide, or Better 












ture. 

When applied in conjunction with leaf 
mold in December, and allowed to work on 
the texture of the tough clay during the 
entire winter, a wonderful difference will 
be noticed in the spring when the soil is 
being worked. 

Sift all cinders and clinkers out of the 
mass, and use the coarser portion for 
walks, or for filling in a damp cellar, and 
use the powdered portion of the ashes. It 
will pay anyone to sieve their ashes in this 
manner. 

Do not apply poultry manure at the 
time the ashes are applied or the soil will | ff 
be toughened and made rather unproduc- 


International Harvester 

Spreaders 

® Low Corn King 
F Low Cloverleaf 











WF poudiey inane ib annliedl telaaenns| ONCE you have seen both kinds of work you 


soil that the ashes are used in connection 
with the leaf mold, the manure ought to 
be applied during spring or summer 
months.—H. M. M. 


GRAFTING CHERRIES 


The tame cherry cannot be successfully 
raised on wild stock. Sour and sweet 
cherries do not make a union when 
top-worked on the choke, or the bird- 
sherry. They blow out; that is, break off 
at the graft under stress of wind or load 
f fruit; at least that has been the experi- 
ence of cherry orchardists east of the 
Rocky mountains. 

Small nursery stock is propagnied by 
oudding, but top-working of the cherry is 
nearly always by cleft grafting, as that is 
the only method. for large branches. The 
+herry is not as easily grafted as the apple, 
but can be done successfully with proper 
rare. The best time is when the buds are 
swelling. All cut surfaces should be 
thoroly covered with wax to prevent evap- 
oration. Owing to the nature of ch 
bark it is p to cut it down on pow & 
side of the branch before the cleft is made 
or it will break in a ragged edge. We have 
top-worked cherries on azzard and 
Morello stocks three inches in diameter 
that lived and bore good crops of fruit.— 


.G. 





will say: ‘* There is certainly a wide or 
between the ordinary spreader and the modern IHC 
machine, with its good, wide-spreading device. Give 
me the up-to-date, time and labor-saving spreader." 
International Harvester spreaders—Low Corn King and Low 
| Cloverleaf—are made with wide spreaders that throw the manure 
out in a wide, even spread, and broken up into fine particles b 
the disks that give it a second beating. In this condition the soil 
takes up quickly and evenly the fertilizing elements. 

Though they are narrow, conveniently handled s ders, easy 
to drive right into stables for loading, they spread to a width of 
8 feet, or better. This cuts the spreading time in half, increases 
the tractive power of the spreader by keeping the wheels off the 
slippery manure, and gives you the best machine made for top 
dressing. ers are simply built, and very strong. 
They are low for easy loading. They are built in sizes to suit 
any uyer, and they do work that is uniformly satisfactory. 

6 sure to see the IHC dealer who can sell you a Low Corn 
King or Low Cloverleaf— or write us for catalogue. 


International Harvester Company of America —.. 


(HH 














CHICAGO USA 
Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 






A combination Two-Three and Three-Four bottom plow 








PROTECTING = FROM RAB- 


BI 
One of the successful methods of pro- 
tecting young fruit trees from rabbits 


Simply wet unslacked lime until it has 
the consistency of paste, pour in a little 
carbolic acid, mix well, and apply with a | 
brush to the roote and bark of . the tree to 


a height that is beyond the reach of rab- | 


bits. 


This is one of the best methods to pre- 


vent destruction of the trees.—H. M. M. | & 


WOOD ASHES FOR TREES 

It will pay to save all the wood ashes | 
it is possible to secure, to be used about | 
fruit trees in early autumn. 

In scattering the ashes beneath the 
trees, it is best not to place any against 
the body of the tree as the i will eat 
the bark, but they can be scattered as far 
out as the branches extend, and the roots 
which in a vigorous tree will extend out 
farther than the branches, and absorb the 
strength of the ashes producing a strong 
vigorous constitution in the tree, and in 
seasons to follow, there will be a better 
chance for fruit than on trees never treated 
with wood ashes. 

If ch trees are effected with borers, 
wood ashes placed directly against the 
roots and trunk near the surface of the 
ground will rid the tree of these pests to a 
great extent.—J. T. T. 








in winter, is to use a lime wash with a| ! 
little carbolic acid in it. 









for light tractors. Easily changed from one form to the other. 


Can be hitched to le tractor—hitch is semi-rigid, so that plows 
say bobachedl oun ees in tha deaoaiaeen, - 


By Pulling a Single Cable 
From His Seat on the Tractor 


dri i lowers while in operation—a little at a time in difh- 
Se ee 

Regs phos! leche extomatenliy er plowing or Sacking, casters ele 

or tt ag or transporting 

Self-leveling high lift holds plows always level when raised, regardless 
stnodieaean ris 

Extra heavy construction throughout insures good;work and long life. 

This plow has other time, labor and trouble saving features which 
wil interest you. 

See the Moline Power Lift Gang at your dealer's or write us for free illus. 
trated literature. 


Moline Plow Co., 


Dept. 26, Moline, Ill. 


























‘“‘A penny saved is a penny earned.”” Onecan “earn’’ quite 
a large sum each year by consistently shopping among Success- 
ful Farming’s advertisers. 
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HOW PLANTS SPEND THE WINTER 


may not be enough to support life in the 


’ has been quite awhile since I have had | roots during the winter and enable them 
Re a chat with Our Junior Farmers and I | to send up sprouts in the spring, in which 
wonder what you have been doing in all | case the plant is killed. In other eases the 
it time. If I was going to make a guess es eee ip sprouts in the spring but 
| would say that you have spent a good | they are fewer in number and less vigorous 
share of the time in getting ready for than if the pla i been cut off at a timre 
t I wonder if it ! ever occurred in the year when hes t could obtain food | 
just how much ol time in sul from the soil for pi cing shoots to re- 
er is spent by farm peopl getting place those that are cut off. 
ready for winter. It takes a big share of Coming now to the annual plants, the 
ill the crops grown in the summ feed one s that only live one season and die in 
the | ple and livestock and keep them the fall, we find an exceedingly interesting | 
varm until the next summer! arrangement which keeps them from being 
But, how about plants? How do the entirely killed off. Of course the plant 
manage to.keep alive thru the zero weather itself dies every year but before dying it 
und ready to grow in in the spring?! manages to produce a number of seeds| 
Have 1 ever thought about it? Of!which can stand the freezing of winter 
course different kinds of | ts have differ-_ and then grow into plants when air dnd 
el of living thru the long seas soil become warm in the spring. I have 
of t r when ither is too severe t space to tell you about many of the 
for growtl it n divide them into a’ interesting ways which have been provided 
fe general classes and nearly all the to keep the little germ in seeds from being 
plants in one class fo he same general killed by freezing, but the way that most 
n d of passing the winter plants protect the germ in their seeds is 
Let us take, first, the plants that are keeping it from being filled with water. 
biennial or perennial. Maybe you do not | Mi. uny things are not injured by freezing 
know just what those two words mean, so| when dry that would be ruined if they 
I'll explain them to you. When you see! were filled with water when the cold 
“bi’’ hitched onto the front of a word, it} weather came. 
means two, Afte1 u t off “Di, Almost all of yolts have seen a pitcher 
the rest of the word is “‘ennial dl me or jug, or even a water trough that had 
the same as annual, or year. So, putting| burst by water freezing in it. Water 
the two togetnel > fave the word |} « xpands quite a little when it freezes, 80 
biennial’? meaning two years, and used' that a gallon of iter is considerably 
in referring to pla: it means plants that | larger after it is frozen than it was before. 
live but two vears. In the same way, the! If it is confined in any kind of a vessel, or 
word “per” added at the beginning of a| even in water pipes, it must have room to 
word means “thru” or ‘“‘for Perennial |! enlarge when it freezes, and it will burst 
plants are plants that live ‘‘thru the years’’ | the vessel or pipes in order to get the space 
or “for years.”’ it needs. 


It is because the plants that are biennial 


nd those that are perennial spend the 
winter in so nearly the same way that I am 
going to put them in the same class and 
talk about both at the same time 
Maybe it seems a little strange to Say 
that these kinds of plants spend the winter 
like groundhogs, but they reaily he. 
don’t go into a hole and sleep all winter 
ad the ome « lebruary to look for 
the nadow, | 1 that ell us 
' ether we are gt g oO have mila or 
ere weathe r the ne ae veeks, but 
t I me nist! bienr | and perennial 
} ts get t I i ich the sam 
“ it L ] | Zz ¢ a ng tl 
vinter You know that a gr nahog 1s Tat 
en it goes into its hole in the fall and 1 
ght thin 1 it tl 
ring What it ¢ \ ring c 
r on t red wy 
! Cl i 
t f plants which 
I \\ eT Ist. & t! I 
i ‘ gr it a ACCD svt ‘ | I 
fe dur g the time en tney n get 
ti othing trom @ soll They 
grow at all during this time id 
hat t! ire dormant, which 
is I he not active, or are 
naing st Ll 
Maybe some of you know that the best 
time to cul plants that to send 
up sprouts is in the fall or winter Dhis is 
because they ha then stored up their 
supply of food to carry them over to an- 
other growing season : nd, when thev are 
cut off, they re robbed of this s ipply, 
except what is stored in the roots. This 


Seeds are made up of thousands of little 
cells which have thin fiber walls and are 
filled w ~ food that has been stored for the 
use of the germ when it starts to grow and 
intil it gets large enough to get food from 
These cells also contain water, 


Lhe soul. 


and if there is very much water in them 


eze it will enlarge and 
| walls, just like the water does 
I pi es 


when a fr omes, 
burst the ce 
in Ve ssels or wate 

That the reason it 1s 80 important 
that seed corn shall be well dried before it 
freezes. If it could be ke ptina place where 
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Aeeetcahis 
METAL Ucar 


Yes, freetry-on in yourown 
home of these light, water- 
proof, rust-proof, wear- 
proof,metal shoes, 














health. 
tired, sore, w 
Always warm,dry and 
comfortable. Warm 
in winter—cool in sum- 
mer. One pair outwears 
many leather pairs. The 

world’s most economical 

work shoe for men and boys. 


Steel or Aluminum Soles 


Made in al! sizes and heights. “Guaranteed 
to fit. Patent rocker bar gives the natura! tilt 
—that lightspringy step. Easier to walk in 
than heavy shoes or boots. We manufacturs 
the largest and most complete line of metal 
shoes in the world. Send postal today for} 


FREE—Shoe Book—FREE 


It describes these money saving, health protecting, 
comfort giving, ever wearing shoes. Don’t buy a 
work shoe of any kind at any price until you get 
this book. [t teils ail about our free try-on offer to 
every manand boy. Address postal to 


American Metal Shoe Co, 
Combined with Racine Aluminum Shoe Co. 
220 -i2th Street Racine, Wis. 

















it would not freeze and yet not so warm 
that it would sprout or mould, it would not 
be necessary to dry it out, but it ts prac- 
ally impossible to keep it under such | 
onditions and it can be easily dried and 
ept dry. 
The seeds of a great many plants, espe- 


weeds, are so protected that they can 
stay out of doors all winter without being 
killed. 


sort of husk which protects them and 
some are covered by a sort of oily coating 
that keeps a part of the moisture out. 
One reason why it is necessary to use 
pecial means to protect the seed of useful 
crops while weed se¢ live without any 


protection is be » have selected and 
bred the cultivated plants in such a way 
that much or all of their natural protection 
Maybe some of you have 
seen the old fashioned corn, called pod 


ause we 


has been ! 


corn, that not only had husks around each | 
r, but also little husks co vering each 
kernel. “That kind of corn was much bet- 


ter protected against 


put it would be very 


Some of them are wrapped in some | 


cold weather and wet | 






a AS, 
x hess 
reas. . . . 


Once you see how this dressing will keep 
the leather in your work shoes soft and 
pliable, protecting them from barnyard 
acids and keeping out water, you will 
never be without it. Made in the tan- 
nery from the animal greases used in 
heavy leather. Getit from your dealer; 
or, send 10c for full size can. 

PFISTER & VOGEL LEATHER CO., 
451 Virginia St, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pa. Snor Dressing 


SHOE 


THE TANNER’S OWN DRESSING 


Full Power All Day 


The U. 8. Army Board of Sur- 
geons and equipment experts de- 
voted 4 years of study and experi- 

ment with 2,000 marching men to 
the development of a shoe that 
99 men in can wear with that 
complete comfort that allows full 
power throughout a hard day's 
work. ? 


The Munson Last 























Army Shoe 
Some dealer near you sells this 
shoe. Get his address from us 


Or we will mail you a pair of 
Munson Last anes 8, prepai “or 
where inthe U.S. or possessix 

on receipt ures 00. State size and 
width usually worn. Catalog oi 
ail styles Free. 







Send 2 Cents 
in U_S. Stamps to pay postage and 
we will send you FREE a starch-finished 













REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. Dept Q, Boston, Mass 


ATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. Ii may 


be valuable. Write me. No at- 
torney's fee until patent is allowed. Fst. 18°72. 
“Inventor's Guide” Free. FRANKLIN H. 
HOUGH. 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C. 








inconvenient if all) Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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the corn we raise today had husks around | 


each kernel. It is a whole lot easier to dry 
the seed corn and take good care of it than 
it would be to take the husk off of every 
kernel of corn we use. 


It only goes to show that whenever we | 


interfere with Nature’s way of doing things, 

we are likely to have to help Nature out 

by taking some of the responsibility. Are 

you doing it this year by taking good care 

of your seed corn? That is where your 

next your’ 8 corn crop 1s during the winter. 
A. H. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR FIRE LOSS? 


Continued from page 9 


valuable where there is no eed water | 


system. They make it possible to reach 


many fires that could not be effectively | 


reached by pouring water from a vessel 
Take, for example, the many fires that 
start ‘in a wall, between the plastering on 
the two sides of an inside wall, or between 
the plastering and weather-boarding of an 
outside wall. It is almost impossible to 
reach these fires by pouring water, but the 
small nozzle of an extinguisher can be in- 
serted thru a small hole and the pressure 
will force the chemical to the desired spot. 
When curtains or draperies catch fire, the 
flame leaps to the top in an instant and an 
extinguisher, which will throw its chemical 
into every corner of the room and which 
can be put into action before the fire has 
really made a good start, is the most| 
effective means os saving property. 

Fires in the roof, starting from defective 
flues or from sparks, are among the most 
numerous and are often difficult for farm 
people to fight. It is an excellent rule to 
always keep a ladder handy and if followed 
will stop a great many fires before much 
damage is done. An éxtinguisher con- 
taining a few gallons of chemicals can be 
carried to the roof much more easily and 
quickly than three or four barrels of water 
and will do as much or more good. The 
small amount of chemical necessary to 
extinguish a fire in its early stages will do 
much less damage to property than the 
much larger quantity of water that would 
be required to accomplish the same results. 

There are a number of approved 
chemical fire extinguishers that can Pe pur- 
chased at reasonable prices. The container 
for the chemicals will last practically a 
lifetime and the materials for filling them 
are inexpensive. All that is required for 
some of them is common baking soda and 
crude sulphuric acid oroil of vitriol whichis 
familiar to many farmers thru its use in 
testing milk. Both of these materials are 
easily available and it is a small matter for 
a farmer to recharge his fire extinguishers 
as often as is necessary. 

After providing means for fighting fire 
in case it occurs and taking every precau- 
tion to prevent its occurrence, it is wise 
to insure all farm property, buildings, 
crops, implements and ousehold goods. 
The risk of loss by fire is too great for an 
individual to carry but when the risk is 
distributed among many, as is the case 
when buildings are insured, the loss falling 
upon any one person is not great enough 
to be serious. Any measures of precaution 
which reduce the total loss by fire cut down 
the amounts which insurance companies 
must pay out in the form of damages and 
thereby reduce the amount which it is 
necessary for them to collect from policy 
holders in payment for their insurance. 


COM ING EVENTS IN AGRICULTURE 
“First National’? Corn Show—Minne- 

sota, December 11-16. 

International Livestock Exposition— 
Chicago, Illinois, December 2-9. 

Fourth National Conference on Mar- 
keting and Farm Credits—Chicago, IlIli- 
nois, December 4-9. 
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“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 














When you 
weigh ona 
FAIRBANKS 


Scale you don’t 
uess it’s 
right”—you 
know. ost 
scales are correct 
when new, but a 
FAIRBANKS ay 
correct, because it 


saat t Ged Ghat oh Uanct then 


to Your & 
you'll buy it. A re 


The Genuine 


FAIRB/ 


Scale -1000 Ib. Size 


t 
putable dealer selling a reputable 
certainly is a strong combination. If Fi don’t 
the local Fairbanks-Morse dealer write us. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE CO., Chicago 





peginces ee ae oat i 
fiend Lines who 1 HIS Man Knows 
has carried aHamil- 

A Good Watch 


ton for years with 
perfect satisfaction 

He is one of thousands of railroad men in America 
who time their trains with Hamilton Watches. 
There is no reason why you shouldn’t get the pleas- 
ure that comes from carrying a really accurate 
watch. It need not cost you more than the price 
of a good suit of clothes. You can buy a Hamilton 
Watch for $25.00, $28.00, $32.50, $40.00, and so 
on up to $150.00 for the Hamilton Masterpiece in 
18k heavy gold case. Or you can buy a Hamilton 
movement to fit your present watch case for $12.25 
($13.00 in Canada) and up. All have Hamilton Ac- 
curacy and Durability. 

Write for Hamilton Watch Book— 


** The Timekeeper”’ 

Learn the important points about a good watch. This 
book pictures all the Hamilton Models and describes each 
fully. Send for it today. 

HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Dept. 47 Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
































































FAIRSANKS 


thore’s no argument 
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Both Prices, F. 0. B. pore 


Large Platform 
Wide Wheels 








he scale and 
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PREPARING STOCK FOR MARKET 


Some Valuable Points for Shippers 


By JOSEPH M. CARROLL 


REPARING 
p stock for mar- 

ket is the final 
step in the feeding 
venture but it is 
one of the impor- 
tant chapters of the 
event. A drove of 
stock may have the 
best care possible 
while in the feed lot 
but if the proper 
precautions are not taken at the time of shipping they lose their 
rosiness and arrive at the market in poor condition 

During the last few days of the feeding period the stock should 
be given all the feed they want. . This is to make them hard 
and carry as much weight as possible. In the case of cattle and 
sheep it is a good idea to introduce some strange hay so they 
will be accustomed to a different kind if they are fed hay at the 
market. 

The day before shipping, the stock should be kept entirely on 
dry feed. The water should be turned off in the feed lot. No 
cheap green feed should be given them nor a ration of alfalfa 
unless they have been used to it. Water and green feed is likely 
to cause them to scour and shrink heavily on the way to market. 

It is a good feeder who can send his stock to market with a 
very light shrink. This is one of the tricks of the trade that 
means considerable. By shutting off the water in the feed lot 
the day before shipping, the owner makes a good move to con- 
serve weight. It is at the market that he wants the stock to 
drink and if they have had their fill before leaving home they 
will not care for any at the stock yards and it will be hard to 
make up the loss in weight suffered while in the cars. As a rule 
the stock becomes quite tired out while enroute and will not 
eat or drink at the yards but if they have had a dry feed the 
day before without water it is almost certain that they will 
take on a good fill when the water is turned on again. 

Some feeders have been known to give salt to the stock be- 
fore loading into the cars. This will make them thirsty upon 
arrival and they will drink plenty of water. This practice is bad. 
They will drink more than they eat and become Glade. Buyers 
look for straight lines on stock, especially on cattle, and they 
discriminate against the bloaty appearing cattle which they 
know are full of water that is no earthly good to them in the 
packing business 

The man in charge at the yards generally knows best when to 
water the stock. Upon arrival at the yards they are given a 
feed of hay or corn and probably a little water. When they 
are sold the water is turned on full and they can drink all they 
want. If they had water before leaving home they will not 
drink so much at this time and the owner loses that much 
weight. It is best to water just before weighing as this system 
will enable the stock to carry the maximum weight over the 
scales for the account of the owner. 

The matter of feeding just before shipping is one of the most 
important moves in preparing stock for the market. Improper 
feeding and watering may result in a heavy loss of weight be- 
tween home and the selling pen and more eare taken at this 
time should mean a larger net return for the owner 

Strive for an Even Bunch 

Evenness of stock is another factor that goes a long way in 
securing a better price for the animals. - It is not the variety of 
color in shipment that hurts the sale but it is the mixed weights. 
With hogs it does not matter as much as it does with cattle and 
sheep. Mixed loads of hogs are common and they generally 
sell in the shape they arrive. Sometimes they are sorted into 
different lots when the weights are at too wide a variation. 
With cattle and sheep the buyers like to have the weights even. 
his is especially valuable in causing keener competition among 
buyers. For instance a shipper may like the stock but he must 
have themeven. If the whole load was of about the same weight 
he could use them but if not he must fill out the car from some- 
body else. Itis here that evenness goes a long way in causing a 
freer outlet for stock by having a wider competition among 
buyers from eastern houses as well as the local killers. 

[t would be for the benefit of the owners to do the sorting of 
stock at home in the event that more than a single load is being 
sent to market. Even loads of cattle and sheep, in fact any 
stock, make a better appearance on the market and it is such 
little points that help in bringing up the price. The owner can 
save time and money by going thru his stock at home and shap- 
ing them as nearly as possible to even weights. 

When a large drove is fed, some animals will not take on as 
much weight as others. If enough of these are taken from the 
lot they can be held back for further feeding. This works very 
nicely with sheep. Very often a drove of sheep or lambs will 


come to market with a large number of half fat offerings in the 
lot. It would be profitable to keep the thinest animals at home, 








Withasmaller num- 
ber of stock in the 
feed lot or pasture 
these thin animals 
would undoubtedly 
gain in weight very 
quickly. In a few 
weeks they should 
weigh as much as 
the others sent to 
market and the 
additional weight 
going over the scales will easily pay for the extra feed used to 
bring them to that point. 

Sorting can be done at home easier than at the markets. At 
home time is not so valuable and space is plentiful. Of course 
the sellers will sort the stock when necessary but as a rule they 
are crowded for space and pressed for time. Sorting stock at the 
yards worries the animals. This is one of the easiest vy to 
take off weight, so the owner would be money ahead by doing 
the sorti imself a few days prior to shipping. 

When the feeder has decided that the stock are ready for 
market the cars should be ordered early so no time will be lost 
waiting for the railroad to spot them at the chutes. It is best 
to see the agent a day or two before to make sure that the car 
or cars will be obtainable. Make a notation of the car numbers. 
Plenty of time should be allowed for loading. If the stock is 
driven to the loading point, allow plenty of time so they will not 
be rushed, especially if the weather is warm. When loading the 
ears, it is best done by taking a few animals at a time. Crowd- 
ing stock may result in cripples and the more pushing and hurry- 
ing they get the more weight they will lose. 

Get a good count of the stock as they go into the cars to see 
that the proper number is sold for your account at the market. 
It is a good idea to mark the number of animals in each car 
along with car numbers as the stock yard companies work on 
the numbers and in case of a claim the owner has a complete 
record. It is customary to notify the seller at the market that 
you are going to ship and he will have a man on the lookout for 
them and see that they dre taken care of as soon as unloaded. 

The cars should be bedded properly. In the country as a rule 
straw is rather cheap and nothing makes a better bedding for 
stock. Wheat straw is preferable in the summer as stock will 
not perspire so much when this is used. It is a good idea to put 
some corn in the cars with hogs as they will eat on the way and 
recoup some of the natural shrinkage. 

The stock should be loaded comfortably. Not too loose nor 
too tight. Too close loading makes the stock too warm and the 
crowding may injure them in the way of bruises. When loaded 
too loose they have room to move about freely and this is not 
for their good. They may all crowd to one end of the car and 
hurt each other. See that the car doors are properly closed and 
sealed before leaving the station. A defective door may result 
in a shortage of count at the market or a crippled animal. 

It is a very good practice for owners to accompany their stock 
to market. When two or more cars are shipped they receive 
free transportation both ways. They are often needed enroute. 
If the stock starts crowding, with the aid of a pole they can be 
stopped. If some of the. cattle lie down it is best to get them 
up so the others will not crowd on top of them and cause cripples. 

Feeders of livestock can learn considerable by taking a trip 
to one of the markets. Here they see that their stock is wall 
taken care of and sold to the best advantage. They can talk to 
the salesman about conditions and if they have more stock at 
home they can get an idea when best to dispose of them. Here 
the feeder sees the product of several months work go under 
the hammer and it is only reasonable that he should be on hand 
to see in what manner they are handled. 

At the stock yards a feeder meets men from all parts of the 
country who are in the same business. In the offices of the com- 
mission firms these men congregate and it is a usual sight to see 
them sitting around and telling of their experience. Talking 
shop among themselves. The cattle or other stock just mar- 
keted may have been fed in a certain manner. Men met at the 
yards may have another system of putting weight and finish 
on stock and during the course of the conversation the visitor 
gets posted on how others make their business go. He may get 
some valuable ideas and on the next bunch he can put them to 
practice. If successful he will find his trip well worth the time. 

There is lots to be seen at the stock yards. Different classes 
of livestock are there. The feeder can see which grades sell the 
best and which go otherwise. After experiencing this he knows 
best which kind to handle to get the most money per hundred 
weight. A visit to the stocker and feeder division may result 
in him finding the load of stock he wants to put in the feed lot 
to take place of the stuff just marketed. This will give him a 
chance to see his stock sold and others buying and he is able to 
get a line on both ends of the feeding business. 
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Cannon Breech Shot Guns GIVEN 


Hopkins & Allen Automatic Ejec- 
tor Guns—One For You—Act Now 


Single barrel, cannon breech, automatic ejector, take-down 
pattern. Barrel made from fine, decarbonized, rolled steel, carefully 
choke bored by improved method which i insures superior shooting qualities. 
Compensation locking bolt. Coiled springs, case hardened frame. Patent snap 


fore-end. Low rebounding hammer. Walnut, pistol grip s stock. Rubber butt-plate. 12 
guage, blued-steel, 30-inch barr Will shoot any 12-guage shel his gun is splendidly finished and parts 
are interchangeable. Gun can be quickly taken down in two pieces. Weight seven and one-half pounds. 


Shot Gun Famine—Supply Limited 


We have purchased for spot cash all the available stock of — guns of Hopkins & Allen Factory. We 
were able to get only a few hundred guns and could have sold tho at we purchased at a long profit the next 
day after we bought them. But we bought them for our friends and would rather distribute the guns among our friends 
who want to earn them than to resell the guns even at a handsome profit. 
















To fill war orders, most American manufacturers of medium priced guns have either discontinued making those lines 
entirely or else have greatly reduced their output. As a result there has been a big increase in the retail price of shotguns 
and the prices are still advancing: 


With several exceptions, all the American manufacturers formerly making a line of popular priced double and single 
guns, have sold out their plants for the manufacture of military arms. 


In the near future it is not going to be a case of at all on guns of popular price grades; it is simpl 
going to be a gun famine; there is no other way out and you can be assured that both single and double 
guns will be anywhere from $2.00 to $5.00 higher. “witee us today to save a gun for you. 





Perfect Gun for Ducks, Rabbits, Etc. 


For game of all kinds this gun is unexcelled. You can have no end of 
These Boys Are Pleased pleasure with it on any 4 outing, or on a longer camping or hunting = es 
y 


Danville, Minn. I have made hap of boys, men an a a men; and you are 

Dear Sir: I wish to say that the is first class. Jt sure to be deligh Piwith this beautiful, accurate and hard shooting gun. 

shoots as good as any high priced gun. Have had lots of fun Every live man and boy wants a good shot-gun. Remember this is a genuine 

out ot it. . Have killed 1 nine J Jack rabbits and a ot Sone =— Hopkins & Allen Shot-Gun, guaranteed in every way to be absolutely safe, 
you ever so much for it. Goure trut truly aS Foikerts. reliable and an accurate shooter. 

Send no Money, Just.Name and Address 

White Hall, Il. on & post-card or letter, and I will tell you all about my grand plan by which 

Dear Friend: I am very wel with my gun. Ihave you can easily obtain n thie splendid shot-gun and at the same time get other 

killed a good many rabbits witn t.  Eenong 6 it 60 yards desirable mts. Send me your name and address today. You'll hear 

and it made a fine pattern. shooting gun. from me by return 


it sure sticks the shot in > fo @ hus 


, I am only —_ ae { woulda’ take anything E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
or my gun. Yours very truly, Porter L. Robiey. 12 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 




















solid walnut beauti- 








BOYS! Prepare For Hunting 


500 Rifles To Be Given Away Soon 


Fields and Forest are Calling You 


The action of this Hamilton Rifles is the familiar hammer type with automatic 
extractor which releases the shell when the barrel is “broken-down.”” When 
the shell is inserted and the barrel closed, the thumb piece is thrown 
to the right and securely locks the barrel, and at the same time 
brings the firing - into alignment with the hammer. A 
solid breech block makes the action absolutely safe 
from rear explosion of a defective shell. The 
barrel is bronze, rifled with the greatest care, 
and has a built-up steel jacket, making it un- 
surpassed in strength, durability and accur- 
acy. It is absolutely guaranteed by the manufac- 
turer to be perfect in all parts. This spléndid 
rifle is chambered for 22 caliber, long or 
short rim fire cartridge and is 30 inches 
long over all. Barrel is tapered and 
is 16 inches long. Sights: rear, 
open and adjustable; te 
knife sight. Weight is 2 


pounds. The stock is 
nicely carved out of 


These Rifles 
are beautifully fin- 
ished and are powerful and ac- 
curate shooters. They are fully 
guaranteed in every respect. For 
* game and target practice they are ex- 
cellent. You can have a splendid time 
with one of them out in the woods, hunting 
for game or at target practice with your friends. 


It will be very useful around the farm for many purposes, espec- 
ially during fall and winter. - 

Write me today asking for description of these fine rifles and 
for detailes of my splendid new plan by which you can earn one of 
these val- 
uable rifles 
in a few hours. Simply 


drop a postcard or letter . . 9 
asking about the rife. Be This Rifle ‘‘“Makes Good 
sure to say ‘“‘Hamilton Rifle 

Cloverton, Minn., May 18, 1914. 
use I also offer Air Rifles. Dear Sir: Ireceived my Hamilton Hunting 
Write at once before the matter slips Rifle and it shoots as'accurately as my father's and 
our mind I will answer right away brother's large rifies. We live in a wilderness where 
Faye “ ‘you I] be delighted with may guns are a necessity and if a gun doesn't do busi- 
—_ rou will ‘ 3 


































fully stained and 
varnished. 


- . ness, we don’t keep it. I have shot a large number 

easy plan for you to get arifle. We want you of game birds, rabbits and hawks and it has done 

to be the first in your neighborhood to get one of some long range shooting—in fact it does fall, and 
these rifles. Thousands of boys have earned rifles more than I expected of a 22 caliber rifle. 

by my splendid plan. As to subscribers, I got every one!l went after 


as soon as they looked at the sample copy. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 9 1? ere er Bennet. 
13 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 
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HANDLING MARKET SHEEP 


How Profits Are Often Reduced 





i 


oS. 4 
eae 


EEDING of sheep and lambs is but 

one of the essentials of the business. 

Many good feeders who have fol- 
lowed an excellent plan thru the finishing 
stage leave many dollars slip thru their 
hands at the time of shipping. Therefore 
the latter end of the business stands out 
1s the most important. Cattle and hogs 
we marketed with the least bother but 
heep and lambs must be handled with 
cere or they shrink and attain poor looks 
when sent to be sold. 

After watching the market and when a 
rood time is decided upon, the owner 
makes plans to get his stock into condition 
for the road and market. Itisat thisstage 
yf the business where the work should be 
carried on with the least friction if the 
greatest results are to be had. 

The day before shipping, water in the 
feed lot should be shut off because if sheep 
ure shipped full of water and grain they 
are most likely to scour. A dry feed is the 
best ration at this time but if-the animals 
have been used to getting a good alfalfa 
feed do not give them a rank feeding of hay 
before shipping or do not turn from hay to 
alfalfa at the finish of the period. It is a 
good idea to give a different class of hay 
for a short while before shipping if the 
stock has been getting hay ni ht along as 
this will get them accustomed to strange 
hay should they run into it at the market. 

fa string of sheep is to be mar- 
keted and they are uneven in size and 
weight, it is advisable to sort the flock at 
home and load them as nearly as possible 
in bunches that are uniform in weight and 
quality. This can be done better at 
home where time and room is more plent, - 
ful than at the market. By doing this, th'e 
sheep upon arrival at market are ready for 
the bayer and no further sorting at the 
yards is necessary, which enables them 
to find a quicker sale. When the owner 
sorts a large string at home he may find 
some that have not done as well as the 
others. They can be kept at home and 
probably with a smaller number in the feed 
lot they will soon gain in weight and com- 
mand a better price when sold. 

Do not drive the sheep too hard before 
loading because driving and worrying is 
the quickest way to cut down the weight. 
[f only a small lot is to be shipped it is a 
good plan to haul them to the cars, but 
when it is necessary to drive, plenty of 
time should be allowed so the sheep can 
move along slowly. When the weather 
is warm they should be given most time 
ind if going along slowly, sheep will pick 
1p feed on the road that will help make up 
the weight lost by driving. 

Trim Off the Tags 

About a week before shipping, a pair of 
shears can be put to good use in trimming 
the rough wool and making the sheep have 
a neater appearance. With a pair of | 
shears one can trim up the head and neck 
and the hind quarter which will give the 








animals a far better appearance. 

wool is not very attractive when it comes 
to selling as the packer figures the fleece 
as the main by-product. The buyer wants 
todiscount on broken fleeces so the owner 
will benefit by having the sheep trimmed 
some when offered for sale. 

Most sheep and lamb feeders who have 
been in the business for any length of time 
know all these fine points of the game but 
the man who is new at the business must 
do some studying of the situation if he 
wants to make the most of it. 

Sheep that are shipped dry and with 
empty stomachs will ride better and be in 
condition to take on a good fill when they 
arrive at market. It is before going over 
the scales that they want to be full, not 
when loaded. The seller at the market 
rarely turns on the water until after the 
stock has been sold. If the stock is given 
access to the water before sold they will 
drink heavily and have a bloated appear- 
ance. If the buyer sees they are filled like 
balloons he will dodge them or else want 
to buy at a price discount. He says he can 
use the sheep but the water isa loss to him, 
causing a heavy shrinkage when the 
dressed weight is compared with the live 
total. 


Just before weighing is the proper time 
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—unlike any other 
flashlight. Stronger. 
too— fitted with “French 
anteed to last lo 
any other flashlight battery 
used under same conditions. 
Ask Your Dealer 
French Battery & Carbon Co. 
201 Battery Building, 
Madison, Wis. 
Manufacturers of the famous 
family of French Dry Cells 








to turn on the water in the pen. The 
seller knows this and sees that they take 
on a good fill and go over the scales carrying 
the greatest amount of weight. If the 
owner is on hand he can see that his stock 
is well taken care of before sold and 
weighed. 

The shipper should order his car in 
ample time so as not to be rushed when it 
comes to loading. Allow plenty of time 
for the loading operation to keep away 
from crippling the animals. Sheep that 
load with the least work are the ones that 
will shrink the least. If a leader sheep is 
employed a large amount of unnecessary 
work can be eliminated. By training one 
sheep to lead the others into the car the 
stock can be run right into the decks with 
very little trouble. In this manner the 
owner will cut down the shrink in weight. 

In the cars the stock should be comfort- 
able. Do not crowd, as it may result in 
dead or cripples. On the other hand, do 
not load too loose or the sheep will be able 
to move around too freely while in transit 
and lose weight in this manner. Just see 
that each animal has enough room to ride 
comfortably and best results will be had. 

a these times of record prices for 
sheep and lambs, the owner cannot be too 
careful. The raw material went into the 
feed lots at very high prices and the net | 
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proceeds must be large to return a profit | 
to the feeder.—J. M. Carroll. 


WHEN TO BREED EWES 

In former years it was considered best 
to breed ewes in late summer or early fall 
to have them lamb in late winter or very 
early spring so that lambs to be sold would 
be large enough for the early high market 
around Easter or a few weeks later. Con- 
ditions, however,- have changed with 
sheep and sheep prices during the past few 


years. 

Altho good lambs ready for the butcher 
around Easter, thru May, and in early 
June bring higher prices than at other 
seasons, yet lambs now at any season of 
the year bring fancy to good prices, com- 
pared with prices paid for them a few 








$11:50 FOR THIS 


FINE FUR COAT 


Made from your own cow or horse 
hide to your own measure. 

Wetan and manufacture the raw 
hide into a warm serviceable coat for 
this small charge. 


Send Us Your Hides 


We make up any kind of skin to 













years ago. tt is no longer necessary to 
nave lambs come very early in the spring 
to realize good money on them. A lamb 
marketed in August or September will 
bring almost as much money by weight 
as a lamb marketed in June. Lamb prices} 
now are relatively high for all months of 
the year, with indications that they will 


suit your individual desire— 
We have been leaders in the tan- 
Book of styles of 
ul 
Write for it today. 
Also Make Fine Coats and Robes 
log with prices and full information. 


AlsoLadies Coats and 
Furs, Auto Robes, etc. 
ning business since 1878 and guar- 
antee ion. 

FRE 0 Mens’ 

and Womens’ Furs. 
Reading Robe &Tanning Co. 

429 East Street + Reading, Mich. 

at right prices. All work absolately guaran- 
teed. Dor't ship a hide until you get our cata- 

NATIONAL TANNING COMPANY 
Dept. 1 t=: : Des Moines, Iowa 











continue so for a long time to come, if not 




















indefinitely. There is good profit in lambs 
born at any time, early or late. 

A young lamb is one of the most delicate 
of a” pee y born animals. If at birth the 
weather is very cold and its housing not 
very good the little lamb has a hard 
struggle for life. It soon chills and dies 
under cold and exposure if it does not se- 
cure a full feed of warm milk within a few 
minutes after its arrival. Hence, mor- 
tality of lambs born in the cold and blustry 
weather of February and March is large, 
unless the flock-master has his flock well 
sheltered and gives it his constant, per- 
sonal care. He can save the lambs with 
time and equipment. 

But in general practice, considering 
the average good prices for lambs in late 
season, it is better to breed the ewes rather 
late in the fall and have the lambs arrive 
in spring, in late April or during May, while 
the weather is warmer. Then the ewes 
can lamb in the pasture with small 
chance of the lambs Goosening chilled and 
dying. More lambs will be saved thru the 
crop of lambs arriving late in the sprin 
they will do better, and the flock wil 
return more profit.—H. P. W. 


i STILL HARNESS 





A VETERAN STILL IN 








“Old George,” whose picture is shown, 
will be thirty-nine years old next spring. 
He does all the work except the heavy 
plowing on a five acre ranch, and he is 
Frequently driven ten or twelve miles a day 
Tho he tires more easily than a younger 
horse, he travels well. Sometimes, just to 
amuse the natives, he even runs away. 
When properly fed, his digestion is good 
tho his grinders have long ago disap- 
peared. Ground oats or fine-ground corn 
chop and bran are given him t times a 
day when heis working. In thesummer he 
thrives on green alfalfa, pulverized char- 
coal is mixed with his ground feed when 
ever there is any sign of digestive troubles. 
This always gives relief. 

The horse is owned by W. J. Reeks, 
Colorado, and his age is vouched for by 
many neighbors who have known hi 
since the days of his youth.—E. R., Colo. 


DO NOT BRUISE HOGS 

Can the hog raisers of this country 
afford to lose $2 or more on each hog on 
account of carelessness? No would be 
the unquestionable answer because such 
men want to get every cent possible out of 
their shipment when sold on the market. 

But a great many men lose this money 
because hogs land at the market in a 
bruised condition. Buyers discriminate 
against such anirnals and they are taken 
from loads in most cases. Many times 
they are injured so badly that they must 
be sold for cripples. When this is done the 


price is pensoony discounted about $1/ Ka 
t 


under the price of the balance of the load 
which on an average would mean about a 
$2 loss. 

Sometimes the hogs arrive at the market 
in such crippled and bruised condition 
that the Pra will not buy them outright 
so they are sold subject to post-mortem 
examination. If they pass the government 


inspectors in this test, they bring about a 
regular cripple price b 


ut if not they are 
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thrown in the tank and just a few dollars | 





work cattle into the change of aos pede 
him | ally, and things went along so with- 








is allowed the owner. In this way around | 
$15 is lost on account of improper han- 
dling. 

Of course some bruises may result while 
in the cars or even after landing at the 
yards. Packing interests have launched 
a campaign to cut the numberof bruised or 
crippled hogs arriving at the packing 
houses. They lose money when a badly 
crippled or bruised animal is bought with 
a load. Many times parts of the carcass 
are unsalable. They want to protect their 
interests and have instructed their em- 
evens to handle the stock with care. 

‘ommission men know that packers dis- 
criminate against “‘off”’ hogs so they have 
their men take the best of care and see that 
animals are not mistreated while in their 
hands. 

The owner should be careful at the 
start. When the animals are loaded in the 
cars, every precaution should be taken to 
ward off injury to the hogs as it is for the 
owner’s benefit that such care is taken. 
Do not load too many in the car as this is 
liable to result in a cripple or even a dead 
animal while enroute. Heavy clubs 
should be discarded when driving, as this 
is the easiest way to bruise the ham and 
hurt the sale of the hog. 
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| NEW- -Patented-- 


Guaranteed Chain 


Gives twice the traction surface 
obtained from ordinary chains. 
Is much stronger. Wears three 
times as long. Costs half ag 
much to repair. 


Pugh Auto Chains 


™ Have Patented Lugs. These lugs 
are 60 made that the weight of the 
car forces them, as well as the 
cross chain, to dig deep into the 
ground, Traction surface is thus 

oubled—and no matter how 
muddy, sandy, icy or snow covered 
a street may be, the PUGH will 
hold to the road in a vice-like grip. 


We GUARANTEE every one of 

these chains. Money nded if 

rust chains don't give you better 

and longer service than any other 

chains you ever used. 

Me Get Full Particulars. Use coup 
below and let us send you com- 

plete information and our 

i} antee. SEND COUPON TODAY 













































PUGH AUTO CHAIN COMPANY, 
6537 Manchester Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Send Full Facts and Guarantee—to 





It is the little things in a business that 
go to make it a success and the farmer by 
starting things right at home can feel 
assured that he has done his part to get 
every cent possible from the shipment. | 
His representative at the market should 
also be careful and see that hogs are in 
best of condition when offered for sale so 
they will bring the highest possible price 
and return the most profit to the owner.— 
J.M.C. 


PASTURING STALK FIELDS 

Not so many years ago a neighbor ex- 
plained his plan of pasturing stalk fields, 
“and if you'll follow this plan,” he ex- 
plained, “‘you’ll never lose an animal or 
even have one sick.”” The very next day, 
strange to say, that man had two cattle | 
sick and lost them both before night. He 
had been following his own plans, and had 
his stock in the fields for several weeks 
without a hint of trouble, when, without 
warning and with apparently no reason 
for it he lost two head. His plan was the 
plan of many; never to let the cattle have 
access to a stalk field for more than an 
hour or two at a time until accumstomed 
to it, and then not without having them 
well filled up and not particularly hungry, 
the object being for the cattle not to gorge 
a ga on unaccustomed feed when 

ungry. 

If there is any way of pasturing stalk 
fields with pee, Mn safety I have failed 
to find it. For years we practiced pas- 
turing the stalks on this a aiming to 





out loss for so many years that we be- 
came confident that stalks could be 
pastured with safety if this care of break- 
ing the cattle into it gradually was ob- 
served. But one day, and along in the 
winter at that, after the stalks had been 
pretty well eaten down, we had two of 
our best cows taken violently sick and 
we attribute it mainly to “ luck”’ 
that i = —— m. ~~ _ 
we have let s pasturing go, feeling 
that while there is much good feed in 
stalk fields there is too much risk attached 
to getting it ty turning the cattle in to 
help themselves, even after they have 
been gradually accustomed to it.—H. H., 


nm. 
Note—Is the loss of stock by pasturing carefull 
as arent an the loss of Seed by not pasuutings tt 
oaly these two cows were sick out of the many 
pastured in several years, is it enough to condemn 
pa Ty What has been the experience of others? 
_— tors. 


Thorough currying and brushing not 
only improves the appearance of the horses 
but improves good health and cleanliness 
by keeping the pores of the skin open and 
free from dirt and filth. 

































Use Your Auto 
for Belt Power 


HELPING Henry is a simple device 

iwhich can be a to your 
automobile with one movement. Gives 
the cheapest belt power in the world— 
takes the place ot an expensive portable gas 
engine. Gives your car and tires less wear 
than the smoothest road bed. 


Helping Henry 
Write for booklet which tells how success- 
Sierysedeow i citerere | 
cine one money. 30 da 
Write at once— Y. 

















The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 
Solved from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect combina- 
tion machine. Nothing like it. ‘*The machine I 
have been looking for for 20 ” Wee 
“It will meet e a ae 
rector Tenn. Exp. le 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 

















.iMenWanted 


To sell **Wear-Ever” aluminum ware 












Sy 
___ The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
J.B. KING Dept. D, New Kensington, Pa. 
If you live in Canada write Northern Al'm. Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Were You Ever Offered 
A Crocery Store? ‘6° {2 2 
R M Gooas 


Fiour, Canned 
Provisi 











of Gi we 
ET ER R Stock ri rash a 


ill, President, Hitchcock Hill Co., Chicago 
Of express eompany 


R. 8S. : 
SOMETHING 


INVEN’ 





It may bri ng wealth 
MR hy Roe et 
& CO. 4297 Warder Building. W D. C. 
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EARLY VS. LATE FALL PIGS 


By OMAR R. ABRAHAM, Indiana 


HILE it is 
W the inten- 
tion of the 
farmer, who grows 
hogs as well as corn 


to have his pigs 
farrowed at the 
proper time, yet 


there are times and 
conditions under 
which this cannot 
be done. 

The early fall pig 
has practically all 
the advantages over 
the late fall pig 
Even with the most 
careful breeding for two litters per year, in 
most cases the litters are farrowed just a 
little later each season. This may be due 
to the sows failing to breed the first time, 
or it may be due to the fact that pigs must 
be of sufficient age to keep away from the 
sow before she is bred. In either case, the 
farrowing becomes a little latereach season; 
consequently, it may be advisable to let 
the sow run over one season, producing 
but one litter that year. 

The late pig has his ups and downs, and 
has a very poor opportunity to do much 
good, unless he is given extraordinary 
care. Late pigs are kept away from the 
earlier ones on our farm, and are given 
better care. While it is customary for the 
late litters to sleep with the sows quite a 
portion of the winter, we have found it 
very bad practice, losing quite a few by 
being overlaid with the larger hogs. This 
also happens where several of the earlier 
pigs are allowed to nest with the smaller 
ones. 

Pigs should not be allowed to run with 
the fattening hogs, especially the late 
litters, inasmuch as the ration given the 
fattening hogs is entirely wrong for the 
pigs. We plan to feed the pigs a more 
variable feed, but always some part of it 
very rich in protein, being poll = about 
feeding too much corn. 

We feed the little pigs sparingly on 
see pene for the reason that the late 


itter has very little access to green forage | 
We have | 


by the time they are weaned. 
had some bad cases of scours in little pigs 
due to too much pumpkin. However, a 
moderate amount very beneficial to 
them, and especially the seeds. We have 
also had them with bad cases of scours due 
to too much corn. 
The Slop Question 

The little pig’s capacity for slop is very 

indeed, and we aim to feed him less 


1S 


Sma 

and oftener. Pigs take to corn sooner than 
slop, and for this reason we place an ear or 
two of corn in the trough of slop, which is, 
in most cases, composed of skimmilk with 


: - 
SKIMT K 


some middlings added. Pure 
without dishwater or other thin slop added 
probably contains about sufficient protein 
with a light feed of corn, but if the corn is 
nereased, or the milk thinned, a vy 
carrier of protein, such as linseed meal or, 
preferably tankage, should be added. | 
like to add to the milk slop for little pigs a 
thickener that will stay in suspension, and 
ot settle to the bottom. This will be 
found in the white grades of wheat shorts 
and to a certain extent in the better grades 
of rye shorts; also in the low grades of 
wheat flour, which are known to the trade 
as flour-shorts. 
not be bought at a reasonable price while 
the war is on. 

| have always believed in fresh air for 
the hogs, and have acted accordingly by 
giving them sleeping quarters that are well 
ventilated. I have found that the man 
who houses his hogs in a fence corner, with 
a thatched straw roof and ample bedding, 
has the healthiest hogs in the vicinity. 
While I do not approve of roughing them, 


hea 


> oa Nea] «= yet I have had good 

=| success with them 
since keeping their 
sleeping quarters 
well ventilated, 
keeping ample 
bedding and giving 





a damp bed prefer- 
ence to a dusty one, | 
if either. | 

During the cold | 
weather their slop | 
should be warmed | 





However, this grade can | 


in some way, for the 
cold slop within and 
the cold weather 
without, chills them 
so they can make but very little gain. We 
have been in the habit of warming the slop 
in old buckets or pots on the cook stove, 
adding as much warm water from the reser- 
voir as was necessary. We keep the snow 
and ice from the troughs, and when it is 
stormy we feed them where they will be 
sheltered from the cold wind. e believe 
that it is well to use plenty of air slacked 
lime around their bunks, tro , and 
feeding places. We avoid as much as 
sible feeding them in the mud, or =! on 
their manure has accumulated. 

In twenty-five years we have not had 
the cholera, but we would vaccinate 
immediately if we thought there was dan- 
ger. We have had more trouble from lice 
}and worms than all other ailments to- 
| gether, and we are now using crude road 
| oil for the lice, and salt and wood ashes 
| for the worms. 
| A little green forage for the pigs at the 
| very earliest moment in the spring ought 
| to be had, and until the clover is of suffi- 

cient growth to turn on, we man to 
| have bluegrass and rye for forage. “When 
| we turn on clover we cut out the protein 
| mill feed, for it is our opinion that the 
clover furnishes sufficient protein. 

With careful attention thruout the fall 
| and winter, the late litters may be pulled 
thru, possibly at a profit, but, the early 
litters are much more profitable, and where 
| possible the late litters should be avoided. 


COOKING GRAIN FOR HOGS 
When grain is high in price it is natural 
for us all to endeavor to economize as 





; much as possible in its use. We begin to 


| think up ways of feeding that may make it 
“go further,’’ but often when we put those 
ways into practice we find the extra labor 
necessary to do so amounts to so much 
| that there is really no saving after all. 
| Cooking grain for hogs comes right along 
in this fine. 

A neighbor of mine tried cooking corn 
for a few days one fall and was convinced 


that he was getting much better gains for 


the amount of grain fed, so he concluded 
to fix things so he could cook for his entire 
herd and cook it all the time. He went to 
town and bought enough lumber to build 
shack ten by fourteen feet in size 
and brick enough to build a fireplace and 
chimney. The galvanized iron vat to 
cook in cost him several dollars. A creek 
on his farm furnished the fuel in the form 
of wood that grows along every stream in 
this locality, and two or three stout, will- 

ing boys kept the woodpile always at the 
shack’s door. All told, this neighbor spent 
at least $75 fixing things so he could cook 
grain in quantities and in the least possible 
time, with the least amount of sopelie. He 
did not stick to hie cooking thru the first 
winter, finding that while the grain may 
have made slightly greater gains by being 
cooked the gains were not enough to 
justify the extra labor and time necessary 
to do the cooking. He had things arranged 
for doing the work as quickly and cheaply 
as —_ yet found that it did not pay. 
—H. H., Kan. 


a cook 
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Poultry and Dairying 
Mean Money in Florida 


Cattle graze the year round in Florida. 
They need no shelter in winter. Hogs, sheep 
and geats are profitable. 

Flerida has more cattle on natural range 
than any ether State, not excepting Texas, 
accerding te Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Experts frem all parts of the country pre- 
dict that Florida will become one of the 
greatest live stock States. Some of them “re 
making heavy investments in the State. 


Natal, Bermuda, Para, Carib, Rhodes and 
other grasses provide pasture and hay. 
Cern, cats, cane, cotton, field peas and 
velvet beans are extensively grown. 

Dairying is an important industry. Home 
markets fer butter, cream and milk are ex- 
cellent. Poultry raising is a money-making 
industry ; leca] demand far exceeding supply. 

Packing houses are under construction in 
several sections of the State to handle 
Plorida cattle, hogs and sheep. The State 
has much blooded live stock and more is 
bred every year. 

General farming in Florida is making 
rapid progress. Fruits and vegetables for 
the Northern markets are extensively grown, 

ly in the winter season. Climate 
be ma weather delightful the year round. 
Geed farm lands as low as $15.00 an acre. 

The State Experiment Station, the Florida 
Live Stock Association, and county agricul- 
tural experts supply practical information 
te farmers and live stock raisers in Florida 
from other States regarding local conditions. 

Florida is an all-round State. Fer facts 
write any of theaddresses below: 

Beard of. Trade, Bradentown, Florida. 
Board of Trade of Brevard Co., 
Titusville, Flerida. 
Beard of Trade, Dade City, Florida. 
Board of Trade, Fort Myers, Florida. 
Board of Trade, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
Chamber ef Commerce, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Chamber ef Commerce, Miami, Florida. 
Beard of Trade, Ocala, Florida. 
Board of Trade, Orlando, Florida. 
Board of Trade, West Palm Beach, Florida. | 


Copyright, 1914, By “Florida First’’ Commission 
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TwoO.LC.Hogs 
Weighed 2806 lbs. 


Why lose profits breed- 
and f scrub 
hogs? Two of cur 0. L 
chip you sam 
pair of fensous 0.1. C. 
Roge om time and e agency 
to applicant. We are the 


most extensive breeders and shippers 
of pure bred hogs in the world. 


All Foreign Shipments 
U. S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. L. C. Hogs for 53 
and have never lost a hog 

Gath cholera or any other con- 

tagious disease. 
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Write—to-day— 
for Free Book, ““The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’’ 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
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HANDY HOG LOADING RACK 

Unless a farmer is raising hogs as a 
speciality he is not apt to have any 
particular place for loading the fat hogs 
into wagons. Most farmers have a sort 
of loader or chute to drive the hogs into 
but I recently found an improvement that 
is worth while for anyone to make. 

A couple of mower, cultivator or any | 
other kind of wheels that are around most 
any farm, with an axle as wide as the 
width of the wagon box at least, are easily 
bolted or otherwise fastened to the bottom 
of this chute and then thc whole affair 
can be wheeled by one man fromone place} 
to another. The axle should be fastened 
just far enough towards the front of the 
chute to allow the wheels to be a few 
inches off the ground when the upper end 
of the chute is in the wagon box or rack. 
If the wheels are on the ground it will 
be easy to let the loader slip away from 
the wagon and the hogs will get away.— 
R. E. C ie we 

PAVING THE FEEDLOT 

Not all soil becomes deep with mud 
during the winter season, but most clay 
soil does, and a larger section of the 
country is not sand. is @ saying 
that the best corn land is mud when wet. 
As most of the full-feeding of cattle is| 
done in the cornbelt, it naturally follows | 
that the average feedlot is rather muddy 
whenever there is moisture enough to 
make it such. It also is a safe bet that 
cattle are not doing their best when con- 
fined in a muddy lot. We are learning 
more and more that it pays to get away 
from the mud, both for our own comfort 
and for the comfort of our stock, for if 
you will make stock comfortable and 
satisfied you have done much to secure the 
gains that should be secured from the) 
feed that is used. Keeping out of the! 
mud means keeping the stock comfortable 
and satisfied. 

A cousin of the writer, a farmer and 
feeder living in one of the best sections of 
Illinois, four years ago, tried the experi- 
ment of paving a portion of his feedlot. 
He found the paved portion of his lot 
so satisfactory that he was getting the 
material on the ground while I was there 
on a visit three years ago to pave the 
rest of it. He was using brick for the 
paving, there being a brick plant in the 
village but two miles away. He keeps 
the manure cleaned up from his paved 
yard, hauling direct to the field each week 
if the field will permit hauling upon it, 
but if not he cleans into a pile in one 

rner of the lot. His rat « are also 
paved and are kept bedded with straw. 
He is still enthusiastic over his paved 
feedlot, claiming that he secures enouch 
extra gain each feeding season to pay for 
the cost of paving. He usually foeds from 
two to five loads of eattle each winter. 

My cattle do just as well ore week as 
another,” he says, “‘while those feeding in 
dirt lots complain that it takes all the 
feed to keep even during the times when 
their lots are half knee deep in mnd.”’ 
As we progress we realize more and more 
that the mud tax is a heavy one, whether 
t be in the road, in our own dooryard or | 
in our feedlots.—H. H. 
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Grain being considerably stronger and 
consequently more difficult of digestion 
n clean, tender roughage, the roughage 
ould be fed first, especially in the morn- 
ng. Itis more easily grasped than grain 
the digestive organs; the system thus is 


‘timulated to action and everything is in| member of the farm family in every issue of Successful 
Farming. Read each department. 


readiness for receiving the stronger grain 
feed for digestion end assimilation. 
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Why Pay 
Peddlers 
Twice My 
Price ? 





























| Look Out! WORMS!! 


Hogs get sick and you don’t know whet's the 
matter. I want to tell you worme are the cause of 
many hog troubles. Here’s the first great use of 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


It Expels Worms 


Try it on yourshoats. A tablespoonful for each 
two hogs twice a day will do fb basknaen Put 
it in the swill. Then look out for dead worms. 
See your shoats improve. A great conditioner— 
it cleans the system, gives appetite, improves 
digestion for cows, horses, sheep, hogs. 


25-Ib. Pall, $2.00; 100-Ib. Drum, $6.50 


Smaller packages as low as 50e¢ (except in Canada 
and the far@est and the South). Never peddled. 
Sold by a dealer in your town 


Dr. Hess Dip and Disinfectant 

destroys disease germs—makes health conditions 

for animals. A powerful disinfectant as well. 
for household use. 


Gallon cun, $1.00. Smalier packages es low as 25¢c. 
(Except in Canada and the far West ) 
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My Guarantee 


So sure am f that Dr Hess Stock Tonic 
will expel the worms from your hogs and 
ay your stock in sleek condition, that 
Dr Hess Dip and Disinfectant will d-stroy 
disease germs and foul odors, that i have 
authorized my dealer in your town to 
ou with enough for your st 

Eise qvepanstiene 40 net Goes 

claim, return the empty packages and : 
my dealer will refund your money. ; 
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D>. Ness Dr. Bess r? 
Poultry Pan-a-c~-2 = nctart Louse Killer Pie 
Tones up dormant ere . | 





¢c 


& 


organsandhelpstomake Should be used freely §% 
henslay. Economical in the dust bath for 
a@penny'’s worthenough poultr Destroys lice 
for 30fowldaily isibs. on. all farm animals, 
25c; 5 lbs. 60c; 12ibs $1.25; Sifting-top cans. 1 Ib. 
25-1b. pail, $2.50 (Excent 25c; 3 Ibs. 60c (Except 
tin Canada and the tar in Canada). I guarantee 
West). it 


Fine stock book sent free on request. 


DR. HESS & CLARM, Ashland, Ohio f} 
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Best quality roofing felt, saturated with the General's own blend 

of soft esphaits. then coated with harder asphaits to keep the 
soft saturation from drying out~—that is CERTAIN-TEED; the roof- 
ing that outlast’ its long guarantee of 5, 10 or 15 years (accordingto ply 1,2 0r3.) You cannot 
get more economical roofing service at any price. Your local dealer selis CERTAIN-TEED 
at reasonabie prices; ask him to show you the CERTAIN-TEED Guarantee, backed by the 


ENZRAL ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 
World’s Largest Manufacturer of Reofings and Building Papers 
New York City Chicago Philadelphia St.Louis Boston Oleveland Pitts Detro 
San Francisco Los Angeles Milwaukee Cincinnati New Orleans Minneapolis Seattie 
KansesCity Indianapolis Atlanta Richmond Des Moines Houston Duluth London Sydney 


There is something of interest and value to every 
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New Series Model > 75 
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Roadster $620 


F.0.B.- Toledo 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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rsepower 


63000 IN USE 


The Model 75 and 75B Series 
of Overlands have shattered 
all selling records. 


Already there are 63000 in use. 


The whole country is buying 
this Overland. 


The demand is huge andsteady. 


Such smashing value was of 
course bound to make this 
the fastest selling complete 
automobile ever offered. 


The motor is a wonder—full 
3114 horsepower. 


Catalog or Request. 


But though unusually power- 
ful it is wonderfully eco- 
nomical—z20 to 25 miles on 
a gallon of gasoline is the 
usual report. 


It holds the road better, and 
rides more comfortably at 
all speeds than any other 
car of its size. 


It has cantilever rear springs, 
four inch tires and an ex- 
ceptionally long wheelbase 
for a car of its price. 


No need to hesitate about 
buying a car with such a 
selling record and so many 
advantages. 


See the Overland dealer today, 
get your $635 Overland now 
and have it for some of the 
finest driving weather of 
the year,— while you've 
time to use it. Put up the 
side curtains this winter and 
go anywhere, anytime and 
in comfort, regardless of 
the weather. 


Please Address Dept. 584 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.”’ 
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e invited to make inquiry thru this 





sestions answered free thru this de 
ive age and sex of animals, together 
uptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 








ribed in these columns are tatended to be 
local druggists However, our readers 
msult our advertising colurans, as In many 
reliable remedies are advertised fer trouble 





cases 
animals are afflicted with and on aceount of having 


been scientifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 


druggiste. Address all communications to Vetert- 
nerian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Distemper—I have a five year old mare that 


has distemper. I cannot get her entirely over it 


| 





She has a slight cough and « rattling in her throat 
She has a good appetite. What shall I do for her 
B. A., Oh 
Mix together equal quantities of dried sulphate 
f n, powdered saltpeter i ground nux vomica 
gentian r ta 1 fenugreek and if this, Mix one 
! the feed twice daily rt days 
or g ! ) will n at the drugged feed, 
Bacte rial 5 tsibents One of my steers has a 
sw f ler hi jaw, extending from the front of 
uw back eight or ten inches The swelling 
ace ti kin and feels flu ‘d-like He isin 
p lition and has a slight cougl He has 
ne toe g but grass and corn fodder 
M. I ot 
I a t swelling does not constitute a 
r e, t ates bloodlessness and debility 
1 i ease, such as tuberculosis, or ther 
ap i that chron bacterial dysentery 
lohne's d “ s present Tr} unimal should be 
} . | i : st mor examination made by 
a veterinarian Both diseases mentioned are con- 
tagious and incurablk 
Cattle Founder — My w has hoof rot We! 
have t | r te ff twice at the point. She 
wal or | of her | and her feet 
are s it is difficult for her to get around 
What is t se and the cure?—C. P. B., Colo 
Founde pre ymably eaused this « n § the 
hoofs and it is incurable in chroni <8 f 
may be given by applying pine tar and - “a - the | 
l fs and then bandaging w th new saci ng 
Worms—My sheep are dying from worms 
tapeworms, worms in the ind small! jelly-like 
grubs the gullet. I have fed s number of ren 
a and stock feed t without result. Can you 
give any he 


for liver flukes but well fed 
4 combination of 


rt is no remedy 


sheep 1y manage to survive 
flukes and tapeworms, however, would be deadly in 
any " and other grubs also are present 
They probably are gad fly grubs which usually in 
vie the nostriis and sinuses of the heat Feed 
generously G » each sheep a tablespoonful o 
gasoline in 4 ounces of milk and one of raw linseed 
oil shaken together. Repeat in two or three days 
unless sheep appear sick. Care must be taken not 
to cause king. Continue use of iron and gentian 
in mi ) 

Navel Trouble—W! t ie the best treatment for 
na in colts? I have a¢ wi h does not 
nee pond to treatment > Se | 

Proba infection of the navel and consequent 
abscess of the joints Is meant If so, prevention is 
all important and an easy matter but treatment is 
rarely satisf actory Prevention consists in saturat 
ng the stump of navel with tincture of iodine at 

th and then dus it with slaked lime twice 
daily until perfectly healed Treatment consists in 
4 ng hypodermic injections of antistreptococcn 
a or a hecteria and painting the navel and 
j 3s with tinct: of iodine, erating pus and 
continuing the appl ications of iodine 

Bloody Water—We have a young mule about 
Py 7 ears old that passes “i with urine when 
we work him hard him nm h. What 
we do to stop the tro 4, BW N. ¢ 

A veterinarian s! exa th wid is 
may t Las wr gra Ww h al i 

: i pera Me while gn s dran 

| phate of itw powdered hydras 
tis cana sintl itw i att es when 
he trou is present Let t mule run out when 

t at work 

Worms in Little Pigs—My pix 
w They eat wel Ll they f er and 

the | r and ga surr y worm 
l i & disease and wha on | [ it?—F. B 
" 
} worms e fi Ll extra 
pigelia) a " \ = { . ome 
ad 
: ti yur 
a 
, 
Sore Throat 


land other foreign 
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Piles—Three of our breeding sows 
months old, have just died with the 
caused this and how can I keep the other s 
getting it?—E. A. R., Mich. 

This disease is induced by constipation from rich 
feed and lack of exercise. Irritants in the feed, 
ich as the hulls of greund and unscreened oats, 
also are liable to cause piles and too heavy feeding 
on boiled potatoes sometimes has a like effect. 
In future make the sows take abundant exercize | 
every day. Feed alfalfa hay, roots or a little-corn } 
silage to regulate the bowels. If constipation 
troubles, give raw linseed oil in the slop, or if a 

»hysic is needed, give epsom salts or ethers salts. 
our ounces is the dose of salts. Two ounces of oil 
will usually loosen the bowels if given daily for #| 
time. 

Abnormal Breathing—My cight year old 
Jersey cow breathes rapidly, just like she had been 
driven a long distance and running very fast. I 
feed her green cane, dry cane and corn fodder and 
shucks, also hulls and cottonseed meal. She gives 
plenty of milk. What is the cause of the fast 
breathing? —W. H., Tex. 

The cow may have been overheated and in that 
ease will be likely to breathe fast in hot weather 

w may al#o have emphysema of the lungs, asso- 
ciated with indigestion, and the disease is practically 
the same as heaves in a horse. It should also be 
understood that tuberculosis may be the cause of 
symptoms such as you describe and for that reason 

would be wise to have the cow tested with tuber- 
on as the weather becomes cool. Mean- 


nine or ten / 
What 

' 
ck from 


piles 
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while the cow may do better if you reduce the dry 
feed and increase succulent feed. Keep her bowels 
active 

Abscesses—My sow has large abscesses on all 
parts of her body. They become hard, then break 

ning sores, finally heal up, but new ones keep 
forming. Can you give me a remedy for this? 
R. I. B., Wyo 

Infection from pus absorption is the cause 
Give the sow a teaspoonful of granular hypo- 
sulphite of soda twice daily in slop. Swab forming 

ils and scres with tincture of iodine once daily 
Keep the sow out of wet and filth. It would be well 
to give her one thoro spraying and scrubbing with 
@ 1-100 solution of coal tar dip 


GOATS AS LAND CLEANERS 

“4 herd of goats will do more good in 
clearing up a brush patch than half a 
dozen able bodied men,’’ remarked a live- 
stock feeder recently when at a market 
in quest of a load of goats to ship to his 
farm. 

At his farm in Wisconsin, a few years 
ago there were large patches of weeds 
growth that he had 
tried in vain to clear. Many days of 
j} hard work were spent without success 
Finally he conceived the idea that a 
flock of goats could do the work and do it 
better than human hands and at the | 
same time consume what they cleared and 
return a profit to the owner. 

This is an example that could be 
practiced more generally. Many farms 
| have brush patchs that could accommodate 
a flock of goats and prove a money mak- 
ing proposition to the owner. The goat 
is an animal that can thrive on feeds that | 
other animals could not. It has been 
remarked that goats could live on tin 
cans but some of the brush that they con- 
sume and turn into profit is about as 
bad. Burning,the brush is a dead loss 
to the farm owner but when he turns a 
flock into that patch it does not take long 
to cut down the weeds and instead of 
being a loss it is a profit to the owner. 

Here is a system practiced on many | 
farms as a side line that farmers say 
the cheapest labor on the farm. Instead 
of being an expense it is an investment as 
the animals can be taken from the patch 
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ind, without any additional feed, shipped 
to market and sold at a profit. The 
market for goats has been such that they | 
nearly always are worth what they cost | 
in the start and the added weight is 
what makes the money. Instead of pay- 
ng for farm hands to rid your farm of 
weeds and foreign growth, use a flock 
of goats and use the men in some other 
line where they can do more good.— 
J. M. C. 
SE es | 

pays to be well posted on Machinery, 

See Incubators or anything else vou 
. to buy sooner or later. A postal 
rd sent to at iverti if the pr 5 t 

! interested | ring you an 
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SUPERIORITY 


Blue Ribbon Winners are like the better 
Trades of Rope and Binder Twine,—-worth more 
ecause of high quality. 


OLUMB! TAN 


Columbian ts 








ere because every foot o 

made high quality i> 
manufactured in 

The satisfaction you get from 

bilan will make you a constant user. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 


620-650 Genesee St., “The Cordage City” Aubarn, N. ¥. 
Branches: New York— —Chicago—Boston 












Fleming’s Fistoform 
No experience necessar 


le; 
just a little attention e wery Afth nday and 
your money ref funded if 1 - mA 







7 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
which ) aed tell you more about it and just 
how it is used. You will yalue the book it 
self — a the information it 


horses and 
illustrations. bound in lea’ 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
281 Union Stock Yards, named im. 


YOU Can’t Cut OUT 


Bog Spavin, Puff or Thoroughpin, but 


BSORBINE 
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DE MARK QF 


will clean them off permanently. 
and you work the horse same time, 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
Will tell you more if you write. 
Book 4 K free. 

ple St., Springfield, Mass 
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FREE ‘s< 


qepere zen be —,3- — Read my Book, 
”* Tells how to 


distineuish a ry e Engine by the differ- 
ence = cylinders, 4-4 valves, ign ° 
with jess cost for fuel, up-keep and repairs. 
Free together wi 
FACTORY PRICES ead Easy Poyeest Poe exoerte™ 
90-day y trial offer. ete . 
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HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 
The Farm Truck that meets the tired laborer 
half way. It gets down to his level; it’s a great 


burden bearer. Winter and Summer are all 
alike to it. Always ready for its load, It will helpin- 
crease your Bank Account. Get our free Catalog of 
Stee! Wheels & Farm Trucks. 

Havana Metal Wheel Co., Box32, Havana, Il. 


























cent corn into a hog pen or a cattle bunk | 
is too risky busi and they are 
doing it to any considerable extent. Many, | 
however, have a bunch of shoats they 
have raised or a carload of steers on hand, 
and feel that feeding them until they will 
make decent meat is the only thing to 
do, so there will be a limited amount of 
feeding done, but it will be done with | 


ess, not 


corn, there is very little that can be done 





With the idea of improving the horses 
of South Dakota, “Better Stallion Day” 
was recently observed thruout that state, 
with the result that thousands of farmers 
looked over the stallions of their own 


y and heard common sense talks 
that gave some worth-while horse pointers. 
Corsica was chosen as the place to exhibit 
the stallions of Douglas county. Ten 

rses were exhibited, and a large crowd 
was in town to see the parade. A speaker 
from the state agricultural college was 
present and delivered a lecture along the 
line of the points a stallion ought to have. 
On the same day an enterprising grocery 
firm put on a baking eontest for the best 
bread and best cakes, nearly fifty women 
and girls participating.—G. F. P. 


county 


THE BALKY HORSE 

Having had much experience in the 
teaming business, it follows naturally that 
we have had our “ups and downs” that 
zo with this work, not the least of which 
is the balky horse. 

Man intelligently, the balky horse 
can be made a true puller, samibly with 
the exception of those horses which have 
been spoiled in the first breaking. It is 
our experience that the cause of so many 
balky horses lies in the fact that they were 
hadly managed from the very start. We 
shall cite a few examples of how a horse 
may become balky — also, how this may 
be overcome. 

Our friend had a horse which had pulled 
true for five years. The animal became 
balky and, altho it was ‘“e F very 
severely, it refused to pull. He finally 
asked us to try what we could do. After 
looking over the situation, we advised him 
to get a larger collar. The old collar had 
shrunk to such a degree that it pinched 
the horse’s neck. The collar was ex- 
changed for a larger one and the animal 
pulled as steadily as he had ever done 
before. 

Once we had a very fine draft horse, as 
true a puller as was ever hitched up, but 
for some cause he became balky. The 
harness fitted perfectly. We tried every 
remedy known to us and all failed. Finally 
we changed him from the off to the near 
side with the result that he pulled as true 
as ever. 

When a horse balks on a long, hard pull 
do not whip unmercifully. Hard whipping 
does worse than no good. It will ruin the 
best horse in the world. Better, by far, 


| doing the work without the expense of 


except to shovel the ears in on a good 
| feeding floor and let the shoats do the 
rest. Of course something to “balance” 
| goes a long ways towards making satis- 
factory gains, but as to treating the corn 
itself in an effort to “make it go further” 
there is really not much to it. If the corn 
is old and hard, soaking sometimes helps, 
but when it comes to grinding, the shoat, 
thank you, has a very nicely working set 
of grinders in his own head, capable of 


jany outside power. With cattle it is 
i different. Grinding pays. Of course it 
would not pay to set up a big equipment 
on the farm just to grind for one bunch 
of steers, only to have it idle the rest of 
the year, but one can profitably install a 
grinder and power of a size in keeping 
with the use for it. A little cottonseed 
mixed with the ground corn, with silage 
or alfalfa on the side, and there will soon 
be no “anti-fat” about the steer lot. 
Making the most of grain is going to 
be worth plenty of deep, brown study 
this year. Every trick that can be played 
to make it go further or produce greater 
= is going to be worth playing.—H. H., 
an. 








IN FAVOR OF HOME-GROWN 
STEERS 


Arguments pro and con regarding home 
raised steers for feeding purposes have 
been heard during the past few months, 
especially since a large number of the high 
priced feeding cattle lost money to the 
owners at the time of marketing. In 
quest of raw material for the feed lot, 
some feeders over stepped their line in 
paying “bang-up” prices with the result 
they were lost when profit taking time 
arrived. 

The side favoring home bred and fed 
cattle for market gained a point recently 
when a two load drove of steers were| 
marketed which showed such a great 
difference in weight gains. The figures 
should be an inducement for further prac- 
ticing of raising one’s own steers to be 
finished for the market hopper 

A short time ago, Nick Kopf of Ne- 
braska, marketed two loads of steers that 
proved a good illustration on the two 
sided question. One load was home 
raised while the other was purchased in a 
thin state and finished. They were all 
two year olds and each was a Hereford. 
The home bred steers put on 356 pounds 
of gain in 140 days that they were fed 
while the load that was purchased as 





take the animal out of the wagon and give 
it a drink of water and, if necessary, a! 
light grain feed. Rub its neck and talk | 
<indly to it and nine times out of ten the | 
horse will behave nicely. 


feeders, only gained 250 pounds per head 
in the same time. They were all fed in 
the same lot and had the same feed which 
was alfalfa, hay and soft corn. 

This test showed that the home raised 





Never, under any circumstanes, hitch 
horses to a heavy load in cold collar. This | 
practice is responsible for thousands of | 
balky horses. Warm the collars if it re-| 
quires some trouble and delay.—D. C. R. 


MAKING THE MOST OF GRAIN 
If there ever was a time when a little 


steers made a net gain of 106 pounds per 
head more than the purchased lot or 
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economy always in mind. 
When it comes to getting pork out of | 


EM 
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about .75 pound per day. The alibi given 
in a case of this sort is that the cattle 
raised at home are familiar with their 


surroundings and more readily take on 





gains by eating the feed which they have 
become accustomed to from the time they | 


extra fuss and trouble to get the most out | start to eat. 


of the grain fed pays, that time is right 
here with us at present. Unless we read | 
wrong the reports of this year’s corn crop, 
there is nothing that indicates anything | 
like a surplus of corn between now and 
the growing of another crop. 
the high price, full feeding of both h 
and cattle has been greatly outa. 


The feeder who marketed these cattle| 
has been in the business for twenty-seven | 
years; the first load of cattle he fed were | 
Herefords, and all since that time have 


been the same breed. He is a strong 


Because of | booster for the white-faces and at the’ 
same time firmly believes in raisin 
own steers to be fed for the market.— 
Folks figure that shoveling seventy-five | J. M. C. 


your | 
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Model L—12-20 Horse Power 

four-cylinder, 2-speed, light-weight tractor of 

great power, suitable for any size farm. Will 

pulltheimplements you now have on your 
farm—gang plows, harrows, mowers, binders, manure 
spreaders, road drags or graders. Will also operate r= 
ensilage cutter, feed grinder, cireular saw, etc. Does 
more work than horses—costs less and is s0 simple 
anyone can run it, 

—— es = —_ ees ae Se 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (inc.) 
481 S. tron Street, Rockford, Mlinois 
Please send free literature on articles checked: 
——_Tractors__ Plows_ Harrows__ Cultivators__Listers 


—_ Manure Spreaders__ 
—_..__ Auto Trailers___. Clever Hullers_____ Corn Shellers 
___ Steam Traction Engines__Road Rollers__Saw Millis. 


Name 





Address 








SAVE-The-HORSE Will Cure It! ‘ 


Bz race horsemen and breeders know Save-The- 

Horse is a sure cure for gg ie Por 
—Thoropin or any Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof, 
or Tendon Disease. Over 200,000 cases have been 
successfully treated. Sold with a Signed Contract- 
Bond to return money if remedy fails. No blis- 
tering or laying up of horse when you need him. 
Learn how to diagnose and treat cases. Send 
today for our FREE %-page BOOK, sample con- 
tract and expert veterinary’s advice. All FREE. 
Troy Chemical Co., 36 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.Y, 

ists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with 
or we send by Parcel Post or Express 
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PT VANS. TO 
LPI SNIING 
Seve vrect From The Factory 


Free 1917 Catalog shows many 
pas of our sturdy. sty 
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¢ 72. =, | city folks who are consumers should get 
| ? |P ns | | Ke together on some sort of a shipping sys- 
Pr ¢ tem from which both would secure a 
yw” ‘“q | financial benefit, for any sane man knows 
poe Filles wey 4 that adding 18 cents to an article selling 
Feed +h | Pens for but 17 cents, just to haul it sixty-five | 
Ben | | Li miles and retail it, is asking a difference 
I F : out of all reason. 
‘ol Fa e d Joor bg | It is easier to ship livestock coopera- 
T 3 | _ | | tively than it would be to ship poultry, 
| L =. a but eggs could be shipped in case lots or 























more, by a club of farmers to a club of 
COMBINATION HOG HOUSE AND consumers in the city. Continued in- 
FEED FLOOR ' | crease in the cost of farm produce to the 
This hog house has been the delight of | city consumers, without any of the in- 
winter pigs for several seasons, and its | crease filtering back to the farmer who 
owner regards it as a great success. produced it, illustrates better than could 
The house is a frame affair 72x24 feet | the use of more words the need of co- 
in extent. The walls are of shiplap lined | operative shipping by farmers to coopera- 
with heavy tarred paper on the outside of | tive »urchasing consumers in the cities. — 
which is weather boarding. There are two| #7 H 


rows of 2x2 feet windows in the south side | 8 RE 
of the building, twelve windows in each | A FEEDER’S EXPERIENCE 
row. | “Tt is not always the kind of cattle you 
The interior has a row of 8x8 feet pens | feed, but it is the finish you put on them 
running down each side of the house with that makes the stock attractive to the 
an eight foot continuous alleyway thru | buyer and it is the economy practiced in 
the center. At one end there is con-| feeding that governs a profit or loss on the 
structed a feed bin. The pens on the south | experiment.” Such is the belief of Ben- 
side of the house open out into the pens | jamin W. Brown, pioneer shorthorn breed- 
on the concrete feed floor, each one having | er of Sangamon county, Illinois, who with 
an individual feed floor space 8x16 feet. | his manager J. Brown Hitt feed a large 
Besides serving for a feed floor this makes | number of cattle each year. 
an excellent place for the young pigs to This feeder recently marketed two loads 
exercise and romp about in the winter sun-| of steers which sold at $11. One was a 
K. drove of long yearlings and the other two 
year olds. The yearlings were nearly all 
grade shorthorns while the older lot were 
mixed breeds. They were just a regular 
bunch of steers that the rt es picked up 
around the county and put into the feed 
lot. The younger bunch weighed from 
300 to 500 pounds at the time of purchase 
and after eight months feeding went over 
| the scales averaging 1120 pounds. 

These feeders have a reputation for 
feeding some of the finest baby beef for 
the Christmas trade each year. They say 
there is nothing unusual about their 


shine.—F. J. 
COOPERATIVE SHIPPING PROFIT- 
ABLE 

In times past the regular buyers and 
shippers of livestock have not become rich 
at the game, for, considering the sudden 
ups and downs of the market, a game it 
is. Judging by prices offered for stock in 
this section of the country, however, the 
shippers no longer aim to buy and ship 
on the margins they have been content 
with in times past. Like organized labor 
and organized trades, they have decided 
they should have more money for the 
work they perform and have organized to 
secure it, since one will seldom overbid 
another and the farmer must take what 
the first offers or ship the stock himself. 
This is easily done by the farmer who has 
a carload of his own, but the farmer hav- 


their fine bluegrass pasture for keeping the 
stock in good condition. All the corn the 
cattle will eat is fed. Broken ear corn is 
used along with the bluegrass. That is 
all the feed they receive. No special 
prepared feed is used. During the winter 








method of handling cattle, only they credit | 





the stock has the run of a corn-field where 
they get all the roughage that is necessary | 
and at the same time corn is fed. 

Mr. Brown is not a believer in raising 
one’s own cattle on high priced cornbelt 
land and says a feeder can do just as well 
by buying the stock and handling them 
properly in the feed lot. These men raise a 
large number of shorthorn cattle each 
year and only the poorest bulls are cas- 
trated and fed for beef. They think that 
good stock should be kept for breeding 

'herds. That is why they believe in buying 
| cattle to be fed for beef.—J. M. C. 
GETTING OUT FROM UNDER 
Continued from page 5 
seek the office they think they can capture. 
The Nonpartisan League would have 
none of the self-seekers. They went out to 
seek a man for the place—not only for 
Governor but for each state office and 
Supreme Court justices. In fact, the 
League picked men clear down the line. 
They reversed the usual custom and 
drafted a man into service, just as the 
Indications are that it is going to be from | Democrats of Iowa did when they de- 
this time on. manded that E. T. Meredith run for 
We feel that there are too many com-| governor in an overwhelmingly Republican 
mission men who must have their profit | state. As in lowa, so in North akota, 
in the usual manner of doing business, | there existed a political crisis and the 
and we are going to try to shorten this | League drafted a farmer into service as 
route from swe Bed to consumer. A| candidate for the nomination for governor. 
friend of mine, for instance, living in a| The League went to the farm o Lynn J. 
city but sixty-five miles away, informed | Frazier and told him that he was to be 
me one day last week that eggs were cost-| their standard bearer in the fight against 
ing him 35 cents per dozen, while on that | great odds. 
very day I got but 17 cents at a local Farmer Frazier comes of sturdy Scotch 
produce house, or one cent less than half | or New England ancestry, dating back to 
what he paid for an article of identical | colonial times. At the age of six he came 


ing but a few head he wishes to sell is in 
quite a different position. Here is where 
cooperation in shipping can be carried on 
at a profit. 

A onal of farmers near here decided 
they had not been offered enough for the 
stock they had for sale, so they shipped 
together, one among the number going to 
market with the load. They saved con- 
siderable money on the entire load, one 
man saving $22.25 on a single cow. 

The grange is a strong organization in 
this end of Kansas and is doing a great 
work in cooperation. The local granges 
of this county, of which there are now | 
twenty-three, are beginning to take up the 
work of cooperative shipping to market, 
most of the cooperation heretofore at- 
tempted having been along the line of 
shipping in rather than shipping out in 
aalned lots. We have bought much flour, 
feed, fruit, potatoes, etc., by car lots, 
always saving money on every load re- 
ceived, but cooperation in getting to 
market the things we have to sell has not 
been taken up in a real serious manner. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


Automobiles — Motoring 
Driving — Repairing 
and the hundreds of thi which are of interest to anto- 
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DeatH To HEAVES 


NEWTON'S "saicntan te” 


Some cases oured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 
cans are guaranteed to oure 
retunded. 


The original and the up-to-de 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves ; tree booklet 
explains fully. $4 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most economical. Excellent for and Hogs. 
@1.00 per can at dealers, ot came = hy Fey 
THE NEWTON REMEDY ©0., Toledo, Ohie 
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4. A. LELAND, B. F. D. No. 11, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 

Noogtoundiend, St. Bernard and Collie pups. 
Beautiful catalog Free. Edwin A Souder, Telford, Pa. 
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quality. Farmers who are producers and! to live upon the section where he was 


Large prolific kind. Ped. Furnished. Pair pigs 
0.1.6, $14, Service boars $20.W.Rusbush,Macomb,!!! 

















working when the committee visited him 
upon the political errand. He began driv- 


ing the sulky plow at the age of ten and at 
twelve he was driving the binder. He has 
helped with each succeeding harvest on 
that farm since that time. 


He attended district school as did other | 
farm children, taught school a year, went | 


to normal school, taught school two years 
more, went to the state university to study 
medicine. His father was dead and his 
brother was running the home farm, but 
while in the university his brother also 
died and he dropped his medical studies 
to go back to the farm. 

It was thus the League leaders found 
him occupied when they drafted him into 
service as a candidate for governor. He 
has been a successful farmer, had n 
township trustee and school director, and 
had taken active part in the Equity, but 
Frazier was not a politician or an orator. 

He responded to the call of duty and 
made a few speeches before the primary 
but stuck to the early spring work on the 
farm. The Nonpartisan League swept 
everything before them at the primary 
election. They ceased to be a joke among 
the politicians. During July and August 
Mr. Frazier made some seventy or eighty 
speeches at farmers’ picnics, stumping the 
state in an auto. Then he went back to 
attend to harvest and threshing, then 
again into the campaign. 

The Trump Card 

By organizing the Nonpartisan League 
and sticking to that organization the farm- 
ers played the trump card. The profes- 
sional politicians are stampeded. They 
will be swept clean out of state office, and 
the legislature will be in control of League 
members. ‘The League and the Leader 
turned the trick. 

North Dakota is overwhelmingly Re- 
publican and has never been anything else. 
It is natural that the state ticket of the 
Nonpartisan League should be over- 
whelmingly Republican, but the League 
had the good sense to use the material 
that would win, tho they are purely Non- 
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Purebred Live Stock Prizes 
All to be GIVEN AWAY 


4? 


$7,500 Worth of Choice Animals From 


Greatest American Breeding Establishments 


The object of this contest is to create more interest in purebred 
livestock, to make farming pay better and to introduce 
Successful Farming into more farm homes in the Corn Beit. 


This great offering con- 
sists of the following: 








2 Yorkshire bred gilts 
1 Berkshire boar 
1 Shropshire éwe 


2 Percheron bre@ makes 

2 Shetland Pony bred mares 

1 Polled Durham bred heifer 

2 Holstein bulls 1 Hampshire bred gilt 3 Scotch collies 

1 Ayrshire bred heifer 2 Tamworth bred gilts 2 Pens of 4 Belgian Hares 
18 trios of purebred Poultry of various popular breeds 


2 Jersey bred heifers 
1 Jersey bull 
1 Berkshire bred gilt 


Following are the names of the breeders from we have purchased this great array 
of splendid animals: 

Donald R. Acklin, Perrysburg, O.; 

‘is.; _U. G. Conover, Cozad OG 
A. F. Deem, Galva, Ill., 


C. S. Byers, Hazecirigg, Ind.; 
W. S. Corsa, White Hall, DL; 


Orrie Coburn, Whitewater’ 
Mrs. E. P. Davis, New- 


town, Pa., J. C. Fishel & Son, Hope, Ind., W.H. Fisher, Columbus, 
0.; Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass.; lowana Farms, Davenport, Ia.; John H. Jennings, Streator, 
Ii.; J. A. Leland, Springfield, M.: Mackoy, Farragut, Ia.; Geo. McKerrow Sons Co., 


. B. 
Pewaukee, Wis; Rau & Fry, indianapolis, Ind.; Shadyside Farms, North Benton, O.; . F. 
Silver, Cantril, Ia.; J.O. Singmaster & Son, Keota, la.; Fred Stubley, Black Earth, Wis.; 
Waterloo Jersey Farm, Waterloo, Ia.; W.J.White, Butler, Mo.; Wilburtha Poultry Farms, 


Trenton Junction, N.J.; J.W. Parks, Altoona, Pa.; Pennsylvania Poultry Farm, Lancaster, Pa. 


Write me a postcard or letter promptly if you are Interested in getting one of these grand prizes 
and I'll give you a credit of 1000 points free, to count for them. I'll also send you detailed descrip- 
tions of the various animals and tell you all about this great distribution. I'll also send you our new 
Premium Catalog and tell you about my plan for helping you get your choice of the Live Stock 
Prizes and other valuable rewards. Better write me right now while you have the matter in 


mind. 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 16 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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partisan as is shown by the fact that there 
are democrats and socialists supported on 
the ticket in districts almost solidly Re- 
publican. It is men regardless of party 
for once—and it will not be the last time. 
This is but the beginning of the fight. 

The old office holders’ acknowledge 
defeat, and are trying to put the oncoming 
officers in the hole by depleting the treas- 
ury and lowering the tax assessment on the 
railroads but trying to hide that fact by 
also lowering the assessment on farm 
lands. But, thanks to the Nonpartisan | 
Leader, the farmers are not deceived. | 
They are determined that certain laws be | 
put in the statutes of the state and that 
past promises be redeemed. 

What the Demands Are 

The farmers want state owned terminal 
elevators, flour mills, warehouses and 
meat packing plant, and a state grain 
grading system. They want farm improve- 
ments exempt from taxation, rural credit 
banks operated at cost, and a state hail 
insurance based upon acreage. 

These are the revolutionary things the 
politicians, henchmen for special privilege 
do not want and have heretofore preven 
the farmers from getting. Every dog has 
his day. The political gang has had its 
day. 

The Nonpartisan League does not in- 
tend to stop with a victory in North 
Dakota. It will organize all the north- 
western grain growing states and that} 
only will give the farmers relief from the 
crain trust. The fight ison. It will be a/ 
ong bitter fight. Let faint hearts and| 

can’t-be-dones” get out of the way and | 
may courageous ones see their full duty | 
and fight. 











We would like to know what you have 
hought with your poultry profits. Will 
some of the women who have kept hens 
tell us about it?—Editor. | 
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2 Canadian Whea 


to Feed the World 


The war’s fearful devastation of European crops has 
caused an unusual demand for grain from the American 
_Continent. The people of the world must be fed and there 
is an unusual demand for Canadian wheat. Canada’s invi- 
tation to every industrious American is therefore especially 
attractive. She wants farmers to make money and happy, 
prosperous homes for themselves while helping her to raise 
immense wheat crops. 


You cam get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE and 
Other lands can be bought at remarkably low prices. Think 
of the money yo ean make with wheat at its present high 
prices, where for some time it is liable to continue. During many 
ids have averaged 20 bushels to the acre—many =a as high 
4 acre. Wonderful! crops also of Oats, Barley and Flax. 
-) Mized farming is fully as profitable an industry os grain rataing. The excellent 
of nutrition are the only food requ! either for dairy poses, 
schools, markets convenient, climate excelleat. - = 
Military service is not com y in Canda, but there fs an extra demand for farm 
_ labor to replace the many young men who have volunteered for the war. 
wl The Government this year is urging farmers to put extra acreage 
us into grain. Write for literature and particulars as to reduced 
railway rates to Superintendent Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada, or 
FRANK W. HEWITT, 202 W. Sth St. Des Moines, Ia. 
W. ¥. BENNETT, Room 4, Bee Bldg. Omaha, Nebr. 
Os BR. A. GARRETT, 811 Jackson &t., St. Paul, Minn, 
d Canadian Government Agent. 
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HAS BEEN CONTINUOUSLY MAKING 


WAGONS—BUGGIES—HARNESS 


FOR EVERY FARM USE SINCE 1852 


SEE THE STUDEBAKER DEALER 
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THE REGISTERED DAIRY HERD 


How to Buy and Breed the Best 


By C. B. FORD 











NDICATIONS One of the coun- 
we that _— iS oy ‘ >. most ~gee 
or registere< ) J \ ~~ — i oreeders Owes his 

dairy cattle will we '\_ Fe. i a (\ fri, success to the use of 
rule higher for the = PS a at) nee, tn! one exceptionally 
next few years than Fer =f Se Z% NO hone a hin 5 eet UNE AO Gee good aged bull. He 
they have a — 1 4, AD | i ee ~~ a - been pases 
years past. re \\ PZ. Zea eof aoe bei or several years for 
Sonend for good \WWiK orn <2 ’ SINR, | another bull that 
lairy cows exceeds 2 , Y : iM Lae ff é . M4 <u ! will rove ually 
haa’ dupply and | 7Z yy Ay U. 737 : Sed), “ean Late) satisfactory “as 4 
breeders and WU Bt bs “1 alias -« a =... 2 PERC. sire. It is the well 





farmers who have 

the money are will- 

ing to part with it when they find that which fills their eye. 
Likewise never did there seem to be a time when it would pay 
the dairyman-breeder of high class commercial cows so well to 
produce well bred dairy types. With the buyers of dairy cows 
seeking high and low for grade cows for the eastern markets at 
long prices, and with the incessant demand for registered dairy 
bulls from good milking ancestry, surely there is incentive to 
invest in breeding animals of sterling quality. 

While everything looks most favorable for a large trade in 
yedigreed dairy cattle during the next few years, the necessity 
for intelligent selection is just as pressing as ever. Unequal 
results invariably follow random methods of selecting b ing 
stock. The most noteworthy successes have been achieved by 
men who have been content to start in a moderate way and 
hasten slowly—to reduce their methods to that degree of special- 
ization necessary to mold animal form and character in the 
desired direction. When we look upon our best animals of 
today and study the life work of the men whose ideals they 
represent, we are assuredly robbing ourselves if we fail to follow 
the example set by them. We have all the advantages of the 
fruits of their labor, of the demonstrated truths of their theory 
and practice, but only specialization will bring results, even 
with these principles understood. 

In these non of high priced land, labor and feeding materials, 
every tendency is toward the high producing dairy cow. 
Consequently, the smaller the number of good animals in the 
herd, the less it will cost to maintain them, and if their progeny 
may be sold for as much as a larger number from the low 
producers, the small but choice dairy herd will make the most 
money. 

; The Animals To Buy 

As a class of people we are prone to rush in and out again; 
to seek short cuts to the objects of our desire, rather than begin 
ina sane way. Too many hesinnees try to spread their money 
over as many head as they can obtain and therein make a vital 
mistake, when the same amount of money invested would bring 
better returns if just half as many females of the better sort 
were bought. Shrewd buying is a part of the success of a 
breeder, just as much as shrewd selling is later on when he has 
a surplus to dispose of; but it is always a mistake to buy just 
because something is going for a little money. It will always 
pay the young breeder to attend a few public sales, livestock 
exhibitions, and visit some of the best breeders before he invests 
in breeding stock. Then, when he is ready, there are many 
experienced breeders who will gladly assist him for the good of 
the industry and the best interests of the breed. 

In buying foundation females for a herd, individual records 
as well as approved blood lines should be given as much atten- 
tion as age or price. As a rule, other factors being equal, it is 
better to purchase females of breeding age, either with calves 
at foot, or safe in calf to sires that are bred right to nick with 
them. Many a breeder has made a good beginning from the pur- 
chase of a few old cows, but it is usually better to seek ~ 
that are yet in their prime or just reaching it. They will cost 
a little more, but the animals will be worth it. To secure such 
females means a lot of hard study and close investigation, but 
unless a man is willing to study these problems as well as the 
various other phases of the business as he goes along he had 
better keep his money in the bank and devote his energies to 
some other line of farming. 

The greatest improvement in breeding must come largely 
thru the bull. Asa rule, the tried sire, one that has served his 
time in some established herd and is being sold to make room 
for one of lesser age, is a safer investment than a younger animal. 
By studying the form and character of the young stock sired 
by the bull, one can form an accurate idea of his value as a sire, 
and there is less risk to run than there is when a perfectly un- 
tried sire is purchased. When an old sire is selected, the beginner 
will be assured of a certain degree of success until he has got his 
bearings and become sufficiently familiar with the type and 
character of the animals of the breed with which he is workin 
to select the sorts that find favor among the most libera 
buyers. From any point of view, the use of a tried sire is 
preferable. He will prove an anchor in time of trouble. 


defined conviction 
of the owner that 
he must secure a sire whose calves will be as meritorious as those 
of the one so long used or else his herd cannot be kept up to its 
present high standard. This breeder, who won fame and for- 
tune thru several heavy milking daughters of his famous sire, 
has more of a problem than merely replacing the bull that has 
done so well as asire. He must find a bull whose characteristics 
and traits nick well with the females of the first great sire. 
This makes the situation more perplexing, but the owner is 
seeking diligently, studying bulls and consulting milk 
records and experimenting with several young bulls in a moder- 
ate way to find out what kind of daughters they will produce. 
No doubt before the old sire shall have outlived his days of 
usefulness a worthy young sire will have been found. The value 
of a tried sire in rounding the corners, so to — of a collection 
of cows from various herds and placing the new breeder in 
possession of a herd of females that present much uniformity 
of type and quality, can hardly be measured in dollars and cents. 
It is only thus that a beginner may succeed in developing his 
herd to a high standard, unless he should have the singular 
good fortune to obtain a young bull that proves to be one of the 
really great sires of the breed. 

The successful breeder must make a constant study of the 
essential merits of breeding animals and familiarize himself 
with the type and characteristics that add commercially to the 
value of his stock. The cow that shows a profit after the end 
of her year’s work under normal conditions gives more pleasure 
and satisfaction to her owner than a phenomenal producer who 
does her work at a loss. The dairyman’s idea of | perfection is 
sure to be the cow that gives him the best returns; consequently, 
she must not only be a large producer but an economical one. 
In judging purebred dairy cattle for what they will produce, 
their ancestory must be weighed to an extent of at least fifty 
percent of the whole. To the man who keeps a sire or dam for 
producing young, a knowledge of pedigree is of as much impor- 
tance as the make-up of the animal itself. Estimating the value 
of pedigree will always be a determining factor in breeding pure- 
bred dairy cattle, and the greatest success will be achieved by 
those who make the best use of igree and performance re- 
cords, and do not lose sight of the pedigree’s best proof, the 
make-up of the animal itself. 

At the present time there is a tendency to sell too many 
animals on the strength of a phenomenal record made by some 
one member of the herd. I am not disparaging records. They 
show us the quality inherent in the bloodlines of the family for 
the purpose for which breeding is done. I am only attempting 
to point out that the best production does not necessarily come 
from the dam with the best record, nor is it understood as it 
should be that the record or non-record of the dam adds nothin 
to the inheritance of the offspring. It is sometimes claime 
that the calf produced by a cow before her phenomenal record 
is made would be of great value for breeding purposes. How- 
ever, phenomena, do not produce phenomena, among animals 
of any kind once a in a thousand times. The near ancestors of 

henomenal milk producers are of course not small producers. 
Families of good vitality and production have been developed 
generation after generation, and from among these families 
occasionally appears a phenomenon ready for the phenomenal 
feeder. The best way is to use good judgment in selecting cows 
—cows that are naturally built for production—the real dairy 
type, cows that show milk-giving capacity, with good udder 
development set off with well placed teats and large, tortuous 
milk veins, in fact, the general make-up of a dairy animal. 

To know what a cow is capable of doing in a year without 
injury to herself is of the utmost importance to the breeding 
interests. For example, the calf born from the Holstein cow 
that made the world’s record for one year’s production, was 
sold for a nominal price before the record was made. As soon 
as the cow’s owner realized what she was doing he bought the 
ealf back, and sold her when the record was completed for 
$8,000. Was this official record of any value to the seller? The 
Jersey cow that holds the world’s record for three consecutive 
years was bought for less than $200 before it was known what 
she could do. Today there is no price upon her, and it is re- 
ported that $10,000 has been refused (Continued on page 63 














pon this world suddenly 
deprived of rubber! Fires, now 
quenched by the use of rubber-lined 
fire hose, would feast on cities. 


Gardens would shrivel up. 


More than half the wheels of in- 
dustry would stop for lack of rubber 
belting. Engines and pumps could 
not be operated without rubber pack- 
ing. Factories and mines would close 
down. 


Think of the railroad disasters if 
there were no rubber air-brake hose! 
With the disappearance of air and 
steam drill hose, the digging of our 
building foundations and the tunnel- 
ing of mountains could only proceed 
at the pace of the pick and shovel. 


Without rubber gloves and rubber 
surgical instruments the surgeon 
would be badly handicapped. Suf- 
ferings, unsoothed by the ice bag and 
hot water bottle, would be unbear- 
ably acute. 


This isa glimpse. Picture 
the rest. Imagine yourevery- 
day world abruptly set back 
three-quarters of a century! 
A startling thought—butone 
that need not worry you. 


For in the last 74 years 
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A Rubberless World 





United States Rubber Company 


there has grown up a mighty rubber 
industry, able to supply civilization 
with the rubber articles it needs. With 
this industry has grown the group of 
rubber companies which form the 
United States Rubber Company, the 
largest rubber manufacturer in 
the world. 

From the 47 tremendous factories 
of the United States Rubber Company 
comes every kind of rubber goods 
humanity demands. It isa wells “6 
anced output, embracing not only 
belting, hose, packing, mechanical 
and euaidar rubber goods of 
every description, but also all 
styles of rubber footwear; canvas 
rubber-soled shoes; weather-proof 
clothing; tires for automobiles, 
motor trucks and all other ve- 
hicles; druggists’ rubber goods; 
insulated wire; soles and eels— 
each in gigantic quantities. 

The usefulness of the United 
States Rubber Company does not 
hinge on the continued de- 
mand for any one product. 
It grows with the increasing 
use of rubber for every pur- 
pose. Andwith that growth 
comes an increasing ability 
to furnish the quality,variety 
and quantity of rubber goods 
the public needs. 
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PLANNING THE DAIRY FARM 


Some Things That Make for Efficiency 
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FTER providing suitable buildings 
and conveniences for the cattle and 
feeding materials, the next problem 

confronting the dairy farmer is that of 
getting the farm in condition to produce 
an abundant supply of suitable food 
crops. On many farms it will be neces- 
sary to change fence rows, drain a few 
wet acres and re-plan the fields so that 
they may be worked with greater effi- 
ciency. If the undesirable areas are utilized 
for pasture and the fences changed so that 
the tillable land may be worked with a 
minimum of lost motion, a vast amount 
of time may be saved in cultural opera- 
tions 

In rearranging the fields it is better, 
so far as possible, to run the fences along 
the margin of soil types so that each 
field contains soil of a similiar character. 
This facilitates the cultural operations 
and makes it possible to grow crops 
adapted to the various types of soil. Dif- 
ferent soils require different treatment and 
the problem of adopting a proper course 
of treatment for each field is simplified 
if the soil is of a similiar character. 

To bring about the necessary changes 
requires a little time and money. First, 
one must break away from the inertia 
that holds to the habit of doing things as | 
those before him have done. Then roll 
up the wire and pull the posts. A few 
day’s time during the season when other 
farm work is slack will divide the pastures 
and tillable area so that plowing, harrow- 
ing, planting and harvesting can all be 
done the long way. This saves time in 
turning. 

The next problem is draining the wet 
places, removing stones and stumps, and 
leveling bogs and hummocks. With a 
few lines of tile properly installed the 
system may be completed from time to 
time as the occasion permits until the 
farm is in shape to produce paying crops 
and to be brought under a system of 
crop rotation. It is obvious that much of 
the advice to dairy farmers in regard to 
adopting fixed crop rotations is wasted 
because their farms are not in shape to 


make such a rotation practicable nor 


profitable 
Many a dairy farmer confesses his in- 


ability 





to solve a common, practical 


problem by seeding a wet, sour, peaty, 
thin or otherwise unfit field to grass 


|running a crooked fence around it, an 
| turning it into pasture. 


He thus gives 
over to nature the care of the land that 
he does not know how to manage or, 
knowing how, does not make the effort 
because of the labor and expense involved. 
In almost every dairying community areas 
defying cultural implements: have been 


given up to and weeds, the ular 
impression being that such saneed teens 
of — life will grow and furnish some 
feed on any kind of soil and under the 
most unfavorable conditions. 

Pasture land that requires five acres to 
half-starve a cow five months of the 
season represents an uneconomic area. ‘It 
takes us back to nature farming and no- 
where, even in the most favored spots, 
will nature support a man on a dairy 
farm without art, and high art. The 
dairy farmer must give up leaning on 
nature for support, and lean on himself. 
While pastures seldom represent an eco- 
nomic area on the intensely developed 
dairy farm, the topography of the average 
farm compels the owner to utilize somé 
of the land for pasture. Plainly, then, an 
important step toward greater farm effi- 
ciency consists in forcing the pasture land 
into productive fields, and getting all of 
the land unadapted to cultural imple- 
ments in shape to produce paying crops 
of grasses and herbage. The cutting of 
inferior trees, bushes and briars and drain- 
ing swamps and wet places will give native 
grasses an opportunity to take posses- 
sion of the ground. In this way vast 
areas can be made profitable and they will 
no longer be a blot upon the landscape of 
the country. 

Land properly drained will give an 
increased yield of grasses the first year, 
but it will require several years before it 
will give maximum returns. If the ground 





is covered with hummocks and bogs it | 


should be leveled. It is easy to say this, 
but it takes work to get them leveled 
down. The best time to do the work is 
late in the fall. Pasture closely during 
the summer so that there will be little 
grass standing. In some places the work 
can be done with a heavy harrow, but if 
the hummocks and bogs are tough and 
heavy it is better to cut them down with 
a road scraper and smooth the ground 
with a dise and harrow. 

Give the land a good application of 
lime and seed it with a variety of grass 
seeds. It will not all catch the first year, 
but it may be seeded each year with a 
selected variety of grasses until it is 
covered with a thick turf which will give 
profitable yields of the best native grasses. 
There are no more productive pasture 
lands in the country today than some of 
these low, swampy pastures that have 
been drained, limed and seeded with suit- 
able grasses. As a rule such land is better 
adapted to the growth of native grasses 
than to farm crops. 

On the average dairy farm the pastures 
may be improved by better management, 
such as preventing close conten, oun 
the stock in the barns until the groun 
has become settled in the spring and by 
applying lime, phosphorus and potash to 
encourage the growth of grass and clover. 
If one has plenty of stable manure it will 
produce good results, and, undoubtedly, 
pay to use it on the pasture lands and buy 
chemical fertilizers if necessary for the 
cultivated lands. Some pastures have 
been greatly improved by the use of lime 
and phosphorus. Better results are sure 
to follow if the lime and phosphorus are 
worked down into the soil with a disc or 
harrow and a few pounds of seed 
sown on the thin spots. By going over a 
portion of the pasture each year in this 
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IT'S SAFE 


Do your chores quicker—cheaper—better 
by using this lantern. 
Gives twenty times more light than a kero- 
sene lantern. Lights with a match. Easy 
to operate. Costs but little to run. 
Safe lantern for every farm use. Madeof 
heavy nickel-plated brass with non-break- 
able mica chimney. Stands hard knocks. 
Kick it over—no danger. Storm and rain 
proof. 
Write for literature and name of nearest 
dealer. 

AMERICAN GAS MACHINE Co. 
658 Clark Street, Albert Lea, Minn. 





is the farmer’ scow. She’shis 
Jersey friendand pride—the beauti- 
ful,gentle,ever-paying milk machine that lifts 
the mo » builds up the fertility of the 
farm, and puts the whole business on a sound, 
paying, a ee She herself 
to all climates and all feeds and does not 
need fancy care. She matures early and 
lives long. And she’s sosleek, cleancut and 
handsome, as to Se, Se Say pet — 

pri produces we 

and sells well. Learn 
about her in our fine, free 
book, “About Jersey Cat- 
tle.” Write it mow. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 
CATTLE CLUB 
329 West23dSt., N.Y. City 






















SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Strongest, most efficient 
6mall power mill ever made. 
Sold on aosolute one-year 
guarantee. Grindscob corn 
shelled corn, oats and 
other amait 
All steel. Durable. 

GROUND MEAL COSTS 
LESS AND IS BETTER. 

Saves 1-65 to 1-3 of 
grain. Makes more 
fiesh, milk, cream, bone and 
GUARANTEED [A muscle. The “Sctentific’ 
will save you money. Two 
sets 86-inch high carbon plates with 
each mill. Sold complete with fyw l. Use in 
any locality. Write forcomplete catalog describ- 
ing le sizes of Power and Sweep Mills. 


The Bauer Bros. Co., Bor 70 Springfield, Ohio. 
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way, better economical results will be! 
obtained than by going to a heavy ex-| 


pense and attempting to do the work all 
at one time. If the ground is smooth 
enough to permit plowing, it will be better 
to break it up, plant a crop of potatoes or 
corn, use a heavy application of fertilizers, 
and re-seed as soon as practicable. The 
use of a liberal quantity of fertilizer will 
result in a profitable money crop, give a 
good stand of grass and hold the weeds 
im check until the ground is thoroly 
covered with a thick, heavy sod. Then, if 
the advantage is maintained, the pastures 
should improve each year. 

In re-seeding ey bluegrass, red 
top, timothy and white and red clover 
make an ideal mixture and one that will 
yield a good supply of feed thruout the 
grazing season. If the grasses make a 
heavier growth than the stock can utilize, 
they may be cut and left as a mulch to 
protect the roots of the plants during the 
vinter. Such a mulch will prove bene- 
ficial and insure a good growth of grass 


the next year. The managers of the best | 


pasture lands in the country mow their 
pastures just before the weeds re-seed 
themselves, and find that the grass and 
weeds afford an ideal protection for the 
plants during the winter. It is rather 
doubtful if it will pay to use phosphorus 
and lime broadcast on pasture land, unless 
the materials are worked down into the 


soil where they will encourage a 


growth downward. 

Give the pasture lands a square deal. 
The fundamental cause of weeds getting a 
foothold is close grazing. A striking ex- 


ample of the fact that close grazing en-| | 


courages weed growth has been shown in 
many parts of the country. On many 
pastures there was a food turf of natural 
grasses that were relished by the stock. 


As these grasses were destroyed by close|{& 


grazing their places were taken by plants 
not so palatable and nourishing to the 
stock. The fact that they were less 
palatable encouraged stock to eat the 
more palatable grasses until they were 
destroyed, and their places taken by 
plants of rather inferior character. This 
constant close ing of the used 
up the vegetable matter in the soil and 
the direct rays of the sun on the surface 
ate ey the moisture and baked the 
surface so that the desirable grasses could 
no longer survive and furnish good grazing 
for the stock. : 

To illustrate the possibilities of planning 
the pastures and fields for greater effi- 
ciency I submit amapof afarm purchased 
by a prominent dairy farmer several years 
ago showing the original layout of. the 
farm, and another showing how it has 
been changed by putting in a line of six- 
inch drain tile and several branches of 
laterals. The new layout shows less fence 
tc maintain, more acres under cultivation 


and greater ease of ay op. the | 


necessary field work. To about 
these changes required an expenditure of 
about $600, but. the larger part of this 
was for the tile drains which have added 
at least $2,000 to the permanent value of 
the property, to say nothing about in- 
creasing the efficiency of the farm. The 
new layout of the fields and pastures 
reduces unnecessary hauling to a mini- 
mum, avoids a waste of time in turning 
at the ends of the fields, and facilitates 
the use of modern farm machinery. All 
of these things make for greater farm 
efficiency.—\W. Milton Kelly. 


If you will make it a point to do your 
answering of advertisements thru Suc- 
cessful Farming your dealings with ad- 
vertisers will always be backed by our 
guarantee of fair play. If you see an ad 


that interests you in another see 
if you can find it in Gucsentel Peowtine. 
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SEPARATORS 


Make Fall and Winter 
Dairying More Profitable 


HERE are special advantages in using a good cream sepa- 
| rator during the fall and winter months. The milk from 
| cows long in lactation is hardest to cream, and likewise 

| hardest to separate with an inferior separator. 











Moreover, cream and butter prices are highest, so that the * 
waste of gravity setting or a poor separator counts for most. 


Then there’s the sweet, warm skim-milk for stock feeding, 
alone worth the cost of a separator in cold weather. 


| There is surely no reason to delay the purchase of a separator 
or to continue the use of an inferior one. 
| 
| 
| 


You can’t afford to wait until next spring. Let the De Laval 
start saving cream for you right now and it will earn its cost 
by spring. See the nearest De Laval agent at once, or if you 
do not know him, write us direct for any desired information. 
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165 Broadway, New York 
The De Laval Separator Co. 29E. Madison St.,Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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Farmers!-Save*212.000000 
Now Lost Each Year 





The U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says “the annual direct losses from 
tet time, etaated grows, decreased production, due to stock being haf 
sick—cannot be 
Prevent this waste. First, put your horses, cattle, sheep and swine in 
perfect health by using —_ | 
. . 4 
Pratts. Animal Regulator 
It sharpens the appetite—improves digestion—expels worms—keeps 
bowels and liver in normal condition—strengthens and tones up the 


entire system—makes rich, red blood, A natural tonic and conditioner 
used by successful stockmen for nearly 50 years. Then protecttbem. Use 


Pratts Dip.and Disinfectant 


to kill all comfort-destroying, disease-bearing lice and ticks and keep the 

stables and pens clean, sanitary and free from disease germs. | 
Vigorous stock in sanitary quarters is almost sure to escape disease, 
and health and comfort mean more rapid growth, greater 
Strength and heavy production, You will save and make 
money by following this plan. 
dealer in your tows bao instractions to supply, with Pratts 

perpone under cur square-Acel guaranties = Sore x 

for nearly 50 years, 

§ Write tor 64 page Stock Book—FREE. 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 
or natrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
oS gear. Wagon paris of all kinds, Write 

today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street, Quincy, fil. 


The square deal from every advertiser in Successful Farm- 
ing is guaranteed to every reader of this magazine. 
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DAIRY PROFIT IN WINTER) 


By CLEMENT WHITE 








N the past we have heard occasional 
complaints from owners of dairy herds 
to the effect that it was impossible to 

make a profit out of dairying during the 
winter; they explained that the low pro- 
duction of their cows during cold weather 
was discouraging. It has been proven 
repeatedly that the principal reason for 
the low production of cows in this section 
during the winter is that they are not 
properly fed 

Each cow should be properly fed and 

eared for before she freshens. The cow 
that freshens while poor in flesh cannot be 
expected to give a maximum flow of milk. 
On the other hand the cow that is in good 
flesh when she freshens will give a good 
flow of milk from the start, and will keep 
it up for a long time if she is fed carefully. 
For about a week before she freshens the 
cow should receive some bran in her ration; 
the bran acts as a laxative, and the 
animal's digestive system will be brought 
into good condition before calving. ‘There 
is no reason why the cow that has just 
freshened should receive a heavy grain 





food stuff mentioned contains some per- 
centage of all three substances. 

In sections where alfalfa, clover, cow- 
peas, or other legumes are produced, they 
should be depended upon to supply the 
bulk of the protein in the ration, and since 
in this case most of the protein will be 
furnished by rough feed, it is desirable that 


the grain ration be rich in carbohydrates 


and fat in order to properly balance the 
ration. Corn is the logical grain ration 
where alfalfa makes up the rough feed 
ration. Where legumes are not used for 
the rough feed ration, and as a result 
rough feeds are depended upon to supply 
a great portion of the carbohydrates, the 
grain ration must supply the protein. 
So when the rough feed ration consists of 
cane, fodder, etc., the grain ration should 
consist of such feeds as bran, oilmeal, oats, 
ete. The protein feeds are the most ex- 
pensive feeds on the market; that is why 
the dairyman should plan to grow his own 
protein in the form of alfalfa, clover, cow- 
peas, etc. 

The dairyman who feeds cows eco- 
nomically feeds them as individuals, not as 
a herd. Naturally some cows are over 
fed, while others do not receive proper 
nourishment if every cow in a herd is 
given the same ration in the same quanti- 
ties, regardless of the amount of milk 
produced. The cow must have food for 
maintenance; her milk is produced by the 
feed given in excess of the amount required 
for maintenance. That is why the most 
common mistake made by the amateur 
dairyman is under-feeding the cows. The 
effect of under-feeding is not apparent for 
a time, as a cow will go on producing milk 
at the expense of her body, but gradually 
she will laches up on the milk flow. The 
cow that declines in weight while produc- 
ing milk is being under-fed, or is not receiv- 


ration; a ration of bran, and roughness, is! ing the right ration. The cow that is over- 


sufficient for several days. 
grain ration should be commenced after 
all swelling has gone from the udder. A 
small amount of grain may be given at 
first, the amount being gradually increased 
until at the end of three or four weeks she 
will reach her maximum milk flow and be 
on full feed. From this time on the ration 
should be regulated according to the quan- 
tity of milk produced by the animal. 
Owing to the fact that the cow’s ration is 
dependent upon the kinds of feed avail- 
able, and that these feeds vary accordin 
to the character of the country, a panama 
discussion of the science of feeding dairy 
cows must be given in order that each 
dairyman can determine which ration is 
best adapted for his particular locality. 
Experienced dairymen are unanimous 
in the opinion that as winter approaches, 
the conditions prevailing in eafly summer 
must be provided as nearly as possible by 
the feeder. The man who feeds dairy 
cows should know the composition of food 
stuffs, and be able to combine the various 
feeds into a balanced ration. When it is 
desired to form a balanced ration for the 
dairy cow, three substances must be con- 
sidered. ‘These three substances are con- 
tained in almost all feeding stuffs to a 
greater or less degree. They are known as 
protein, fat and carbohydrates. Some 
feeds contain a high percentage of one or 
two of these substances, and other feeds 
contain a high percentage of another sub- 
stance. The balanced ration is formed 
when the various feeds are so proportioned 
that the desired amounts of fat, protein and 
carbohydrates arefurnished to the animal. 
Protein is the most important sub- 
stance; it is found in alfalfa hay, bran, 
linseed meal, cottonseed meal, cowpeas, 
oats, etc Carbohydrates (sugar and 
starches) and fat may be classed together. 
They are found in corn, ensilage, corn 
fodder, millet, ete Naturally every 





The heavy | fed will become hog fat, or will get off her 


feed. In either case a change in the feed- 
ing methods must be made. 

We mentioned the importance of suc- 
culent feed. Silage is the best succulent 
feed which can be found anywhere. Suc- 
culent feed must possess the properties 
possessed by green grass, and silage has 
this quality. It has a value in the dairy 
ration that cannot be substituted for by 
other winter feeds; it serves to keep the 
digestive organs in good condition. In 
this section of the country, yo is the 
only succulent ration worthy of the dairy- 
man’s consideration for winter feeding. 
Corn, cane, kafir, etc., are ali ideal for 
making silage and at least one of these 
crops may be grown by the dairyman. 

Naturally the main object in forming a 
ration, after the feeds have been selected, 
is to supply sufficient bulk at all times to 
satisfy the appetite, and to furnish the 
amount of nutrients needed for the work 
the cow is doing. If the ration lacks bulk 
the cow will be discontented. She may be 
fed enough nutrients in the form of grain 
to enable her to perform her duty, but 
may receive too little bulk to be satisfied. 
That is why roughage forms the founda- 
tion of the dairy ration. In winter see 
that the cow has all the roughness she will 
clean up at all times, then regulate the 
grain ration by the amount of milk pro- 
duced. The cow that gives rich milk 
should receive one pound of grain for each 


three pounds of milk produced. For the | 
cow giving milk not so rich one pound of | 
grain to four pounds of milk is sufficient. | 


The rations given herewith are expected 
to contain enough nutrients for a cow 
weighing 1000 pounds and producin 
twenty-five pounds of four percent milk 
daily. When a cow gives more or ‘less 
than twenty-five pounds of milk daily, the 
grain should be mixed in the same propor- 
tions mentioned, and fed in proportion to 
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When 





the amount of milk produced. 
necessary either cowpea hay, alfalfa, clover 
or soybeans may be substituted for one 
another. In western sections corn is 
largely replaced by kafir or milo. Linseed 
meal may be replaced by cottonseed meal. 

Silage is always considered a roughage; 
silage made from either corn, kafir, milo, 
eane or “ther sorghums is generally con- 
sidered about equal in feeding value. 
Three pounds of silage, in bulk, is equiva- 
lent to one pound’ of hay. A few tested 
rations which will give satisfactory results 
follow herewith: 

1. Alfalfa, 12 pounds; silage, = oun 
corn chop, 4 pounds; bran, 2 
linseed meal, 1 pound. 2. ‘sitalhe hoy 
18 pounds; corn-and-cob meal, 5 te hay, 
cottonseed. meal, 2 pounds. 3. Alfalfa 
(or clover), 12 ‘pounds; —_ stover, 5 
pounds; corn chop, 5 pounds; linseed meal, 
2 pounds. 4. Oats (ground), 5 pounds: 
linseed meal, 2 pounds’ clover or alfalfa, 

ds; corn stover, 10 pounds. 

 Fiaving ’ determined upon a ration which 
will be Se eutiednatony, the next essential is 
to provide warm, well-ventilated, light 
quarters for the cows. Careful dairymen 
adjust the stalls to the size of the cows. 
Holsteins and other large cows require 
stalls at least three and one-half feet wide, 
and five feet. long, measured from the 
stanchion to the manure gutter. J 
need a stall! three feet wide and four and a 
half feet long. The platform should be 
wider at one end than at the other, so that 
the largest cows may be accommodated at 
the wider end and the smaller cows at the 
other. A platform accurately adjusted to 
the size of the cow makes it easier to keep 
the cows clean. The manger should be at 
least two and one-half feet wide, and the 
manure gutter at least sixteen inches wide 
and from six to ten inches deep. The 
cow’s comfort and safety should be taken 
into consideration when providing livin 
quarters for the cold winter days an 
nights. Water of a moderate temperature 
must be provided. 

THE DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS 

The Seventh Annual Dairy Cattle 
Cc + ress came to a highly successful close 
at Waterloo, Iowa, on Friday, October 
sixth, having continued for an entire 
week. In the short time which has elapsed 
since the Dairy Congress had its begin- 
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ning it has developed into one of the largest 
and most important dairy institutions of 
the country. Each succeeding year h: as | 
brought out a larger number of finer dairy 

animals, and this year nearly a thousand 
of the best representatives of the Holstein, 
Ayrshire, Jersey, Guernsey and Brown | 
Swiss breeds were present. Of such merit | 
were these cattle that in only a few of the | 
classes were the ju able to place the | 
awards without R closest possible exam- 
ination. Especially was this true of the 
Holstein booed for it is doubtful if <4 





were ever gathered together in one place 
before such a uniformly superior collection | 
of these animals. 

The Dairy Congress is housed in excep- 
tionally commodious quarters, altho it was 
found necessary to greatly enlarge the 

tabling space in order to accommodate 
his year’s entries. The ground on which 
the buildings stand has recently been 
purchased by the Congress which adds | 
much of permanence to the future of the 
Show. 

Except for the first year and until this, 
the Congress has never enjoyed ideal 
weather thruout the entire week, but the 
fine fall days experienced this year brought 

out tremendous crowds and the Congress 
was @ success financially as well as in every 
er way. 

T he prizes given for winners are all 
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cenerous and these are paid before the 
animals leave the ground. Under an 
excellent management and situated as it is 
in the very center of one of the very best 
dairy districts of the country, the Dairy 
Cattle Congress bids fair to continue as one 
of the greatest shows of the country. 
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CONTAGIOUS ABORTION|YouCanAffor 


How It Spreads and Its Prevention 





CIENTIFIC 
ss workers here 
and abroad 
have made con- 
siderable progress 
in their studies of 
that terrible dis- 
ease, contagious 
abortion While 
no specific remedy 
has thus far been 
found several se- 
rums and bacter- 
ins have been pro- 
duced and are now 
being tested, but 
so far have not given quite satisfactory 
results. Still it seems certain that in time 
a really protective serum or bacterin will | 
be found and that result of research work 
is devoutly to be wished. Meanwhile it is 
possible to give some hints as to the way 
in which the contagium of the disease is 
spread and that may help owners of cattle 
to more successfully protect their herds. 
It may, we think, be taken for granted 
that contagious abortion never has a 
spontaneous origin. Always there must be 
a pre-existing case and the infection there- 
fore comes onto a farm from some infected 
place, or with some infected or contami- 
nated animal. The disease is due to a 
specific germ which was isolated by Bang, 
in Denmark, and cultures of the germ have 
been produced and the effects of the germs 
sated when inoculated into susceptible 
animals. It has been found possible to 
induce abortion by inoculating a cow with 
abortion germs and a bull may also be 
ienaulanel so that the presence of the 
infective organisms can be detected in his 
blood. The test for such systemic 
(bodily) infection is known as the com- 
plement fixation test. This is the leading 
and more.reliable one, but an agglutina- 
tion test also is made by laboratory work- 
ers. A sample of blood is taken from the 
jugular vein, caught in a sterilized test 
tube, plugged with absorbent cotton, or 
tightly corked, and sent to the veterinary 
department of an agricultural experiment 
station for the complement fixation test. 
A few drops of carbolic acid are added to 
the blood to prevent decomposition. A 
nominal charge is made for the test and it 
shows whether or not the cow, or bull, is 
carrying the infection in the blood. The 
test does not prove, however, whether a 
cow will abort, nor tell whether she has 
aborted, nor does it indicate that an 
affected bull will be certain to spread the 
disease to the cows he serves. 

The test is useful in that it enables a 
buyer to reject, if he thinks best, cows and 
bulls iodine the presence of the infec- 
tion. It also enables the owner of an in- 
fected herd to detect the cows affected, 
when one has aborted, and in this way he 
may more quickly build up a clean herd 
by rejection of those infected. 

The germs of the disease also have been 
found in the milk and vaginal discharges 
of the affected cow, so it is assumed that 
they may also be present in the secretions 
of the generative organs of the bull. From 
what is, known to date it seems skfe to 
assert that the cow is the chief source of 
infection for other cows. A majority of 
cattlemen contend that the bull is the cer- 
tain source of infection and on general 
principles they refuse to allow their herd 
bull to serve neighbor’s cows. This prin- 
ciple cannot be criticised. There seems to 
be some evidence to show that a bull may 
contaminate a cow, by first serving an 
infected cow; but it is not known how 
long such contamination remains or how 
certain it is to infect the cow. It has 
merely been assumed, from observation, 
that the bull has proved to be a contamin- 
ating source, but it has not been proved 





| act accordingly. 
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Se that he is a very 
certain or serious 
source of the 
spread of the dis- 
ease. 
reports on this 
phase of the sub- 
ect no doubt will 
be yublished soon 
ond 

information. 


cow as the most 
dangerous source 
of the disease and 


off discharges containing the germs of 


contagious abortion and these infective 
matters getting into or onto the vulva or 


vagina of the virgin or pregnant cow may 
infect her, in time, so that she will abort. 
It does not seem to be proved, as yet, just 
how long this will take. 
that the incubative period, after infection, 
is not an exact one. 
that one cow may have more resistant 
power than another and so fail to abort, or | 
that contributive causes may intensify | 


the irritating effect of the pm and so 
e infection is | 


a serious matter and should be prevented | 


induce abortion. Anyhow t 


so far as that is found possible. 
Doctor Williams contends that the milk 
infects the young calf and the infection 


stays 


first or a subsequent conception. 
clusion is that if we can sterilize the milk 


for every calf the infection will not be 
on uired and in addition the heifer must 

0 hen away from affected cows and is to 
He also believes 
in disinfecting the vagina of the heifer or 


Be bred to a clean bull. 


cow for a considerable period of time just 


prior to service, so that if the generative 
organs are clean at that time, they will be 


likely to remain clean and the cow to carry 
her calf without aborting. 
the opinion that the bull becomes infected 
thru milk fed to him in calfhood and says 
that the infected bull shows an abnormal 
discharge from the sheath and the infected 
unbred heifer calf a corresponding ab- 
normal discharge from the vulva. It is 
puzzling to understand, however, how local 


er mechanical disinfection can peeoty | 


cleanse a heifer to be bred so that she will 
not abort, when all the while the com- 
plement fixation test may show that her 
system is infected. The sterile milk fed calf 
of course is not systemically 
and is made doubly clean, so to speak, by 
local disinfection. It may be, too, that 
local disinfection helps to prevent the 
infected heifer from aborting. 


Certain it is that unbred heifer calves | 


should be kept away from affected cows 
and as certain that sterilization of the 
milk for calves, by boiling, is sensible, and 
pusveaties may also be helped by disin- 
ecting the bull before and after service, 
for the reason that there is a possibility 
that he may mechanically contaminate 
the female. In addition one should safi:- 
guard feed from contamination with the 
discharge of an infected or aborted cow, 
and keep the stall floors and gutters free 
from such discharges. This necessitates 
isolation of the cows in question and the 
disinfection of the stables, floors and gut- 
ters. It also is well to keep infected cows 
from grazing with clean heifers, heifer 
calves and clean pregnant cows. Medicine, 
so far, will not cure or prevent abortion. 
Where apparent good effects follow the use 
of drugs the result merely is incidental. 
The greatest likelthood of prevention will 
come from cleanliness and disinf 

such as we have suggested.—Hygienist. 


Scientific | 


give specific | 


Meanwhile we'| 
must regard the} 


The infected cow throws 





That is to say | 


The supposition is | 


and grows in the system until it 
causes abortion in the heifer, either at her 
His con- 


He is also of 











infected | 
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THE REGISTERED DAIRY HERD 
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for her. Is her record valuable? The 
Guernsey cow that has established a record 
for her age was owned by an eastern 
breeder, and it is safe to say that her 
calves never brought what. may be called 
high prices. Today, neither this cow nor 
her calf can be bought for $10,000. These 
facts show the value of the advanced regis- 
ter as an aid in selecting breeding cattle. | 
Yet in the enthusiasm test work sometimes | 
begets in those whose efforts are rewarded 
with success, one is prone to forget the real 
purpose. Testing is a means to an end, | 
not an end in itself. It must be pursued 
in harmony with the natural functions 
which the cow is expected to perform and 
under normal ps rt year by year. 
Rightfully conducted it is very helpful 
to the herd and the breed, but there have 
been so many instances where excellent 
individuals have been injured in the effort x 


to “beat the other fellow” that many suc- 
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cessful breeders are losing faith in the 
practice. To the man who desires to 
develop his herd for economical production 
along business lines, yearly records, 
properly conducted, are of untold value. 

How much value to place upon show 
records and beauty sauilien is a debat- 
able question. Fortunately there are men 
who believe it is practical to combine 
usefulness with beauty, and these men 
are finding a ready sale for everythin 
they have for sale. There is no logica 
reason why breeders should sacrifice 
beauty and uniformity to produce animals 
with phenomenal records. Just so soon as 
a breeder ignores show ring standards and 
places his faith entirely on advanced 
registry records, just so soon he will invite 
failure, because of the two cows having an 
equal capacity for production, one bein 
true to type and the other rough an 
coarse, the prospective buyer will take the 
one which pleases his eye. The ideal dairy 
cow combines usefulness with beauty. 

After selecting breeding animals of the 
desired type and character they should be 
Sg under an environment that makes 
or the symmetrical unfolding of heredity. 
The farm, the barns and the surroundings 
should be adapted to their requirements. 
Agenerous, but not lavish system of feeding 
should be practiced. Heredity is a pecul- 
iar force. We can use it to do some things, 
we can head it off and prevent it doin 
other things we do not want it to do, an 
frequently it does things that no one can 
account for. Much that appeals to the 
eye or goes to make the advanced registry 
records is caused by what goes in at the 
mouth. Successful breeders have been 
generous feeders. 
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Iowa, and the National Dairy Show at 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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yards at Waterloo on a flying trip to the 
eastern city where the stock was put on 
exhibition the morning of October twelfth. | 
Enroute, the Jersey Special stopped at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Columbus, Ohio, 
and Utica, New York, where in each case 
it was met by a large and enthusiastic Patented One-Piece 
crowd of dairy people as well as many of 
the city and state dignitaries. It is need- 
less to say that as far as the count 
covered by the special is concerned, it wi 
be well known that there are still an 
increasing number of enthusiastic Jersey 
breeders in existence. 
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HOW COWS ARE INJURED {y7.1.No Mistake 


Ills To Which They Are Made Heir 


ANY an 
M owner of 

dairy cows 
bitterly com- 
plains of his 
bad luck yet has 
himself to blame 
for his troubles. 
He should try to 
recognize and 
remove the cause 
when his animals 
suffer from in- 
juries of the udder 
or other parts of 








inflammation of 
the udder). Ce- 
ment should be 
covered with 
eork brick, or 
with well bedded 
boards where the 
udder will rest 
when the cow is 
lying down. Chil- 
ling of the udder 





isa common cause | 
of garget and| 
that, and actual | 
bruising, result 





the body, or con- from lying upon 
tract preventable Cement floors should be heavily bedded. uncovered ce- 
disease. Let us ment. One also 


take a look into the cow stable and point | should be careful to prevent cows from 
out some of these things that often escape | lying down out of doors on odld, wet or 


attention. 
That extra deep gutter hurts cows. 
iS unnecessary. 
and wide enough to allow the scoop 
shovel to fit into it lengthwise. When 
the gutter is too deep and the stall floor 
too short the hind feet of the cow will be 
constantly slipping off the floor into the 
gutter, or the cow may stand with her 
feet in the gutter. 
pregnant cow. It helps to induce abor- 
tion, if there is a tendency to that disease, 
or infection, which is its most common 
cause. It also is a cause of eversion or 
prolapse of the vagina, sometimes termed 
“falling of the womb.” That is very 
liable to affect the pregnant cow if her 
hind parts protrude over a deep gutter. 
If the cow is large, lengthen + stall 
floor and build up the back part, if pro- 
trusion of the vagina has been noted. 


Have the gutter shallow | 


It | the udder is congested with blood and the 


This is bad for the | 


That high manger lip and low or deep | 


feed trough causes bruising of the knees. 
It is noted that the cow has to kneel to 
get all of the feed in the manger or trough 
in front of her and that the bedding is so 
scant that the knees strike the bare stall 
floor, or cement, or boards, or dirt. The 
result is, in time, that big soft swellings 
containing serum affect the knees. This 
condition is known as “hygroma” and it 
necessitates an operation for liberation 
of the fluid. It is not a very serious con- 
dition, but it causes the cow discomfort 


and for that reason she may not give her} 


maximum yield of milk or get the most 
out of the feed provided. Change the 
conditions in the stall so that the cow will 
be able to get all of her feed comfortably 
and without injury. 

That narrow stall is dangerous. One 
cannot specifically state the proper width 
and length of the stall floor for every cow, 
for cows differ greatly in length and 
general bulk of body. Some men have 
the floors of a row of stalls taper or narrow 
somewhat from one end to the other. 
Then the large cows are stanchioned at 
the wide end and the smaller cows are 
stood farther along, according to size. In 
the narrow stall the greatest danger is 
stepping of one cow upon the teats of 
her mate that is lying down. We have 
seen this lead to no end of trouble. It 
may also happen where the stall floors 
are too wide, the cow then having too 
much freedom of movement. It should 
be apparent then, that the attendant 
must use judgment in this matter and 
adjust the stall floor width to the kind of 
cow he is going to keep. This of course 
can best be done in constructing a new 
stable. 

Then, there is the bare cement floor. 
This is simply an abomination. Many 
years of experience in the inspection and 
besides 


treatment of cows, intimate 
knowledge of the management of dairy 
stock, has taught us that the unprotected 
cel t floor is a common and fertile cause 


of curonic, sub-acute garget (mamunitis or 








frozen ground soon after calving when | 
circulation or blood sluggish. 

Next there is the filthy floor and the 
contamination of the floor from vaginal 
discharges and from unsound udders. The 
worst form of udder inflammation is 
caused by germs and the infective matter 
is in the abnormal milk of the affected 
quarter or udder and it is spread by the 
milker’s hands from cow to cow or by the 
contaminated or abnormal, germ-impreg- | 
nated milk being stripped upon the floor 
so that it gets into the gutters and upon 
the udders of other cows. 

Stall floors must be kept clean and dis- 
infected if cows’ udders are to remain 


healthy. The udder should be wiped 
clean with a damp cloth before each milk- 
ing. Any cow that has anything wron 


with her udder should be isolated an 
milked last, or by one who does not go 
near the other cows. No cow that has a 
vaginal discharge of abnormal or un- 
healthy character should stand in the 
stable with sound cows, or run with them 
on pasture or in the yard. Were these) 
matters attended to as we have suggested 
disease would become comparatively rare 
in every dairy stable. It always will be 
common and troublesome where cows that 
have diseased udders and abnormal vagi- 
nal discharges are not kept isolated. 

Then, there is the matter of light and 
ventilation. Fresh air and light are as 
necessary for animals as for plants. No 
ylant can perfectly grow, form flowers, 
i ruit and seed in a dark, air-deficient cellar, 
or even in one that is com tively 
deficient in both. A windowless house 
once was built for blind people and they 
died in it from want of sunlight. We know 
of a man who built a cement block stable 
for all classes of stock and omitted win- 
dows because they were “hard to build.” | 
He had to change his plans soon, for his| 
stoek soon became sick. Let lots of sun-| 
light and fresh air into every stable—| 
yes, and persons’ sleeping and living rooms 
—and provide for the removal of foul air. 
That is the whole science of ventilation | 
and if it is perfectly carried out there | 
will be no injurious damp in the stable | 
and in such a place cattle will thrive well 
and pay a profit. | 

Lastly avoid the stuffing, pampering un- 
natural, overstraining methods of feeding | 
and management now in e among | 
certain prominent dairymen. ese things | 
may inerease records, but they reduce | 
prolificacy, induce weakness, lessen resist- 
ant power and invite disease. Abortion, 
barrenness, sterility, weakness of off- 
spring, susceptibility to disease of all 
kinds and especially tuberculosis, and in- 
fectious dysentery or “‘calf cholera” are 
the penalty of pampering, forcing, over- 
feeding, lack of exercise and unnatural 
methods of management in general.— 
A. 5. A. 
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There Is Only One 
Wood Core Wall Board 
Look for this name— 
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Cp Sx 












— it s printed every four feet on the 
surface of the genuine. 


Compo-Board is our registered 
trademark name. It is not a generic 
name for wall board. It is a name for 
a particular kind of wall board — the wood 
core wall board—the strongest, stiffest, 
most durable, most satisfactory wall 
boar 

So when you ask for Compo-Board 
look for the wood core and the name on 
the edge. This is a case where it pays 

sure. 
Sold by dealers 
weestrips four feet wide by 
@ one to eighteen feet long. 


# The Compo-Board Co, 


SS 4302 Lyndale Ave. N., 
Witee=—— Mi lis, Minn. 
SSS 
Make $60 a Week 
We want Special Agents to travel by Auto- 
moble selling our 


300 Candle Power Outdoor 


Lamp and Safety Lantern 
explode. Can't set 

















Write for how we furnish representatives 
eae. “The bos eciing contest Where cally CRS 


THOMAS MPG. CO. 107% Cast St, DAYTON, OHIO 


DUPLEX MILL 


Double Gri 










Grinds corn on cob or in 
shucks, shell corn, sheaf 
oats, kaffir lfa, 
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22 Days after Frank A. Gaewyer, La M . I. bought a 
ZIMMERMAN PITLESS SCALE 
te us as follows :>— 

Hie reclosed pleasy fad draft for scales. I saved poopt belt 
the e by weighing corn instead of having it husked by 
= Inch. At rate , long for these scales to pay 
log themselves. Every farmer ought to own « pair. una 
if not’ sataied, lowest 

literature. 


years---Money 
Zimmerman Steel Company, Bettendorf, lowa 







prices. Write for 












RUNS RaSY 
Ne 
Backache 





weighs 
only 45 
Ibs. 


With a FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, 9 CORDS by ONE HAN to 
10 hours. Send for Free catalog No. E 77 showing low price 
and latest improvements, First order secures vg 
Folding Sawing Mach, ¢,, 161 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 



















REASE 
An indication of the splendid way in 
which dairy farmers of the Middle West 
are adopting progressive methods is found 
n the rapid increase in the number of cow 
testing associations. More and more of 
these useful organizations are gradually 
:oming into all the states of this section, | 
but none is having a more phenomenal | 
growth in this respect than is Indiana. | 
A little more than two years ago there 
were two cow testing associations in the 
state. At that time the Purdue agricul- | 
tural college put C. R. George in general 
charge of the organization of these asso- 
ciations. Within a year there were four 
n operation and at the present time, in 
spite of the fact that the two original 
societies have passed out of existence, 
there are ten associations. There is a 
general enthusiasm for them all over the 
state and more are being organized con- 
stantly. H. G. Stevens, an assistant of 
Mr. George in this work, is obliged to 
spend most of his time in helping com- 
munities to organize these associations. 
All the Indiana associations have the 
full number of herds—twenty-six—or 
ractically so and are self-supporting. 
Fighteen dollars is the annual fee charged 
for testing twelve cows or less in the same 
herd. Where there are more than twelve 
cows being tested in the same herd the fee 
is one dollar and a half per cow. Monthly 
visits of the tester are made to each mem- 
ber and the milk, butterfat and feed 
records are kept in the usual way. 
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So an rs the Largest. 
Sxchuusive Auto ‘School in ga 









trained men get preference and jobs 
quickly. Think what it means to learn in the 
Michigan State Auto School. Factories endorse our 
School, glad to employ our graduates or offer them territory 
Men are needed everywhere as testers, repair men, chauffeurs, garage 
men and salesmen. Hundreds of our graduates start in business for themselves. 


Get Better Job—or—Go In Business 







We teach you to bandle any auto propositien. Stu operation. Six-cylinder Loziler, eight-cylinder 
Gents actually build cars from start to finish, getting King used for road instruction. We have a new Chal. 
factory training in assembling, block-testing, road test- mers *‘6-30'’ chassis with 3400 r p.m. motor, also a 
ing, everything. Special eomplete course in Oxy-Acetylene 1917 Detroiter-6 and an Overland. Just added Delco 


brazing, welding and cutting, separate from regular course. System, used in Buick, Hudson and Packard Twin 6.2 Have 
All leading types of starting, lighting and ignition systems in a 1917 Wiliye-Knight complete chassis. 


Detroit Is the Place to Learn—Start Any Time 


There are 44 auto factories in Detroit and 140 accessory and equipment. Auto factories need Dynamometer men constantly. 
parts factories We ope rate Westinghouse, Autolite, BijurSer- School open all the year. You graduate in from 10 to 12 weeks. 
vice Stations. This | has added thousands of dollars’ worth of Enter classes any time, any day. Three classes daily:!morning, 
equipmeat and makes our electrical ‘tment unequaled. afternoon, evening. Work in the factory day time, take course 

Students get actual experience in handling al! kinds of electrical y + 
Bute equipment. We have just installed a Sprague Electric nights. There is a great demand for Michigan Btate Auto 
pyre ometer for block-testing purposes for students’ use. The School students. Ato factories call for men constantly to fill 

higan State Auto Schoo lis the only Aute School having this permanent places. 


Follow the Crowd to the Michigan State Auto School. Come to Detroit. This Is One of the 1916 Classes. 








Auto Factory Co-Operation—Additional Building and Reuipatat 


We have arrangements*with the Auto factories Act Quickly— 
—Don't 





into business for themselves. The factories are Wait 
looking for trained men to represent them. Come particulars 
bere aod start right; get the informatien first- I sty ee ye 
banded and don’t wait. 


Money Back 
Guarantee 





WB suramiee to and New Cntsien 
ge oC ehod dase | surnew poldina thousnnis of tofars we of Srbotear sty jam 
Kaghotges | Te brcetimace tester Suincacretone 
Wy Ave. v= 1 oy world, Graduates end come to e 
aceatet Eee Petes ieee! Mewts mane 
| o7 Sai ferete es ~~ S y t te a. and toose & 
monthig or rqune MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL ™! OLR BRAS eqnooL 











€87-89-91 Woodward Av., 11-19 Selden Av.. 811 Auto Bidg., DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A 





























Under the Indiana cow testing associa- 
tion plan each tester may also supervise 
the making of official or semi-official re- 
cords for the members of his association. 
Under this arrangement the men desiring 
official records may have them made at 
much less expense than would be the case 
if they had to bear the traveling expenses 
of supervisors to and from the state agri- 
cultural college each time their services 
were required, in addition to the regular 
fee of the supervisors. 

For seventy-five dollars a member of a 
cow testing association may have semi- 
official yearly records supervised on as 
many as twelve cows, provided they are 
all on test during the same time. As all 
who are familiar with the official testing 
of cows realize this is, comparatively, an 
extremely low charge for the work. Of 
the seventy-five dollars, seventy-two go to 
the tester while the association receives 
three for certain incidental expenses con- 
aected with the official testing. Mr. 

George says that since this feature of the 
ow test association work went into effect, 
the amount of official testing done in 
Indiana has trebled. 

Another interesting outgrowth of the 
»ow testing association work in th:s state 
has been the launching of the 300-Pound 
Cow Club. This organization is to be 
omposed of dairymen who have ten or 
more cows that have produced not less 
than 300 pounds of butterfat within a 
year. The state dairy association has 
agreed to provide a gold medal for each 
dairyman meeting these requirements. 
Presentation of the medals will occur 
juring the annual winter meeting of the 
association at Purdue University, at which 
time the winners of the medals will be 
asked to describe their dairy methods and 
to tell how the cow os work has bene- 
fited them.—F. M. C. 


Possibly next to overfeeding the calf on | 
milk, the commonest cause of trouble is 

















Every 
RED TIP HORSESHOE CALKS 
during the Winter Season. 


‘Whether your horse is a light roadster or a heavy draught horse there 
is a calk made especially to fit his requirements. 'When worn down RED TIP 
HORSESHOE CALKS can be removed and a new set inserted in twenty minutes, 


They will not break of and instead of becoming dull will wear sharper with use. 
























By this method your horse is always sharp shod and you eliminate all the danger and 
worry of Winter travel. 

RED TIP HORSESHOE CALKS are cheap, easy to get, easy to put 
on and will absolutely hold up any horse on any pavement or road, no matter how 
slippery. They will save time, money and annoyance. 

Go to your horseshoer today and have your horse fitted with RED TIP 
HORSESHOE CALKS and rf ber that NEVERSLIP 
HORSESHOE CALKS ALWAYS HAVE RED TIPS. 

Send for Booklet B = which will tell you all about them 


NEVERSLIP Meer, me ey) ca. 















NEW EE RUNS YW Ic Be, mm. 


censhine Lamp FREE 


TO TRY IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


Wonderful new combined table and hanging lamp. Turns 
night into day. Gives better light than gas, electricity or 
eighteen ordinary lamps at one-tenth the cost. Costs only 
one cent a night. For homes, stores, halls, churches. A child can carry it. 
Makes its own from common gasoline. No wick. No chimney, 
No dirt. No emake. No odor. Absolutely safe. Guaranteed five years. 


Make $30 to $60 Every Week 


Woh sample. No necessary. Everyone a possible 
usive territory free. We wand ond Gaseen ta anak neal te 
Guan Goemnetheanseiennn. advantage of our Free Trial ' 


203 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















that of f milk too cold. Feed milk 


A careful study of the advertisements in each issue of Suc- 


at as nearly blood heat (98 degrees F.) as| cessful Farming is like reading a brief report of progress in 


possible and remember that twenty de- 


grees below blood heat may result in acase| many lines of manufacture. 
‘abreast of the times. 


of scours with very young calves. 


It is a certain way to keep 
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A PRACTICAL POULTRY HOUSE 


Comfort and Health At Small Cost 


By D. R. VAN HORN 
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FLEE VAT LOM 


E were tired of trying to make our hens lay much in 
W their old quarters in winter. Too many frozen combs 

had prevented its being any great success. So we de- 
cided to build new ones. 

The new house, which I am going to describe, readily accom- 
modates our flock of one hundred and fifty fowls. Quite a few 
more would not make it crowded. 

The house is forty feet long by twelve feet wide, four and 
one-half feet high at the eaves and nine feet in front. As may be 
seen by the cuts, it is divided into three apartments, a roost 
room, scratching shed in the middle, and the laying room. The 
extensions on either side shut off much of the wind that would 
otherwise sweep into the open shed, and when the curtain is 
dropped, the shed is almost as warm as tho boarded up, yet 
affording an abundance of fresh air. 

The entire building is double walled, plus a layer of building 
paper. The lumber from the old chicken house was used for 
sheathing. The nest room is ten by twelve 
feet and contains both trap and plain nests pp J 
We put the nests quite high, as high as is YW 
convenient, for our leghorns do not like them 
low. We keep litter and straw on the floor 
and scatter the feed in this room as well as in 
the scratching shed. Along one wall we 


Jj 
Vi 


uae 


the front to fall to the floor, when cleaned. Aside from lessening 
the task of cleaning, the dropping board allows much more floor 
space. This room, too, is heavily littered. 

In one corner of the scratching shed I built a small bin. This 
I keep filled with corn and wheat and oats mixed. I also built 
a three compartment self feeder which is fastened against the 
wall of the shed. The rest of the space is given over to the 
chickens. Fresh wheat and oats straw is brought in once a week, 
replacing the old. In this way the litter is always light and =. 

ire netting was phen doe across the opening in front. To 
make it handier; I nailed a part of the wire to a frame, as shown 
in the sketch, and hung it on hinges. A long =) of wood 
connects the two buttons and they are both operated by a single 
movement. 

Then there is the muslin curtain, the best part of all. It 
hangs on the inside. The cloth was sewed together, making a 
piece a few inches larger each way than the size of the opening. 

A two by four, twelve feet long was sawed in 
two lengthwise and the strips tacked to the 
Uy top and bottom of the curtain. I got fifty 
SOK feet of small trunk rope and hung the curtain 


i double end and single pulley were and 





built a slat rack into which we stuff green 
alfalfa once a week. Two windows afford 
plenty of air, and the curtains, which will be 
described, keep out the bright sunshine. 





Va The curtain is exceedingly useful. In the 
morning it is left lowered until the sun has 
warmed things up a bit, when it is raised. On 


y, y exactly like a stage curtain is hung. A 


after it was hung, I tied in both ropes to keep 
f the roll level. 

fi 
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storm s it keeps nearly all of the snow 











The roosts are made so that they can be A\ A Y A da 
easily removed. Four posts were spaced = - out. The eavier the bottom roll, the better. 
and set into the floor. A six-inch clearance ‘by FA /f WA When it came to putting in the windows 
runs between the roosts and the walls on three .s WA ft 1Z we were up against a proposition. We wan 
sides, while in front it is two feet wide. Four- Wy GY and have got, meshed wire over the 
teen two by twos were placed ten inches 0 f a. windows, so the sashes could not be hinged to 
apart, the ends resting upon two two by fours YAN ft / fA swing outward. A sliding window is not very 
that in turn rest on the posts. To facilitate Z storm proof and is unreliable. In weather, 
cleaning, a onom shell was ry hare the ry Ss it operates very nicely, in wet weather it does 
top of each of the four posts, and at the proper VLA pee : . 7 

I I prof GN AAAAALMALLLLLLE. Ys oe decided to hinge the windows 


distance along the two by fours bolts were iY, 
driven upward from the under side, heads Vk 
projecting downward. These were left pro- 


MLZ 


7 on the inside, and so that they would swing 
upward. We used small sashes, twenty-two 
twenty-four inches, I believe, and the top 





truding just a trifle farther than to the bottom 





of the shells, so that when assembled, the 
entire roost rested _— the four bolt-heads 


in the shells. To further avoid mites and lice, the draw 


we keep the shells full of coal oil. Under the sash and bo 
roosts and hinged to the two back posts, is the 
dropping board. This is hooked up to the two 
front posts. 


tween the 
ing up curtain. 


It is simply unhooked, allowing sashes. 


All the windows are constructed like 
i It shows the inside. 
Bottom folds 


th ward be- 
ne. 4—Naile hold- 


Plate. D—Buttons holding up 


b 
rats» of the lower sash was hinged to the bottom of 

the upper sash. In turn, the top of the upper 
sash was hinged to the window frame. In 
way one or both sashes could be raised. 
Wooden buttons nailed to the sides of the 
frame keep the sashes raised. Ordinary sash 
locks were put on the (Continued on page 71 


up against top 


—Curtain. C— 
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You Will Be Pleased 
With This Fine Dinner Set 


I Have a Limited Number to Give Away 
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POLED EEDLALOT ET EoONENE 


SOTOPOPEDEEDOGSOTOOTEEPOUADRLOOOTERGGROGRLIOOORULEOLNOTROEDRA SOE ECASORESEORGEOORETRGALIETAEEETS TEttD ! UU 


These Dinner Sets Are Beauties 


HE above actual reproduction from a photo does not begin to do justice to the splendid new p&ttern Saxon 

» bina Dinner Set I offer you. The Dinner Set is made of imported material. The Dishes are tastefully 
decorated in popular thistle and gold leaf (purple and gold) design. The color scheme is artistic and there is 
just enough color to give the set a neat, dignified appearance. This is a first-class, useful and practical Dinner 
Set and is rapidly being placed in the best homes in the United States. The Dinner Set Consists of 





’ 
Here s My Easy Plan 6 Bienes Totes : Saucers 
TR wy . 77 6 Butter Plates 6 Cups 
RITE your name and address on the coupon below, or write 6 Fruit er Cereal Dishes 1 Moat Platter 
wmme me & letter, and enclose 4 cents to help pay postage on sample 1 Vegetable Dish 
post cards, mail it to me and I will at once send you two sets of 32 DISHES—Extra Presents FREE 
twenty beautiful post cards,—forty cards in all. For Promptness. : 
VERYONE needs post cards, especially at Christmas and New Send Cyppen cr Wistte Ee Saste, Maw Walle : 


cua, Lear. Everyone who is interested in farming should read Suc- 
cessful Farming. When the cards arrive you can show a few of 
your friends your copy of Successful Farming and the sets of cards. 
Tell them that if they will subscribe, renew or extend their subscrip- 
tion thru you they will each receive a set of twenty post cards, 
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DINNER SET COUPON 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Ia. 


Iw ant to earn a 32-piece Dinner Set by your easy 


like the samples, and Successful Farming for three years for only plan. “Send me the seta of sample post ¢ ards, the p 
fifty cents. Isn’t that a bargain? You can’t help get subscriptions ure of the dishes and all details regarding your offer. 
with such a fine offer, can you? 

OU need get only a small number of subscriptions, including your = ~ “UCU etteseesssess 
= own if desired, on this “easy for vou’ plan and the dia hes will P.O eek 
ye shipped to you at once Send the coupon now and be the first one in your 
neighborhood to get a set of these fife dishes. R.F.D 


E. T. MEREDITH, be — veg 


32 Success Building t=3 = Des Moines, Iowa sed please find 4¢ in stamps to help you pay 


ards. (Offer not good ou 


or west of Rocky Moun- 
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LEARNED BY 


By M. M. LUZADER 


HEN I be- 

gan with 

poultry 
twenty-five years 
ago, | had never 
seen a copy of any 
poultry journal, 
never been in a 
poultry show, had 
never talked with a poultry enthusiast, 
and I knew the visible distinctions of less 
than half a dozen breeds of chickens. 

My first flock was a nice lot of appar- 
ently well bred light brahmas, a part of 
the marriage outfit my wife inherited from 
her father. We began with them in the 
autumn ; the winter was very severe and we 
got our first egg in April. 

My neighbors said “Hens all alike, 
won't lay; you got to mix ’em up,” and 
how would you expect me to know better. 
Taking their advice, I reasoned that if a 
little mixing would make hens lay, much 
mixing would make them lay a great deal 
better, so the following year I began the 
mixing process, and before my judgment 
told me I had reached the limit, I had put 
in the flock “for new blood,” five cockerels: 
one barred rock, one dominicker, one 
partridge cochin, one Indian game, and 
one big blue fellow with red wings. I 
thought he was so pretty 

To give dignity to the flock, I gave to 
these royal heads the names of some of 
my favorites among the-politicians and 
statesmen of the day. Biull was the big 
barred rock, the dominicker was John, 
and how they did fight. Bill whipped and 
for days did little else than chase his 
defeated rival, until I caught Bill, tied a 
strong cord to the elbow of one of his 
wings, wrapped the cord a time or two 
around his pane and tied the other wing, 
drawing them down tight. Then I 
dropped him in front of his eminent rival 
from Ohio, and Bill’s flag went down. He 
couldn’t flop and soon, in utter disgrace, 
he was safe under a vile of lumber. 

Then there was Jim, Ben, Tom, and 
Grover. When the brooding season came 
on, I decided I hadn’t mixed quite enough, 
so I swapped eggs with neighbors. What 
about the mixing? Well, in the fall when 
the various hatches had matured, I had 
a flock that would have easily put Joseph’s 
coat out of business. No two alike in 
color, size, or shape, and I can now see 
wherein the whole process was a criminal 
failure, inasmuch as it violated the law of | 
ideality, and without an ideal no one can 
succeed, even in raising chickens. 

One day I actually went inside the roost- 
ing shed. Don’t blaine me for it. I just 
had to go in to get fertilizer for the garden | 
making, and when I came out I felt miser- t 
able all over, especially down my neck, 
up my arms, and around my shins. '; 
hurried to the kitchen door and called | 
“Wife, come out here quick, and tell me 
what’s the matter with me.” I was 


vie 





afraid I was taking the measles. She 
said, ‘“‘Don’t come in the house, it is 
chicken mites.”’ “Chicken mighties,”’ 
said I, ‘“‘what are they?’ I was learning 


the lesson of eternal vigilance 

The following winter just after holidays 
we had a few dozen eggs on hand. I said 
“No, we'll not sell yet. They are24 cents; 
there will be a cold spell in February, and 
they'll go to 30 cents like they did last 
winter.” 

[he hens increased their output, the 
market steadily declined, but I just held 
on. The cold spell didn’t come and I 
finally had to unload at 12 Another 
lesson, but it takes time to learn. 

The next summer we had moved to| 
town and we had a veritable scourge of | 
rats. It seemed like our own and all the} 
neighbors’ rats made a regular Von Kluck | 
drive on our young chicks, taking them | 


cents 


“ao ants ree Oe 


EXPERIENCE 


both day and night, 
even to the frying 
size. We had no 
way to combat 
their ravages, ex- 
cept to put out 
poison, whih we 
did at last, and I 








can in my imagi- 


| nation smell the awful odor yet. For days | 


we ate our meals out on the lawn under 
the maples. 

Our poss in young chickens again put 
the balance in the wrong column, and 
when two years later we moved to an 
eastern state, I said ‘No, there is no| 
profit in keeping hens.”’ 

Ten years ago a present of a setting of 
Rhode Island red eggs from an old friend 
gave me an interest in poultry that soon 
developed into a real genuine case of “hen 
fever’ and then I soon mastered my les- 
sons. Since then, a goodly part of my 
time and thought has been devoted to the 
poultry yard, and we realize now that we 
are one of the more than five and a half 





millions of little units that compose the 
stupendous aggregate of the farm poultry 
business of Uncle Sam’s continental do- | 
mains, and what a business it has grown to 
be, the total value of its product an- 
nually tipping the beam at about one bil- 
lion dollars. We have watched it grow, 
and its growth now is more rapid than 
ever before. No danger sign of over-| 
production in sight yet. 

The census ‘of 1900 gave the value of 
our poultry products as $282,000,000. 
In 1910, it was $700,000,000, a gain of 
nearly 300 percent. In 1900 the average 
farm price of eggs was 11.1 cents per 
dozen. In 1910 it was 20 cents, and with 
nothing in the market but a good clean, 
fresh, product, the price could easily have | 
been four to five cents higher. 

The future of the business is as hopeful, 
as the appetite and taste of the human 
race are sure and continuous, and the 
bulk of the poultry and eggs consumed by 
the people will continue to be produced on 
the oop and for various reasons, cheaper 
feed, free range, cheaper help and a num- 
ber of others. And when the farmer learns 
the importance of a few fundamentals, he 
will with strides and bounds come into his 
own. 


SPROUTED GRAINS 

A great deal is to be gained by sprouting 
certain grains before feeding to fowls. 
Wheat, oats and barley are all excellent 
in this connection. Not only is the palat- 
ability of the grains improved by sprouting 
and the fowls like them better, but their 
bulk is also increased and the feed will go 
| further. 

Another thing, in the process of sprout- 
ing the starch in the grain is changed into 
a compound similar to sugar, which is 
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equivalent to predigestion, and hence there 
is reason for thinking the sprouted grains 
are more nutritious than dry ones. 

In preparing this feed, the grain is first 
soaked in a pail or tub for twenty-four 
hours, and then spread thinly in a warm 
place and kept damp until the sprouts | 
are several inches long, when they may be | 
fed. For providing green food to fowls in 
confinement, there is nothing better. 


For chic ks, wheat and soil may be mixed | 


to a depth of about two inches and kept | 


dampened and covered with burlap to pro- | 


tect the grain and prevent too rapid evap- | 
oration until a thick growth has appeared, | 
when the chicks may be given access to it 
| with very beneficial results.—R. R. 8S. 


Drain the water out of hot water in- 
cubators before a freeze bursts the pipe or 
tank. Do it right now before you forget 
it, if you have that kind. 
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FIRELESS COOKER FOR POULTRY | 

For cooking vegetables for winter poul- | 
try feeding, I devised a fireless cooker, and | 
with the use of this, the feeding of warm 
mashes calls for very little more labor than 
the feeding of the vegetables raw. This 
cooker is made of two lard cans, one a fifty- 
pound can and the other a twenty-five 
pound can. An inch layer of paper-pulp 
(made by soaking newspapers in water) 
was pounded tightly into the larger can. 
The smaller can was then placed in the 
middle of the larger can and paper pulp | 
pounded tightly into the space between 
the large and small cans. Both cans are 
provided with lids. 

The roots, parings, etc., are prepared by 
running them thru a root-cutter. The cut 
vegetables are then placed in a cookin 
vessel, that almost fills the small can, an 
brou ht to a boil on the kitchen range. 
The lid is then placed on the vessel and it | 
is placed in the cooker as quickly as pos-| 
sible. Both cans are then covered and 
the cooker set out of the way. In five 
hours, the vegetables will be ready for 
feeding. ‘ 

In preparing the warm mash, I thicken | 
the mass with a mixture of bran, cut-clover 
and beef-scrap. Equal parts of bran and 
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Answers Every Question 
About Electricity on the Farm | 





clover are used and about a pound of scrap 
is added to each gallon of this mixture. 
‘The mash is made crumbly, and is fed 
while warm. 

The hens not only relish cooked vege- 
tables more than raw ones, but an economy 
in winter green food is effected by feeding 
turnips, " kins, potatoes, ete., in the| 
wet mash. When such vegetables are | 
split and fed in troughs or on the poultry- 
house floor, they soon become dirty and | 
are not eaten, or if eaten after becoming | 
soiled, disease is likely to result. On the | 
other hand, if the vegetables are fed in the | 
mash mixture in no larger quantity than 
the hens will eat in say, fifteen minutes, 
there is little danger of pollution.—T. Z. R. 








THE INDIAN RUNNER DUCK | 

This has been aptly styled the Leghorn 
of the duck family. If flesh is desired, | 
there are other more satisfactory breeds, | 
but this is acknowledged as champion for 
eggs. 

The eggs are a third larger than those of | 
the hen, and of fine flavor. The most| 
noticeable difference is that the albumen 
is thinner. 

The Indian Runner will thrive without 
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running water, if it is supplied with drink- 
ing water in abundance, and this of suf- 
ficient depth to allow it to immerse the 
entire bill. 

It is a splendid ranger, and a foe to all 
insect life. Especially does it enjoy get- 
ting into marshy ground, where it has a 
chance to fill up on the mosquito larvae 
or other insect Fite found in the mud and 
water. 

On the other hand, it is the most easily 
penned in of all fowls, 18-inch poultry net- 
ting proving ample to keep it either in an 
enclosure or out of the garden. 

If the breeding fowls are in healthy con- 
dition a hundred percent hatch is not un- 
common. «We have always used hens for 
hatching, placing a sod in the bottom of the 
nest before putting in the eggs, and sprink- | 
ling a day or two before due to hatch, | 
Four weeks are required for incubation. 

The nests must be ratproof, for this 
rodent has a special fondness for young 
duck, even a few days before it emerges 
from the shell. In fact, any of the poultry 
enemies appreciate that it is even better 
than chicken, and will devour the young 
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applied to eggs during incubation 

=Q= a Cc Strengthens the chick and weakens the 

shell. 50 test hatches show average of 

96% for Egg-o-hatch eggs and 81% for eggs not treated, right in same machine. Last 





birds unless they are guarded.—B, L. P. 
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NEED OF CORRECT EGG TESTING | 

No reasonable person objects to correct | 
testing of eggs when marketing. It is 
right and just that the purchaser should 
get what he pays for, and when he pays | 
for good eggs he should receive good eggs. 
Testing of eggs has been common thruout 
the country this summer 

Every purchaser is obliged by the pure | 
food law to do it, but the law should go a | 
step further and specify that the one doing 
the testing should know how to do it 
Did you say that anyone should know 
how to test eggs? It would seem as tho 
anyone competent to be a clerk in a 
grocery or a produce house should know 
how to test eggs, but results do not seem 
to indicate this. Complaints of incorrect 
testing have been many and have come 
from widely scattered sections of the 
country this summer 

In most cases it is the same story of 
having several dozen rejected, only to 
bring them home and find that usually 
from one-half to two-thirds of those re- 
jected were perfectly good. Many times 
these rejected eggs have been taken to 
another purchaser, who tested in the same 
manner as did the one who rejected them, 
only to have but four or five out of, 
perhaps, that many dozen proven at all 
spotte acl. 

Farmers in general feel that egg testing 
is right and that it should be done, since | 
the average honest man does not wish to 
sell rT that is not perfectly all 
right, but he does object to ie aving some 
pin-head of a clerk go thru his eggr and | 
reject from five to eight dozen out of | 
each thirty dozen case when there really 
are only that many ones instead of that 
many dozen that may be questionable. 
The farmer does not like to haul good 
eggs to town and then haul them back 
home again, for he cannot make “ae 
trips to town, especially during the busy 
summer season, and the good eggs that | 
he brings back would really become ques- 
tionable if kept until the next trip to town 
is made. 

The man who tests cream must, in 
most states, pass an examination to prove 
that he understands how to make the test 
correctly. A similiar examination should 
be necessary with the egg tester, and his 
employer should see that he then does his 
work correctly and not shirk as is many 
times the case, since it has been found by 
farmers in different sections of the country 
that their eggs really have not been 
tested, the tester merely taking out so 
many and calling them questionable and 
accepting the rest without question, not | 
going to the trouble to test any. All fair | 
minded farmers agree that egg testing is | 
right but they wish it to be done right, 
not as it has been in so many instances the | 
past summer. Let us all agitate the 
question of making the egg tester pass an 
examination as to his competency, the 
same as does the cream tester. Speak to 
the state legislator about it -H. H., Kan. 


RATIONS FOR LAYING HENS 

Scientific investigation has not yet 
given a better method for making a hen 
cackle louder, than the old how ee Br giv- 
ing her a good scare; since laying and 
cackling are correlated however, it has 
demonstrated many times that proper 
rations in feeding will cause a hen to aim ed 
oftener and produce more eggs than she 














| placed in a self feeding ho 


| difference in rations. 


| fertilizer in other forms. 
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would if allowed to shift for herself. A 
recent investigation carried on at the 
Indiana experiment station in regard to 
the effect of rations on egg production, 
furnished figures which show that the 
average flock of hens which feeds on an 
occasional helping of grain and produces 
eggs at their leisure, is or at a direct loss 
to the farmer. The figures estimate that 
the average Indiana farmer pays 10 cents 
a head each year for the privilege of kee 
ing poultry, the total income being aly 
67 cents per fowl each year. 

Contrasted with these figures, the 


| investigation furnishes figures which show 


| a decided profit resulting from the use of 
meat and fish scraps, and skimmed milk in 
connection with grain. The hens which 
were fed skimmed milk in addition to corn, 
oats, wheat, bran and shorts netted a 
profit of $1.63 per fowl each year. Where 
meat scrap and fish scrap were used in 
i of the skimmed milk, the profit per 
owl was a few cents lower each year. 
The fourth pen of fowls which was fed 
upon corn, oats, wheat, bran and shorts, 


| were found to give a loss of 10 cents per 


fowl each year. 

The grain in the four rations was the 
same and consisted of: 10 Ibs. corn, 10 lbs. 
oats, 10 Ibs. wheat, 5 Ibs. bran, 5 Ibs. 
shorts. When skimmed milk was added 
to the ration, it was added at the rate 
of 50 Ibs. to 50 lbs. of grain, and was 
placed in a pan where the fowls were 
allowed to help themselves. When fish 
scraps or meat scraps were added, in place 
of the milk, they were added at the rate 
of 3% Ibs. to 50 lbs. of grain and were 
mixed with the bran and shorts which were 
per where the 
fowls had easy access. In feeding the 
grain, about one-third was  eanttene on 
the straw litter each morning. At night, 
the birds were given as much as they 
would clean up te the ground. Grit 
was kept where the birds had easy access, 
The management was the same in the four 
pens, the only difference being in the 
rations supplied. The difference in egg 
production could arise then, only from the 
Every figure pre- 
sented goes to show the need of protein in 
the rations for laying hens, and skimmed 
milk gave the largest net returns of any 
animal food used. 

The fact that these investigations were 
carried on in Indiana does not make the 
conclusions inapplicable to other regions; 
the egg laying machinery of the hen is the 
same the world over. The farmer who is 
tempted to feed his poultry an abundance 
of corn and oats because it is cheap, will 
find he is pay ing a handsome board bill for 
a flock of idle fowls which would net him 
a handsome profit if he would invest more 
in the *m by feeding them properly.— 
M. G. K. 


LITTER IN HEN HOUSE 


Many farmers realize the value of straw 
as a fertilizer, but on account of the 
difficulty of plowing it under, they prefer 
to sell the surplus straw and purchase 
Were the straw 
first put thru a reducing process in the 
poultry house, the difficulty of =. it 
under would be done away wit en 
the greater part of the grain ration ~ fed 
in litter, the hens require but ten days or 
two weeks to reduce it to short lengths. 

In my own poultry work, I renew the 


| litter in the houses every two weeks. In 


this length of time, the straw is so reduced 
that much of it cannot be handled with a 
fork, and when spread over the garden, 


no difficulty is experienced in plowing it | 


under.—T. Z. R. 


The self-feeder saves the trouble of 
getting up early to fead the chickens, and 
gives the chickens feed when they want it. 
They select from a mixture just the kind of 
grain they need and balance their own 
rations. 
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ATTEND THE POULTRY SHOWS 

All indications point to more pwultry 
shows being held this year than in any 
previous one, which shows a growing inter- 
est in poultry and poultry products. *For- 
tunately, too, for the practical poultry 
farmer, the 1916-17 shows are not to be} 
devoted to fancy fowls alone, but most of | 
them are also setting aside special depart- | 
ments and poees prizes for the greatest 
egg-layers, the choicest market fowls, and 
the best collection of eggs. 

Much valuable information can be se- 
eured at a poultry show by one not thoroly 
acquainted with the ins and outs of the 
business; therefore, everyone who has the | 
slightest aspirations chicken-ward should 
attend one or more shows by all means. 
The experienced breeder does not need to 
be urged to go; he knows full well that the 
poultry show is a clearing house of valuable 
sights and ideas. 

The novice should not be afraid to ask 
questions while at the show. Among all 
my acquaintances, the poultrymen, as 
a class, aggre | enjoy the distinction of 
being the most genial and courteous. 
Most poultrymen take a genuine interest 
in imparting their poultry lore to other 
interested persons, and should one hesitate 
to answer a question it is a pretty safe 
guess that he does not know the answer, 
rather than because he is stingy in giving 
others the benefit of his experience. The 
wise breeder will tell you all he knows, not 
merely because he likes to talk, but be- 
cause that is one of the best ways to add to 
his reputation and sales.—R. B. S. 


A PRACTICAL POULTRY HOUSE 
Continued from page 66 
bottom of the lower sash to lock it down. | 
The windows in both the roost room and in | 
the nest room were put in in this fashion. 
As I have before said, muslin was also 
hung at the windows. Four shade rollers, 
with the springs still in good working 
order, were procured and the cloth cur- 
tains fastened to these. When ready, these 
curtains were put onto the bottom of the 
sash frame, so that when down they would 
not be in the way of the sashes in case 
both were to be raised. Nails driven into 
the studding at proper distances, hold the 
curtains up. A thin stick was tacked 











to the bottom of the curtain also and left | estimate the value of the unprime pelt. 


protruding a few inches on either side. 
At night, the lower sashes of one or both | 

of the windows in the roost room are 

raised. Then the curtains are drawn up 


and hooked to cover the openings. They | yet there is not a word of truth in it. 
[wet 7 draft, and yet let in plenty of A neat sum awaits the man that can 
resh air. prove it. 


n the morning, the air in that 


room is always fresh, and the hens are 


clear-eyed and vigorous. Not a one has oniy wasteful but wrong. There is little 

difference in results, of the too early 
trapping, and the too late trapping; in | 
fact, quite a lot of this waste in unprime | 
pelts, is due to night hunting with dogs 
| or headlights. 


showed signs of roup. 
The whole building cost about $65, but 
the hens have it partly paid for already. 


POULTRY POINTS 
The aga e poe a mn realizes that | 
the male is “half of the pen.” 


have separate mothers; so the male’s 
vigor and personality is in every chick. 
Get a purebred male. Stop this kee 

ing a flock of all kinds and colors. Be 
careful to choose a male of real merit, | 
bred with care and for a purpose. 


meat—is the best with you, select for 
that purpose, but never forget that a well 


bred cockerel, one bred from meat pro-| A nice little chicken park for the winter | FURS daysexpress or 
ducing and egg-laying ancestry, will de-/| is easily made with some corn fodder and | ers 
cidedly improve the laying quality of the| a few spare moments. Simply stand the | 
pullets even if you are aiming and have fodder around the outside of the yard—a | ALFRED FERNOW, COLCHESTER. f 
| couple of rows of it. This keeps out the 
How often you have ——- any male; wind from al! quarters, and a lot of snow. 
iving | A few forkfuls of straw on the inside keeps 

m’t| the chickens’ fect from the frosty ground. 
repeat that mistake this year. Start right,!—D. R. V. 


chosen for the purpose of size. 


or pullet left over from the 
killing is all right as a breeder. 


| more than one, an 


| eggs for a day or two. 


I The chick- | course, with the locality. 
ens have one father in common and may seldom shows a good percentage of prime 


miles north or south will make about a} 
week’s difference. 


; | know, will often prevent unprime fur being 
Whichever of the two aims—eggs or taken in a locality. —O. R. A., Ind. 
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kéep right and the future flock will be a 

source of pride and profit. 
Don’t tell me that hens cannot. control | 
One who is in the) 


eee. production. 
habit of laying in a certain trap nest will | 


wait hours for it to be opened. Did 
you ever move a flock of hens? Did) 
they keep on laying even if they were 
laying well the day before? The egg al- 
ready formed was laid, to be sure, but with 
me it has been days before good care! 
and good food would coax them into 
laying again. Break up a hen that has 
stolen her nest by confining her. How 
many eggs do you get afterwards? Not 
I have known it to 
~~ laying the rest of the season. 

righten the flock by chasing one to 
catch it, or by letting a dog chase one, 
even from the garden and how are you 








paid? A big reduction in the number of 


THE UNPRIME PELT 

The true-hearted trapper never takes an 
uaprime pelt except by accident, and his | 
knowledge of the art prevents him from 
making many accidents in this manner. 
The amateur takes from few to many 
unprime pelts, and the “game hog” takes 
all that he can get, and it is to be re- 

tted that some of the latter may be 
ound in all sections. 

It is true that it is difficult for the 
amateur to know an unprime pelt before 
it is removed from the animal, and in 
some cases it is difficult for the seasoned 
trapper to ascertain this. Pelts that are 
part prime, usually do not show their un- 
primeness until a few days have passed 
after they are tacked up to cure. 

Unprime and part prime pelts bring 
only from ten to thirty percent of what 
they would be worth if feft a few days 
or weeks until they become full furred, 
or prime. Therefore, it is easy to see 
what a loss in dollars may and does occur 
each season. 

The pelt side of a prime skin should 
eure out pink or nearly white, while that 
of an unprime one will cure out from a 
smokey color to dark blue or almost black. 

The fur on the unprime skin quite 
often slips, or at least sheds to a certain 
extent, and this makes it very undesirable | 
for most all purposes that a furrier would 
wish it. erefore, do not be disap- 
pointed with the returns that you may 
receive for a shipment of fur, if it con- 
tains unprime skins, for unless one is an 
experienced grader, he is likely to over- 








is dope that can be put on the unprime 
It that will make it look like a prime one. 


We meet people who tell us that t = 
his story has been circulated for years, 


The taking of pelts out of season is fy 


Its varies, of 


The season for prime 
Yentral Indiana 


Its before December, tho considerable 
ur is taken before that date. A hundred 


A little encouragement by those who 
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a! largest and best equipped Fur 
and Leather tin the Wests Our “PRO- 
FIT SAVING FUR BOOK” soiting shout 
Coats, Robes and Leather Goods is EE. 
Write for it and for our FUR PRICE LIST. 
HIDE, FURand WOOL CO. 
Main St., Sioux City, Ia. 


$1.00 Bottle Free 
Write today and get yours early, men- 
tioning animals trapped. Don’t delay 
for we have only ” fow thousand bottles 
to send Fur Shippers. 


a 
Prices Paid. F highest 
RAW pay tte ~ argusneoum on, 


Ts and charges no co 
mail charges and sends returns 
same day furs are = on 
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Ew PAYS 


LAYIOR <Cits 


a the most money. St. Louis is world’s 
test fur market and F.C. TAYLOR FUR 
. is oldest and largest house here. It 
will pay ANT BY to join the happy family of 
Taylor sh 


TRAPPERS ‘Yize "Bie 


Our catalog- Booklet entitled **Opportan- 
ities for pleasure and profit in trapping’’ 
Is different: you will say so when you get 
your oory. it's FREE Et you mail a postal 
to-da ur trappers supply rtment 
will help you get started. Write Today. 


SHIP YOUR FURS TO 


C.tAy I 
145 FUR ctckabte Bins. Ser 


Get the Top 


Fur Prices F ~ 













We will have pose! Bi ———— 
to offer Fur Shi rs throughout 

the umes + I — 
pay o get your name on 
mail list at once. 

Your success de as on the 
Fur House you ship to. Start 
Right. Ship your first lot to us. 
Our returng will convince you. 

Write today for our free boo 
“Fur yy he List, Tags an 
prices on ps, Baits, Supplies. 


The Trappers Fur House 
ABRAHAM FUR CO. 


33 Abraham Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 




















my = of Denver will pay 

prices for Ce Coyotes, Skunks, Muskrats 
and other Western Raw Furs Gen wee 

an obtain anywhere cise on earth, Me 


FRAPS AT EACTORY paicks 














=CORIT 


it Will AttractAll Ani- 
mals to Your Traps | 
Send 25c in stamps for a | 
large trial bottle. Guar- 

anteed te increase your | 
catch or money refunded. | 


We will also send you 
FREE a large Skunk huntiag picture in 6 colors. | 
“The Unwelcome Surprise’’ and our 

latest pr i lists You get full value for Furs when you 


ship us charges for Selling as We are Direct Buyers 
UN'TEO STATES FUR COMPANY 
Deot. F, 209 WN. First St., St. Louis, Mo. 


FREE SHOE BOOK SAVES $20) 
"The Sole of Steel’ describes my light, springy, com 
fortabie, economical. waterproof, all-season, general 
urpose shoe that saves your feet, health and mone: 

f “S rutwears 3 to 6 pairs leather wo 
shoes nvestiante before Mot shoee again 

Addre The Steel Shoe 
RUT HST 
334. RACINE, wise NONSIN 









Dept 
Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 
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HINTS FOR TRAPPERS 
New traps ought be rusted before they 


are set. A good method is to wire them 


together and bury for a week or ten days | 


in slimy mud. Some, after they are 
slightly rusted, place them in a stain made 
by boiling = husks in water. 

Traps may be whitened for snow sets 
by immersing them in a mixture of lime 
and water. Unless one is careful in the 
handling, this will rub off. 

When new traps are received, each 
should be care fully tested to see if it 
works properly. If one springs too hard, 
bend the trigger slightly or file off some 
of it. If traps are marked—and it is a 
good idea to do this in localities where 
several are after furs—put the identifica- 
tion marks on the base, never on the 
springs. 

Traps may bé carried on a strap over 
the shoulder handily. Some prefer to use 
a wire ring, the ends of which are bent so 
they hook together. 

In testing traps, do not spring them 
with the jaws empty. Employ a small 
round stick, wrapped with rags. Unless this 
isdone, some of the jaws are almost sure to 
be broken. 

It is well to have several kinds of traps. 
In many cases one will be better suited 
than others. 

A skin to grade as prime must be full 
furred and the pelt side of a pinkish white 
tint. Those with dark spots in them or 
bluish brown, are sorted as twos, threes, 
fours and trash. 
confusing to anyone who is not familiar 
with the selections—grade skunk (prime) 
as number ones, number twos, number 
threes and number fours. The sorts are 
made according to color as follows: black 
or No. 1, short stripe or No. 2, narrow 
stripe or No. 3, (frequently called lon 
stripe and long western also) and broa 
stripe or No. 4. The unprime are graded 
usually in the same way, no attention 
being paid to size. This method is fol- 
al almost exclusively by the eastern 
concerns. Skunks in their section do not 
vary so greatly as to size, so no attention 
is paid to the large, medium and small. 
While they will accept an extra large skin 
and pay for it at the average price, as 
soon as they find one undersize they remit 
according to value. I could never under- 
stand why the trapper who sent a large 
pelt was not entitled to more than one 
who sent a small one, but the concerns 
using the four grades mentioned for the 
yrime skins claim that a man is able to 
— more accurately what his furs are 
worth than by the method of sorting 
according to size. It also tends, because 
of the fewer grades, to help the buyer 
figure lots which he in turn sends to the 
larger dealers. 

Of course it is easier for a dishonest 
house to cheat shippers by manipulating 
the skins into the greater number of selec- 
tions. This, by the way, is not the fault 
of the method but of the buyers. I might 
also say that nearly all consignment 
houses, those which depend upon most of 
their business direct from the pelt hunter 
have adopted the large, medium and 
small method. 

In watching the shipments being opened 
in one large fur house fast season, I noticed 


| many coming by parcel post in which there 


were letters and other instructions. This 
is prohibited by the government and, I 
| believe, makes the sender liable to fine. 
The name and — of the owner is 
allowed in all mail packages, together 
with the number of skins. Other instruc- 
tions must be sent by letter. 


Some firms—and it is | 
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Some make shipments and do not ad- 
vise the buyer regarding the furs. When 
no adVice is received, many houses lay 
the packages aside, waiting several days 
in the hopes of hearing from the owner. 
After a wait of this length, generally the 
skins are sorted but in the meantime the 
yelts may have started to taint. Whose 
Pult is it? The buyer will disclaim all 
responsibility for the hides were in this 
condition when examined. The owner 
does not feel like standing the loss because 
the shipment was all mght when it left 
his hands. The result is dissatisfaction, a 
delay in the returns and a loss to the one 
who sent in the goods. If the instruc- 
tions I have just given are followed, most 
cases of this kind can be avoided.— 
G. J. T. 


TRAPPING TIME DRAWS NEAR 

It is really a crime to set out a trap 
before October 15th and in most sections 
it is best to wait until November first. 
The big fur houses report that trappers 
and hunters are realizing more and more, 
the many adyantages of waiting until the 
furs become prime and are doubling their 
profits by so doing. Early caught skins 
are worth very little, whereas the same 
skins taken after they become prime will 
command excellent prices. 


PRINCIPLES OF COOPERATION 
Continued from page 10 


secure a good one. There are too many 
chances for the good manager to accept 
positions at higher salary to expect him to 
remain with the farmers’ enterprise at $60 
or $75 a month. As farmers, we have got 
to remember that every extra dollar spent 
to secure a good and efficient manager is 
well spent. god manager is essential 
to the success ae cooperative enterprise. 

In the second place the undertaking 
must be managed in a businesslike and 
efficient manner. A definite accounting 
system must be used, Without this ade- 
quate bookkeeping system many farmers’ 
organizations have gone to the wall be- 
cause they had no means of locating the 
I@ik and remedying it. Another matter of 
importance is the practice of having an 
accurate audit of the beoks made at reg- 
ular intervals. As an aid to the manager 
and a necessity in the proper business 
management of the undertaking the organ- 
ization should have an adequate equip- 
ment for conducting the business and 
sufficient capital to make efficiency pos- 
sible at all times. 





Often due to the lack of ready capital | 


for operating expenses during seasons or 
periods of possible expansion, farmers’ 
companies have been unduly cramped and 
stunted in their growth. It is certain that 
attention devoted to businesslike manage- 
ment and the employment of an efficient 
manager will boost the cooperative move- 
ment wonderfully. 

In many lines of cooperative ventures 
the nature of the work necessitates small 
local units, and because they are small 
they have little chance to secure favorable 


markets or to eliminate wasteful processes | 


in the marketing of their products 


Experience has shown that in such cases | 


the cooperating of local units in order to 
collectively mass their products, enables 
the federation to carry the benefits of 
cooperation over a greater portion of the 
route from producer to consumer and thus 
to effect more savings for the farmer. 
There is no doubt, then, that when locals 
begin to feel the need of greater bulk and 
massed values in order to make use of 
better methods of marketing, federation of 
locals is the means by which this may be 
accomplished. 

The farmer and groups of farmers in 
cooperative enterprises should become 
thoroly familiar with the principles of 
cooperation, in order that the mistakes of 
the past and those which are being made 
today should not longer be possible. 
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TRAPPERS — Get “More Money’ 


for Skunk, Muskrat, Mink, Opossum, 
Raccoon, Foxes, White Weasel, Civet Cat, Coyotes 
_ and other Fur collected in your sections 
SHIP YOUR FURS DIRECT to mt the 
house in the World dealing exclusively in NORTH AMERICAN RAW FURS 
a reliable—responsible—safe Fur House with an unblemished rep- 
utation existing for ‘“more than a third of acentury,” a long suc- 
cessful record of sending Fur Sh prompt, SATISFACTORY 
AND PROFITABLE returns. rite for “be Shipper,” 
It is a reliable, accurate market report and price list. 


Write for it—N 


A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. 22:27, WESEAUSTIN AVE. 






























Higher Prices for Furs 


a pay higher pricgs because we get higher 
prices. Tt manufacturers know that the prices 
we give trappers, hunters and farmers for their pelts 
attract the af fur 0 ffered in the country. When they 
want eopectatly n Te they come to us, and willing to 
pay extra. We are at centers of ufacture and have jong 
. 9 You tre sure 6 SS rated. 3 pacductions for 

meeien Litene Dp ons ~ -AAY 



















416 MK. Dearborn aap Gttange 
120 W. 20th a v 


RAW FOURS 


WE BUY THEM! 

Thousands of satisfied shippers say we give good returns, Good reasons: we pay 

highest market price, glve honest assortments — make quick returas. It wit! really 

Re ee pn ET pay s and mail charges. 
for free price fist and shipping tags sent to trappers dealers only. 






















you will find: 















BENJAMIN DORMAN, Inc. 
147 Weet 24th St.  GAW FURS, GINSEND, GOLDEN SEM 
SHIP YOUR me Direct The International 
RAW New York ” Fur Market 
= = shipments to New York eliminate un 
transportation and handling charges involved in reship- 
weseere ment from the interior. Your pelts will reach New York 
qrepeusny not Sret! Here in New York 
; the sseiaan ty yt of Raw Fur Deal 
Free on pa net io peta gost wt ouilet Tor cent of Amer, 
Request; uest RAW FUR MERCHANTS’ Asebe STATION, 46 wee = erect NEW YORK 
coe = pele to the HOUSE 
a Make Thi is Car: RETURNS — the 
Es MLIDERAL ASSORT- 
MENTS. Hone g for Free price list and Ship to 
Your Big STRUCK and BOSSAK Inc. 
147 VV. 28th St., New York 
— 
7 paren b 
The Advantage to New York winen “inte mate is outbid i the 
ae A need eieeet New ow org he & fey: cal 
= well'aa the t=] wees for Asi rage 
or pr 
“. 9? apy 
115 West oY Street, Desk %,° ._— York 
~ 
This Camera? 
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SABO Sure Catch 


Trap for 
Skunk, Coon, 
Possum, Fox, 
Groundhog, 
Rabbit, etc. 

The SABO TR AP is the best wan either for ama- 
Se cee a aetna tatenfi ores 


tively 
qqteh Seat trip ja oF & aoene for escape: ot ecaes 
bs tn ower the bedy . dogs or cattle. 


your hardware 7 hae got 

ez) for free booklet denier for one If he ie. 2. Dot got them write 
SABO TRAP MANUFACTURING CoO. 

3130 a 25th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


evenneanniey 


SHIP TO US 


Full Prices. Liberal grading. 
No trickery. Quick remit- 
tances. Highest bank referen- 
ces. Send at once for Special 
Price- List, also Custom Tan- 
ning and Manufacturing De- 
partment Catalogu: 


OSHMAN & SONS CO., 
Box 724, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


CASH FOR 






























AND SKINS Of course you do. Now, when all nature 
is at its best you will most enjoy a camera 
You will find no end of persons and objects 
you will wish to photo once you get one of 
these handy roll filra, box cameras 

















Make more money out of 
Raw Furs by getting full 





U ci f t from , . Q 
My yt! iS ben mar- This Seneva Scout Camera appeals to al 
ket and we pay highest | boys and girls, men and women. You can 
make really fine pictures with it. It is light, 


prices for hides of Skunks, 
We stand express. More than 35 
Write for price list and references 


strong, quick, complete. It takes a picture 
i 


2%"«3% Phe lens is a good oneand cuts 


Minks, Coons, ete. 
years in business. 








148 W 26th S shs ic » The s or a liable 

BELT, BUTLER COMPANY New" Sorc"X.¥-|| futomncie for’ time or instantaneous ex 
TRAPPERS--FREE!|| Por. REEF" 

A card or letter will insure your getting ful 


»ublished monthly, tells | 
all about raw furs, trapping, hunting, | 
fishing, fur farming, hunting dogs 

woodcraft, guns, roots and herbs, mar jet prices. Lots of SUCCESSFUL FARMING 

good stories; fine illustrations. Send 10c coin for cops ~ 
and get FREE valuable illustrated Trapper’s Guide. | 19 Success Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 
7 


Send today! ‘ é 
71 West 23d St.,New York | 


FUR NEWS, information how to get one of these valuable 


cameras for a little easy work 
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Since giving the Overland Automobiles to Jennie Mendell and Grace Millis, I have given away two other large ¢ 3 

Overland Automobiles and $1,000 in cash, besides a large number of merchandise prizes. 3 rs 

_ [have bought another Overland, 35 H. P., Model 85-Four, retail price of which is $795. 1 will give > 4 4 

it away, together with many other merchandise or cash rewards, in a grand distribution which will § ¢ 

take place in the near future. I do this in order to promote the interests of this publication. > 4 > 4 

$ When I say I = ey the yr eprey I mean it, because every one who does anything whatever for me is 3 z 
liberally rewarc and the winner really gets more than double pay for his or her effort. This is different from the 

y rev » and | y gets more effort. ° 

@ ordinary prize distribution plan, and makes it easier for you to get the automobile. In other words, you will be D4 @ 

3 paid so well for what you do as to enable you to give a good portion of your spare time to the matter. 23 

3 ; You surely will be delighted with this beautiful Overland Auto- ¢? 3 

> Viall J Coupon ioday mobile. It is one of the most popular cars made. It is equipped with 3 é 

eteoce e a dependable electric starter and lighting system. The motoris § $ 

@ POOOSO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOO OOOO larger and more powerful than those of many heavier cars. b4 3 

This Auto Coupon Good for 2000 Points Write your name and address in the coupon at bottom of.this 3 6 

page and mail it to me or just write me a letter or post card, andl @ ¢@ 

3 E. T. MEREDITH, 14 Success Bidg., Des Moines. Ia. will send you a complete description of this splendid car. I will also z 3 

eae MMe tat 2.000 points tomerd earning the % tell you my easy plan whereby you may become the proud owner ofit $ $ 

Five) ob Four Overland tancmobile. Bend me thider and can be using it in the near future. e > 

ving detailed description of car, with specifications _ ’ * e? 2 

3 hed ib on yy of your Seombams Catalog. And tell Big Extra Reward For Prompt Action e 2? 

me in detail shout your new easy plan whereby I may " : : ee 9 

3 win the Overland automobile and many of the articles Send coupon or write me a post card or letter for particulars, as eo > 

chown in your catalog. = = you are to send me © early as p ible, and I will give you a good start. of 2,000 points to D4 3 

> without obligation or expense to me. D4 your credit towards getting the Overland Touring Car. I will also $ © 

4 send you my Premium Catalog and a folder describing the auto- @? ? 

$ My Name mobile in detail together with my easy plan whereby you may win 3 > 4 

> the auto. e > 

3p ° “1 14S 33 

uccess = 
$ E. T. Meredith, suiisisy Des Moines, Ia. $ $ 
R. F. D.. State 2. e.9 
FPPOD9G999 9909999 99990009 09999090900009000000099 





, ‘Jennie Mendell Says: 


Gentlemen: Words fail to express my appreciation of the fair 
treatment accorded me during the Auto contest, and since its close, 
and I would be most ungrateful, indeed, did I not express myself as 
best I may for the benefit of others who may w to work for 
your pubheation now or at some future time. 

I entered the contest in which I won my beautiful Overland car 
with reluctance and fear lest it would require more than honest work 
to win, but I want to say to anyone who may be entertaining such 
doubt, that I knew no one connected with Successful Farming un- 
til after the contest closed and I went to Des Moines to drive my 
car home. I assure you I can never speak too highly of Succesfu 
Farming’s honest manner of doing things. Very sincerely, 


~ Same As These Two Did 
e ey Read What They Say 





Grace Millis Says: 


Gentlemen: When I received the good {news that the car was 
mine, all my weeks of anxiety of waiting were washed away in afew 
little tears that would come. I hdve bouant neckties and holeproof 
sox at stores where I got some sort of ticket, where I know I stood 
about one chance in a billion. At another time, I worked nights 
and all spare moments on a book and song picture — contest, 
but with the feeling that I would not get a square deal. 


I want to thank Successful Farming for the courtesy shown and 
no matter how many automobiles are given out in the future not 
one will be loved nor appreciated like the jone which came to me. 
I will try and make friends for Successful Farming wherever I go. 
Happily yours, Grace May Millis 


Give Away Another Auto 
Write Me If You Want It 
Electric starting and lighting. 


a 


ennie L. Mendell. 
Ay?1 
1 Wil 





85-FOUR 


35 horse power motor, left 
hand drive, center control 
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| LETTERS AND COMMENT 





This 4 rtment of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein expressed by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We not ask to 
agree with them or with us. We — i ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit 





HAS GOOD EYES 

I don’t know how many years I have watched to 
see if the figure ‘‘7"" was changed to “8” in the first 
ine of the first page (outside front cover). I see the 
700,000 changed to 800,000. 5 

My August, 1916, issue showed 700,000 circula- 
tion but in looking over this issue I came across 
the miniature of your September, 1916, issue, and, 
you will excuse me for calling your attention to the 
fact my eyes were good enough to discover the 
800,000 in the miniature above referred to. Please 
accept my hearty congratulations. Now lets set 
the mark up 200,000 notches; let's have a paid-in- 
advance circulation of one million subscribers. 
Remember you never hit er than you aim. 

How do I like your paper? I take several others 


and one issue of 8. F. is worth a whole year of all | 


the others put together. : 

The things in my judgment to be continued are: 
lst. Editorial Comments. It’s up-to-date—we 
need it. 2nd. Ferreted Facts. Dependable news 
of this character is hard to findin print. 3d. Fitting 
Tractors is O.K., but don’t forget the little fellow 
with five to fifty acres. 4th. Goodroads. Without 
bonding county or state. 5th. Our Bulletin. 
6th. ome Department. 7th. Music coupons. 
8th. Current Cartoons. More space to be given to 
bringing the producer and consumer into a closer 
relation. More ing on the subject of sheep, 
bees and root crops for stock. More subjects based 


not a man better for having paid tribute to his 
mother by bape) Le carnation for a day and being 
made to think of her, even if commercial interests 
are responsible for his doing so? Any one who has 
been in a city on that o< and seen the large per- 
centage of people wearing flowers cannot doubt that 
mothers are receiving a great deal more thought 
than they would if there were no mothers’ day. 

_. These special days are based on sentiment, but 
it seems that, in some cases at least, it has required 
the assistance of commercial interests to keep the 
sentiment alive. If it were not for the fine displays 
of Christmas goods in store windows, the extensive 
advertising of such goods, and other efforts of 
people interested commercially, would there be as 
much Christmas a, and would the day be as 
widely celebrated? What do our readers think 
ghost the points raised in Miss Harvey’s letter?— 

tor. 


SEES NO CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT 
I have been a subscriber to your paper for a 
good many years and I do not think there is a bet- 
ter, cleaner, up-to-date paper than 8. F. It cannot 
be made better. We take a good many farm . 
but 8. F. comes first. l enjoy reading Our Bulletin 
| and Ferreted Facts. Try to please everybody and 
| you will please nobody. I do not see the cause of 
Lan comnaiaiat. Keep things just as they are.— 
. L., Jr., Ia. 


_IN THE WRONG PARTY AGAIN 

Will say that I admire 8. F. very much. I think 
I could fifty to one hundred subscribers in ten 
days if was to try but I am not trying to aid the 
G. O. P., and so long as you are backi: ay faction 
of said party, no matter whether it be the ilson or 
Hughes or any other set of crooks that have been 
putting over —— oan ae De the ’ fift 
years on a patient and long ering people, | can't 
afford to edd ing to its circulation. You have 
probably read in some old book about a certain 








on actual experience of what our boys and girls 
have accomplished.—E. W. Pease, Ore. 


AFTER THE REAL THING 
We count on seeing the little paper, like we would 
meeting an old friend. My husband says it’s the 
best we take because it gives one’s actual experi- 
ences, no theories, and in these days theories won't 
do; we've got to get the real thing and that’s what 


your paper does. 
I like the visit with Aunty Hopeful. Say, she’sa 
real smart old soul! That's the first thing I hunt 
up and if by any chance she doesn't put in an ap- 
pearance, I don’t like it very much. like the sto- 
ries too. I came across one in a back number the 
other day about the boys leaving the farm for the 
city. My, but that was a sad story, but I hope it 
will be a warning to many a who has read it. 
There's far too many loafers in city. I'm going 
can to keep ug bye on the farm for 
that’s the best place after know because I've 
sampled both.—Mrs. Geo. Morris. 


: —— A be Sg ape an 
receiv copy of 8. F. this morning, 
first sihce leaving Bhio about five months ago. 
Home seems more natural now. 

In regard to a new taxation scheme by C.5. B. of 
Arizona, what do 7% think of it? Also, what do 
others think of it? It has set me thinking. If I 
foe A this city a year or so I would like to buy a 
little home, but I find it really is cheaper to rent 
than to buy. I looked at an acre plot, ouside the 
city limits. The owner wants $800 for it. Not even 
a fence on it. If that man had to pay tax at $2.40 
(ratio this city) on that value how long would he 
value it so high? aoe, 

In a suburb they want $250 to $700 for a building 
lot. I saw better land in the Ozark Mountains at 


$3 } acre. “2 
Jon’t you think a tax scheme similar toC.G B.'s 

would help the man to get a home? Let's 
hear the other side.—G. 8. E. T., Mich. 

Comment—We have said a great deal about tax- | 
ation and the need of a better system and expect to | 
keep hammering at it as much as our space permits. 
We are to let our re discuss the question 
in Our Bulletin.—Editors. 


WHAT IS YOUR IDEA? 
, I remember last yest you — some letters | 
Tom readers, some a to on | 
of the Santa Claus fake, and others uphalding the | 
ancient custom. This is a never-ending on 
and I do not care to start it in, but there is 
another question that might be debated with more 
profit ; that is the tendency towards co: zing 
holiday ae a, — the creating 
—_ ys by those who have comsthing 
to sell. I live close e to town to see the 
purpose of these days. Mothers day was an idea of 
the florists so they could sell more carnations. 
Clean-up day was promoted by those who had 
rakes, spades, and paint to sell. Easter is 
more sacred by milliners and clothiers than by 
churches. Thanksgiving is a great scoop for the 
grocers and meat dealers, and our good Christ- 
mas has been commercialized t6 such extent that 
the are urged to buy early so as to save the 
clerks from undue strain. Oh, can't we celebrate 
ing any more in the good old fashioned way 
for fri ip sake or to pay our ects to sacred 
customs a forget the merc spirit? — 
Millicent Harvey. . 
Comment: Miss Harvey's letter raises several 
questions. Have not commercial interests 
real service in keeping a part or all of the old cus- 
toms mentioned alive in the hearts and minds of 
people? Taking mother’s day as an example, is 


' 














young man that went down to Jerusalem and fell 


among thieves. This leads me to believe that you | 
| have nm down to Washington and have been | 


misled by the traitors who have gone there as so- 

representatives of the people and thru 
ignorance or criminal have sold their constit- 
uentsinto bondage. Now my dear sir, there is but 
one political y that is trying to help the worki 
class of peo in this country and you know f 
well what party that is. They are the people who 
read 8. F. and when you put your paper back of that 
party I am at your service. 

Hoping that you may place yourself before a 
looking glass and look yourself in the face until 
you become ashamed of yourself on account of the 
political com: that you have been caught in and 
change your political attitude in the interest of 
those who su’ your paper, then I will be pleased 
to hel the circulation some. 

With best wishes and no tho het ctienss, I beg 


Comment: The editor has been accused of lean- 


Rep’ 2 
It puts 8. F. on the fence politically—and that is 
where we belong and stay.—Editor. 
SELECTS THE MEAT q 
In renewing my subscription to ood splendid 
publication, I want to tell you we have found it 
most interesting and instructive, and 
welcome visitor to our home. We should not want 
to do without it for we find it is gro better, all 
the time. If there is anything printed within it 
that we do not relish, we do with it as we do the 
bones in our fish; pass it by and digest the meat. 
teachings that fit our icular 
needs, and I will say we have been very satisfied 


a aie aie the 
y y, age fourteen, gave me money to 
send for renewal of his subscri ion and I hope you 
will not think me silly ‘or | 
Junior Farmer page and telling you of an 
that prompted me to tell you. 

never refers to any subject he 


ing you for the 
acciden 


| but as he was washing for su 0€ he said, “Ma, 


you read the Junior Farmer \ 
you?” He said “Yes.” In the m as I was 
washing the dishes the thought r to me to 
look it up, and it is a true story of him (our boy). 
It affected me so much I called the rest of the fam- 


As the phe meng | “The willing horse must go.” I 
pope many boys will profit by that story.—Mrs. 
. K., Ia. 


COST OF FILLING SILO 
I see in the last issue of your paper that you ask 
for a re’ on expense of silo . I built a stave 
14x30 feet silo with a five ton basement in 1911, 
ulated account for the six har- 


al 


size cutter, furnishes | ine engine 
ne man to assist at f , and charges 
ton. He cuts from to 40 tons 
the small cutters better than the 
time for thoro tramping or packing si 
besides one gets from 12 to 18 inches settling every 
ight while cutting. 
find that the expense is increased or decreased 
with light or heavy corn proportionately. I had a 


big rain last year and this, which made an increase. 
Any little mishaps add to the cost. I always ‘cut by 
hand, which is cheaper than by binder or drag 
cutter. I always board my hands and teams. My 
hands and teams cost each per day 1911; 1912 and 
1913, $1; 1914 and 1915, $1.25 per day; 1916, $1.50 
per day. I have always charged in my expense 
account twenty-five cents per meal for man or teams 
and I charged the same for my own teams as I did 
for those which I hired, resulting as follows: 1911, 
$1.05 per ton; 1912, $1 per ton; 1913, $1.10: 1914, 
$1.08; 1915, $1.27; 1916, $1.44. 

The above is no guess-work but actual accounts 
kept for everything mentioned.—W. A. Eagon, Mo: 


_ WHO IS EDUCATED? 

I was just reading Mr. Alson Secor’s article on 
“Efficiency in Rural Education.” He speaks of 
the man without an education who only receives 
one dollar and fifty cents a day for this time. Let 
us suppose every man is an educated man. Wouldn't 
most of these men have to work on the land to 
produce foods for the people and many others go 
down in the earth toget coal and all metals we can- 
not live without? any millions of others must 
work in all lines of production of necessary articles. 
Does not every reasoning man know that all the 
work of these people on producing these articles 
are more necessary to life than office holders, legis- 
lators and judges? Then all these producers should 
be paid more money for their time than these 
office holders. This is justice and is what the pro- 
ducing poe demand. 

Mr. Meredith, I send you a plain statement of 
yon truths and I ask you to print in next issue. 

e don’t want to read after people who don't and 
won't work. In all respect to you we despise all 
people who don’t work. We are conducting thru 
the newspaper a crusade against privilege in all its 
meanings. Our articles have already appeared in 
three high class journals. You are with us or 
against us. If my article can’t a pear, please cut 
my name off your mailing list.—J. F. Leonard, Il. 

Comment: We do not publish the above letter 
because the writer threatens to stop his paper if we 
don't. If he feels that he is not getting his money’s 
wert, a 00 GS Ce hap SS Gree. Our reason 
for publishing the letter is to show the erroneous 
but much too common idea concerning the reason 
for an education. Evidently Mr. Leonard assumes 
that educated people do not work and that the 
only reason why people want their children to have 
an education is so that they can live without work- 


PAPER . 
I noticed your question, in the September issue. 
‘Shall we Yaise the price?” Answer, yes; oF 
“Shall we put in an inferior material?” Answer, no. 
Above keep your standard up, because as a 
rule one can judge a good quality paper by the paper 


used in its make A paper is almost always 
t ted on a rough wurlace paper, and if any one 


up. 
n 
ieds te 0 per to subscribe for, I ce the 
ssaterieh Gout and ebwaye. I have pretty well 
Joarned to turn # rough paper aside, and 1 believe 
most anyone is of the same © n, 80 I would say, 
do not lower the standard of 8. F. fay, 
Raise the price, if needs be, instead. I am willing 
to send you a little more on my seven year subsorip” 
tion, rather than have its standard lowered. 
course I don’t think your other patrons would be 
willing to add to their subscription price, who 
have already subscribed, but for myself, I am will- 
ing to odd 9 Bille to my cutewiption price cad get 
the best.—J. A. B., I 


COMPLIMENTS OUR ADS 

I do wish to compliment you on the way you 
conduct your advertisi to back every one 
ofthem. What other paper does that? What a lot 
of fake advertising we in the papers, but not in 
yours, Also, I enjoy reading a paper like yours 
without seeing beer or whisky advertisements in it. 
My wife and I have a time to see who gets to 
read 8. F. first. Every farmer and every else 
ought to be subscriber to your wonderfully good 
paper.—Geo. W. Howard, Mo. 


: f minieg WHnes We Stan iia 
am pping some of my ees 

other papers that are afraid to make a clean and 
clear-cut stand for the farmer, but I want the 8. F. 
for seven years more anyway. I pareres stand 











against graft and crookedness.—D. B. Altman, Pa. 
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THE TWO LITTLE MOUNDS 


By LORENZO D. VAN DORAN 
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ARRIET GRAYDON pulled the 
window curtain aside and looked 
out upon the bleak November day. 

The first heavy snow of the season had 
begun to fall a few hours before, and now, 
driven by an arctic wind, it swirled this 
way and that before it finally drifted into | 
the more seeluded spots of garden and | 

farm yard. Her eyes, growing accustomed 

to the mad dance of the falling flakes, wan- | 

dered over the familiar objects, finally | 

coming to rest upon a clump of trees se t| 
off from the rest of the farm yard and pro-| 

tected from instrusion by a low picket | 

fence. 

The two little mounds out there among | 
the trees were snow-covered now, yet, | 
even so, they seemed to have a drawing | 
power greater than when the summer skies 
smiled down upon their gently rolling} 
surfaces. Perhaps they were lonely out/| 
there in the storm, and her mother’s heart 
yearned for her two lost babies. 

She stood at the window so long that the 
dusk of the early evening came out of the 
East and mingled mysteriously with the 
falling snow. Still she did not heed the 
gathering darkness, nor did she hear her 
husband when he came in from the barn. 
But even tho her thoughts were far away, 
she was not startled when she felt an arm 
placed gently about her waist. 

‘It looks kind of cold and cheerless out 
there, doesn’t it, little girl,’’ Graydon 
observed, looking out thru the twilight at 
the little clump of trees. 

Harriet nodded without 
head. 

“Tt does seem hard to have them out 
there in the cold when we want them here 
so badly,”’ she replied as Graydon thought- 
fully turned from the window. 

She was about to drop the curtain when 
she was arrested by a ‘movement out 
among the trees. She thought she saw a 
figure climb the low fence at the roadway 
and stagger over to the graves. But the 
darkness was now so deep that of this she 
could not becertain. As she began the prep- 
rations for the evening meal, however, she 
was filled with a vague uneasiness, nor was 
she content until Graydon had put on his 
coat and hat and gone out to see if any- 
thing was amiss. 

Presently she heard his voice calling for | 
her to open the door 4 moment later a 
beam of light from the kitchen lamp shot 
thru the doorway and fell upon the form of 
her husband coming up the path and bear-} 
ing in his arms the limp figure of a young 








turning her 


a 





man. 


Graydon ge iis burden in 


nt ly deposit ed | 


a chair before the range and began chaffing | 
the unconscious youths’ hands and wrists 
“IT found him lying across the mounds, 
he observed in answer to Harriet’s inquir- 
ing look. ‘‘A little of that cherry wine will 


probably bring him about. Will you heat 


|moment by Harriet 


They parted the lad’s lips and gently 
forced some of the steaming liquid down 
his throat. A moment later he opened his 
eyes and sleepily looked about him. 

“Just sit still now, and we'll soon have 
you feeling right,” ‘Harriet said, as she 
busied herself with his shoe laces. “John, 
put on a kettle of water and get a bath 
towel out of the lower dresser drawer. 
My—my, you must have walked a long 
way. Your clothing is soaked, and I’m 
afraid your feet are nearly frozen.” 

The young lad looked upon these min- 
istrations with little comprehension. It 
had been a long, long time since anyone 
had shown him any kindness and he was 
slow to understand. During the last few 
years, he had traveled strange highways; 
along paths that lead away from the finer 
things of life and among people who took 
all and gave nothing. The mere presence 
of the Graydons brought upon him a sense 
of his own unworthiness and unconsciously 
he drew away from the touch of Harriet’s 
gentle fingers. 

“T’m afraid I can’t let you do that,”’ he 
stammered as Harriet removed his hose 
and began to rub his feet with the towel 
John had brought. 

Harriet looked up into the face above 
jher. She saw the features of a lad of 
'eighteen, rather thin and haggard now 
{and bearing some traces of " aisieatien. 
| Yet, with the perception of her mother- 
| hood, she saw more than that. She saw 
down below the surface of world wisdom 
to the things which lay beneath, character, 
led astray perhaps, but still character, and 
| gentleness. This lad, no matter how the 
world had used him nor in what light he 
held the world, would have been good to 
his mother and for the present, this was 
enough for her. A tender smile lighted 
her own face as she answered him. 

“Wouldn't you let your mother do this, 
if she were here? Then please let me do it. 
You are ill and perhaps hungry and tonight 
you are our guest.’ 

Under the warmth of her kindness the 
oy’s reserve fell away. It was good to be 
taken care of and he leaned back in his 
chair, content for the moment to let 
things take their course. Harriet’s gentle 
rubbing and the heat from the range 
wi sanel his blood and his pulses began 
again to beat with their normal rhythm. 

An hour later, the youth, who said his 
name was Bert Hammond, swallowed the 
last crumb of the supper Harriet had pre- 
pared and relaxed his muscles with a sigh 
of contentment. With Graydon’s aid, 
had changed to dry clothing taken from 
the latter’s wardrobe and had been com- 
fortably seated in an easy chair before the 
coal stove in the sitting room. 

The three of them, their chairs pulled 
close to the fire and Tabby purring con- 
tentedly upon Bert’s knee, discussed this 
Thanksgiving eve and others that had 
gone before. Bert recalled many amusi 
incidents of his earlier boyhood and he tol 
them with a quaint little touch of humor 
that caught and held the attention of the 
aging couple. But of the recent years, 
those years that he had wasted, he was 
reticent. There was no need of telling 
these kindly fold of his mistakes and in 
this atmosphere of good will the story 
would have been out of place. 

At length bedtime came, and each of 
the three regretted leaving the others. 
They had become very well acquainted in 
the last few hours, for both the Graydons 
and Bert Hammond found in the other} 
something they had been longing for. 
Graydon picked up a lamp to light their 
| guest to his room, but Be ‘rt paused for a 

s chair 

“You. won't be offended if I te 
something?” he asked, boyishly. 

“Why, no, Certainly not 

“You are like what my mother would 








ll you | 
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HE closer the weave the 

longer the wear. If you wish, 
you can prove in advance the dura- 
bility of Mayo 10-rib underwear. 
This way: 

See Mayo 10-rib Underwear. 
Note its closer weave. Count the 
10 ribs per inch. 

Then stretch a Mayo garment in 
your hands. Notice the “give.” 
Such elasticity! It is this same 
elasticity which makes Mayo 
Underwear hug your body with its 
snug, true fit. 

Feel that fleeced inner surface 
too. That’s what puts June 
warmth into winter months. 

Look out for dropping ther- 
mometers. Your Mayo 10-rib 
Underwear should be in a bureau 
drawer waiting now for the first 
cold day. 

Men’s Single Garments Men’s Union Suits 
Boys’ Union Suits 


Those who prefer the old style 8-rib .germents will find 
Mayo 8-tib underwear an excellent v 


The same 10-rib knitting that’s 
found in dollar underwear. 


All dealers have Mayo Underwear or can very quickly 
get it for you. 


THE MAYO MILLS, MAYODAN,N.C. 








Big demand for trained men, Earn from $75 to $150 
per month. Learnin 6 weeks by the 
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have heen if she had lived.”” He pce, 
her hand with his lips and hastened 

his host. Harriet felt something hot ant 
wet upon her hed and her own eyes, under 


their crown of rapidly graying hair, were 
sus spicious sly moist. 
“Poor boy, poor boy,” she murmured 


softly. 


With the coming dawn of the Thanks- | 


giving morning, Bert lazily opened his eye 
and peeked out over the warm bed ¢ loth- 
ing at the room in which he had slept. 

“Do you feel like getting up, now?” 
came Harriet’s warm greeting. ‘Break- 
fast will soon be ready.” 

Bert thrilled as he answered her. For 
the first time in many years he was happy. 
Would it last? he asked himself. But he 
knew that it could not, for today, per- 
haps, he would have to leave this lovable | 
couple and take up again his cheerless 
wanderings. Yet, despite the unpleasant 
outlook for his future existence, he 
hummed a little tune as he dressed and 
hurried down to the kitchen where they 
were waiting breakfast. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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the House 
of Hartman with 
their $12,000,000 cap- 
ital, tremendous organ- 
ization and over two million cus- 
tomers can make such a record- 
breaking offer as this, 

Just mail coupon. You pay no 
moneyin advance,noC.O.D, Just 
the coupon brings you this wonderful 
High Speed Rotary (Mand or Power 
Washer. When it comes, useat for 
days asif it were yourown. Compare 
the work it does with any washer 
costing twice as much. Thenifyou're 
convinced it’s the grandest 
gin you ever saw, Bey only $1. a in 

| Fn or $1.65 in 60 days and the 








balance of our low bargain rice $9. 
in 9 ¥.— payments monthly or 6 
Te Re — every 2 months, 














They had just finished the meal when 
their conversation .was interrupted by a} 
knoe *k at the front door. 

“Mr. Graydon?’ greeted the caller. | 

“No, thanks, Lcan’t come in. I just called | 
to see if you had seen anything of a young 
- un about your place last night. You see, 

am from the Chicago police department | 
oa this young fellow and a party of others 
are wanted pretty badly for robbing a 
store. I trailed him to within a couple of | 
miles of here, but somehow he gave me the | 
slip. Have you seen anything of nian? | 
He was tall, dark, dressed in blue serge 
and looked to be about twenty-two.” 

There was an instant’s pause before 
Graydon answered the detective, a pause 
so slight that only the white-faced youth 
shoiaking against the kitchen wall ob- 
served it. 

“T have seen no one but my nephew 
and of course you don’t want him,” 
Graydon slowly replied. 

The officer grinned at what he considered 
a witticism on the part of the farmer. 

“No, I guess not, if he isn’t the man I’m 
looking for. Don’t mind if I look about 
the place? He may be hiding somewhere, 

altho if he is he must h ave put in a mighty 
fierce night. Thanks. Sorry to have 

bothered you.” 

Bert breathed more freely when the 
door had closed upon the detective. But | 
the look of fear did not pass from his face | 
until the man left the farm a quarter of an | 
hour later, after a futile soareh among the | 
out buildings. Then he slowly left his 
place by the wall and confronted the man 
wh + had lied for him. 

I don’t know why you did that,’’ he 
began, “but I want to thank you. it! 
isn't very often that anyone takes the| 
trouble to do things for me. I will have to! 
be leaving in a little while, as soon as he 
has gone a little ways, but before I go 
you ought to know what kind of a person 
you have befriended. 

About four years ago, I suddenly grew 
tired of the farm life I was leading. It 
was probably due to some of the novels| 
[ had been re ading. Anyway I was filled 
with the idea of adventure. So one night 
I ran away from my home in Ohio and 
went to Chicago. I had thought the city 
would be a good place to start my adven- 

res. It was, but not in the way I had 
‘ snted. It was all right as long as my | 

oney lasted and the novelty hadn’t worn 
off. I finally got a job in a wholesale 
arehouse. It was hard work and the pay 
as sme = I had worked there for about 
1 year when I heard t he at my mother was 
dead and a few months later my father was 
illed in an poceent, J here Was no one 
left for me to care for, so I didn’t care 
much what I did. ‘Al out a year ago, some 
of the fellows who were working at the 
warehouse and I took some silverware and 
sold it. That was probably the —- 
The boss soon found out that we 
Continued on page 85 
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with the latest, up-to-date designs of beautiful stoves 

and ranges—ina great variety of the newest styles and sizes. 

And every one the top notch In quality at a money-saving 

wholesale price. Send for this book today—get the Kalama- _ 

zoo offer on the kind of stove or range you want. Newest 7 
improvements — big work-saving features—ranges with 

white enameled splasher backs and oven door fronts, otc. 
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AMONG THE FLOWERS 


Some Seasonable Hints 
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PROTECTING PLANTS IN WINTER 


The material to use for protecting per- 
ennial plants during winter depends on 
the nature of the plant. Plants that re- 
main green at the crown, or do not die 


entirely above the surface of the ground, 
should be covered with material that will 
admit air to the green portion, crown, or 
stem. 

Branches from evergreens, straw, corn- 
stalks or other litter that will not pack 
closely is the best winter covering for this 
class of plants. They should also be kept 
dry during winter by covering with boards 


| window plant, or one suited for a bracket 


nailed V-shaped placed over the plant like | 


a roof, 
will keep off rain and snow. Water should 
not stand about these plants after a rain, 
or when the snow is melting 


Plants which die down below the sur- 


face of the soil can be covered with any 
kind of litter that will prevent the soil 
from freezing and thawing during the 


changeable weather of winter and spring. 
Manure, straw, etc., 
this class of plants. 


leaves, 


This covering, or mulch, is put on, not | should protrude above the surface of the 
to keep the plants warm, but to prevent | soil, this soil being a porous, well drained 


freezing and thawing of the soil and to/| loam, and kept moist, but not too wet. 
keep it in a friable condition | The sea onion thrives in a rather warm 
The covering should not be rem yee moist temperature, and the flowers will 
until the plants begin to grow.—W. ( | sppear when the bulbs attain a circum- 
| ference of from eight to ten inches. 
A GOOD WAY TO PROTECT The leaves are long, somewhat narrow, 


PANSIES 


It frequently happens that a bed of fine 


or other material can be used that | 


are used for| bulb and permit considerable soil about 


' 


pansies are in a place where it is somewhat 
incon’ nt to place a board frame about 
the p! 3; to retain leaves or other protec- 

I ind in su h i Cast we kr yw t w hye 
Wis to lay posts or pieces of timbers he 
tween the rows of plants, and spread corn 
stalks over these posts 

The fodder should not be too thick. The 
posts hold the stalks up from the plants | 


and they will keep nicely. When the shel- 
ter is removed spring, 


be fresh and full of buds 


in the pl 


Late November at the north and early 
in December is the right time to supply 
this kind of protection.—J. 7 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN WINTER 

After the hardy chrvsanthemums hav 
done blooming, and inter seems certain 
to be setting in, there should be some 
coarse garden litter, such as old tomato 
vines. corn fodder, and dry coarse grasses, 
scatte red over the chrs sant! emum j lants 
leaving the stalks of the plant inveut 

In early spring this protection should 
be removed, all old stalks cut and cleaned 
away, and the new plants will soon appear. 

Some of the finest greenhouse varieties 
of chrysanthemums can be kept over in 
the outdoor bed in this manner. The 
east or south side of a wall or building is 
the best location for such plants, but they 


a more exposed location 


M. 


can be kept in 
with the aid of the rough litter.—H. M. 


THE CHRISTMAS CACTUS 


Almost every lover of home and flowers 


aunts will | 


| possible. 


from the pot and divide into sections and 
repot, giving a dry or moderately a 
sandy, porous soil. 

In December the buds are apt to begin | 
to show, and a little more water may be | 
given during the growth of the buds, but a 
pleat aves not need much moisture to 
produce a satisfactory bloom. It needs 
plenty of heat and sunlight. 

The rich foliage which is virtually free 
from the disagreeable stickers found on 
most other kinds of cacti, and the large 
number of flowers, makes an attractive 





pot in a large sunny window. 
The Christmas cactus starts readily in a’ 
sandy soil kept pretty dry.—J. T. T. 
| 


CARE OF THE SEA ONION 
Those who are desirous of growing the 
much admired sea onion, should have a} 
few needed instructions. 
In potting this novelty in plant life, 
the pot should be large enough to hold the 


the bulb. The greater portion of the bulb 


and push out from the bulb, each leaf 
becoming several feet in length. These 
leaves can be protected and more certainly 
preserved by being rolled up and tied with 





a fancy ribbon 

When ready to bloom, ere agg mn ush up 
from the center of the bulb, branching 
quite freely until they attain a heizht of 


from two to three feet or even more, and 


tire branching top becomes covered 


the en 
with little white star-shaped flowers. 

The flower stems usually appear during | 
the winter season, and in December a 


liquid fertiliz sheep manure or some 

her light fertilizer should be given care- 
fully a week to encourage growth of | 
t flower stems ' T 


, or 


once 


NEEDS OF HOUSE FERNS 
The soil best for most ferns is a light 
loarm, not too finely crushed or sieved, and 
leaf mold and sand, equal parts. 
Drainage material, such as 
broken flower pots, or coarse pebbles and | 
nixed, are splendid for 
arcoal is best, as this will 
to become sour and over 


very coarse sand 
drainage, but ec! 
not allow the 
moist. 

Much trouble originates in watering | 
ferns. Thesoil should be kept on the damp 
side, rather than too dry, but it should not 
be wet. Many persons water house 
plants by placing the pots in a basin and 
allowing the soil to soak up all the water 
With ferns this is a grave error. 

An even temperature, not too warm, 
with a little moisture in the atmosphere, 
and the soil kept only moist to the touch, 
will enable anyone to meet with success 


soul 


too 


|with ferns in even the ordinary living 


to bright it, 18 interested in a plant that 
will give us flowers at Christmas time 
We fin ' a grand bloomer in the so-called 
Christmas cactus which needs a certain 
kind of treatment to insure a healthy, | 


vigorous growth, and a wealth of bloom 

at the time flowers are desired most. 
Most persons are apt to ruin a cactus 

Like all t} 


with too much water of the cac- 
tus family, the Christn 
need much water. It will be ay 


| and the soured sk i will 


y) is does not 


i to become 


root ound, 
decay, and death. 

When a plant of this kind is dam: aged DY 
water, the best thine to do is to remove 


room. 

Plenty of light is essential, but too 
much sunshine is sometimes injurious to 
tender fronds on the fine foliaged ferns.— 


iJ. T. T. 


h g 
i LOUSINE 


—— 
Because poultry is high, do not sell all 
your breeding stock. Stay by poultry, for 
there is money in all the time. The 
rtility of the eggs next spring is largely 
termined by the vigor of the flock now | 
und dr iring the winter. Vigor is the result 
not only of good breeding but of proper | 
and feeding. 


it 


} 
charcoal, 
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Protects You 
from Winter’s blasts 


HEN “‘getting up”* cold 
winter mornings, or when 
going out into zero weather, 

that’s whenthe wonderful waradh 
of the scientific VELLASTIC 
underwear is most appreciated. 


WJELLASTIc 


UNDERWEAR 


The velvety fleece is warm and 
juxurious to the body and baffles 
thecold. The elastic ribbed outer 
fabric gives glove-like fit and ease 
of movement. VELLASTIC 
comes out of the wash like new. 
Men, Women, Children 
Look for the VELLASTIC label— 


Union Suits and separate garments 
$0cup. Write for Bodygard book- J 
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Utica 350 
Kaitting B’way 
Co. N.Y. 
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LEARN MUSIC 


AT HOME! 


SPECIAL OFFER—EASY LESSONS FREE~ 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cor- 
net, Harp, Cello, Clarinet, Piccolo, Trombone, Flute, 
or to sing. ou pay only for music and ae 
which is small. No extras. You learn by note. Begin- 
ners or advanced pupils. Plain, anne, systematic. 
= ears’ success. Start at once. your name 

get free booklet by return mail. ad 7 vU. & 
School of Music, Box 8. F.225 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 


CEREAL- COFFEE 


NTS A POU 
Cereal Coffee's or the finest calle. Malted from 
the choicest Montana Barley before it is fermented 
A non-alcoholic nerve-building substitute for coffce 
that will make you and your children healthior and 


happy 
Save from 1c to 30c a Pound 

Try Cereal Coffee instead of nerve-wrecking coffee 
Shipped in neat, clean sealed packages to any part of 
fe county, in 10, 26, 60 and 100 nd packages, at 8 cents, 

o.b. Milwaukee. Send your order today; money back if not 
satisfied. Address, MILWAUKEE IMPORTING co. 
pi. 118, 506 SCONSIN 


HHPRUPEnTEREEDenE an EEN anannennesierees 


Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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FLOWERS SURE TO BLOOM IN 
WINTER 

We are frequently asked to give a list of 

plants known to bloom during the winter 

months. Very frequently it depends much 

on the cae off plants as to their flowering 





habits during the winter months, and it 
sometimes happens that a person will try 


a good blooming plant and have very little | 


suecess with it. Such luck should not 
exclude any plant from the list of winter 
bloomers. We give here a list. 

Geraniums if in not too large pots, and 
that have been pinched back all summer 
and autumn. 

All Holland bulbs, such as hyacinths, 
narcissus, sacred lilies and tulips. 

Abutilon if pinched in and made to 
develop into a healthy, well-shaped plant. 

The plumbago capensis, white and blue. 

Salvia and heliotrope, if given lots of 
sunshine and fresh warm air. 

Fuchia, if given plenty of light, and 
kept free from white fly. 

Oxalis, petunias, single and double, 
wimroses, and many types of what is 
aa as wandering Jew. 

Many begonias are winter bloomers, and 
all the Vernon varieties, are all the year 
round bloomers, and will be in full flower 
in winter. 

Fruiting plantssuch as orange and lemon 
are in full show in winter months.—J.T.T. 


COAL ASHES FOR DAHLIAS 


Many persons admiring the dahlia} 
have complained this season of their | 


dahlias going too much to leaf. The plants 
seemed to develop more foliage than 


flowers. Dahlias like coal ashes in the soil. | 
As fires are started in early winter, begin | 


to dump the ashes in some particular spot 
in the garden where you wish to plant dah- 
lias next season. Heap them to a height 


of a foot or two, and make the bed long or | 


broad, according to the shape and size you 
will want the dahlia bed. 

In early spring, level down the pile of 
ashes, and add a little soil, mixing it in the | 
ashes well, and right in this mass plant 
the dahlia bulbs. The ashes hold 
needed moisture, and have the qualities | 
required to produce fine plants and 
flowers. 

As the budding and blooming period 
approaches, apply a liberal quantity of 
bonemeal or other fertilizer known to be 
excellent in producing fine flowers, and 
stake dahlia plants up well, and there 
ought to be a fine display of very large 
dahlia blooms. Save ashes now, and if too 
many cinders are in evidence remove these, 
and build up the dahlia bed during winter. 
—J. T. T. 


GREEN MOLD ON POT SOIL 

We are frequently asked the cause of a 
greenish, moss-like growth that appears on 
the surface of earth in pots in which house 
plants are growing. 

This is a fungus growth, usually accom- 
panied by the presence of acid in the soil, 
which has in most cases become sour from 
too much water being applied. The mold 
is not always detrimental, but it is apt to 
result in more or less difficulty in the cul- 
ture of plants in the soil infested. 

The best method to remove and prevent 
this accumulation is to use powdered lime 
and sulphur equal parts, scattering well 
over the surface of the soil, and upon the 
damp sides of the pots. 

The presence of the acid in the earth is 
injurious to most plants, and it might be 
wise to carefully work some of the lime 
and sulphur into the upper part of the soil. 
\ httle more sandy soil with a little pul- 
verized manure might be added to the 
surface of the soil'already in the pot if the 
earth already there did not fill the pot, 
and a little of the lime and sulphur used in 
this new earth. 

Too much dampness is almost certain 
to produce this mold. Most plants had 
better be on the dry side a great part of 
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Going back home from town carry 
a box of WRIGLEY’S with you. 
Then you’ll have it always handy. 


Two 
delicious Sealed 
flavors tight— 
Ps kept 





It quenches thirst, refreshes mouth and 
throat, aids appetite and digestion. 
A boon to smokers—it makes 
the next pipe or cigar taste 
better. 







Send for the Wrigley Spearmen’s 
quaint Mother Goose Book in 
handsome colors, free. Address 
Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co.,1411 Kesner 
Building, 
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BIG PAY 
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the time. Soil should only be soaked 
occasionally.—J. T. T 


Our advertisers are anxious to give to our interested readers 


| the benefit of their expert knowledge. Write them. 
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GIFTS THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
F you live on a farm do not become 
obsessed with the belief that you must | 
go to the nearest big town or city to 
purchase presents for your friends. Re- 
member that your farm gives you splendid 
facilities for making not only rather unus- 
ual gifts, but gifts that will be appreciated 
more than all others, especially by your 
town and city friends. By making a small 
outlay at the start for Christmas ribbons, 
the stout sort for tying parcels, Christmas 
tags, labels, and stickers, which are not at 
all expensive, you can add the festive holi- 
day garnish to your presents from the 
farm 

Jellies and jams are ideal gifts for invalid 
friends. Why not make up a basket of 
them? Put ina jar of honey, two or three 
tumblers of grape or raspberry or any 
such jellies, a jar of some of your home- 
made preserves, pack these carefully with 
evergreens. They will be appreciated. 

Your city friends are sure to appreciate 
your home-made pickles. Send a jar of 
sour pickles, sweet pickles, chili sauce, 
mustard pickles and any specialty in this 
line you may happen to have. You may 
be sure your friends will enjoy them for 
many, many meals, speak fondly of you 
and boast among their friends of this 
especially wonderful Christmas present. 

A small growing fir tree, one no more 
than a foot or two feet high, makes a good 
present. There are plenty of these to be 
ceed. Put iu a little tub, painted green. 
Protect with uprights, wrap carefully 
with burlap, we tnoroly and send it by 
express if your friends are too far away for 
personal delivery. 

About a month before Christmas go out 
and dig up a quantity of trailing arbutus 
vines, eine careful to get all the roots. 
These beautiful flowers (commonly called 
“Mayflowers’’), will begin to bud in a few 
weeks if kept in fresh water. When bud- 
ded, plant en carefully in a large shallow 
ot, using rich leaf loam from the woods. 

3y Christmas day your city friends will 
have a pot full of these flowers in full 
bloom, a genuine curiosity which they will 
think more of than they would of any 
store present you could think of or afford. 

If you can get a little suckling pig, 
dress this, pack in ice and express to your 
friends in town for their Christmas dinner. 
Pin a bit of holly to his back, put cran- 
berries in the eyes and a small me apple in 
the mouth. 

Nearly every farmer can.afford a nice 
fat duck, goose or turkey or a couple of 
capons or fowls, carefully dressed. You 
may be sure your city frends will appre- 
ciate such a present. 

If you live in a maple sugar region you 
can send a big tin can of syrup, and a box 
of the maple sugar cakes 

Send two dozen fresh duck eggs in a wire 
shipping crate, or big, brown hen eggs. 
Paste a tiny Christmas sticker on each egg. 
It is certainly an acceptable present, espec- 
ially at this season when fresh eggs are 
bringing from fifty to sixty cents a dozen. 

Take a small wooden box, carefully 
cover it with birch bark. Line it with 
waxed paper and fill it with home-made 
candies, such as every farmer's wife knows 








how to make 





and which have been gathered and stored 
in the attic. Crack these nuts carefully. 
You may either send a small box of just 
the nut meats or a large box filled with the 
cracked nuts, shells and all. Many prefer 
them this way. For families where there 
are children such gifts are appreciated. 
So, too, are the big old fashioned molasses 
and sugar cookies. Wrap each cookie in 
waxed paper and pack them carefully. 
Decorate the box, and this will make a 
welcome present. 

A big fruit cake is asplendid gift. Every 
woman knows the trouble and cost of good 
fruit cake and will appreciate fully what 
such a present means. As fruit cake 
keeps indefinitely, there will be no danger 
that it will spoil in transit. 

Have you plenty of good apples? The 
good old Baldwins or other winter sorts? 
Send your friends a barrel of them if you 
can spare them. Remember that to them 
apples are a luxury which cost them from 
three to five cents each on the city fruit 
stands. 

Pick over a bushel crate full of potatoes 
put on some attractive holiday tags and 
senditalong. Homely? Perhaps, to you, but 
if you paid the city prices for potatoes you 
would certainly appreciate a Sushel right 
from some farm you knew all about and 
from some people you knew grew them. 

If you can drive into town or city to your 
friends, get a little tree, about three feet 
high. ake a firm base on it. Cover this 
with moss. Decorate the tree with strings 
of fresh popcorm, cornucopias of home- 
made candy, a few red apples and yellow 
pears, some mosquito-netting bags of 
nuts. Deliver it to your city friend. It 
will prove most acceptable and surprising 
to them. 

Half a dozen bottles of boiled cider for 
your city friend who does her own cooking 
will certainly be welcomed. She can never 
be sure that the so-called “boiled cider’’ of 
commerce ever saw an apple. She will 
know that that from you is the “real 
thing.” 

Look about your farm, your barn, your 
storage attic, your cellar, what is there that 
your city friends have admired in the past? 
What is there that you know they would 
like? Cannot you make up a dainty little 
basket of ferns, bright red patridge ber- 
ries, laurel and such things? ie the 
handle with a bright red bow, and it will 
serve as a handsome centerpiece for the 
table to take the place of the cut glass fern 
dish during the holidays. Line the basket 
with a tin dish with a three-inch rim, and 
place these fern roots and other roots in 
good soil. They will live for months.— 
Ruth M. Bodwell. 


Have you time to prepare pie pumpkins 


| forwinteruse? ‘Phey are betterand handier 
| preserved than kept fresh. Pare and cut 


asmany as you can cook at onetime. Cook 
slowly for several hours (till thick and 
brown.) Foreach pint of pumpkin add one 
cup sugar, two tablespoons vinegar, two 
teaspoons cinnamon (other spices also if 
desired) and salt to taste. Stir and let 
simmer half and hour. Put away in jars. 


Rub sweet potatoes with lard before 


Or fill such a box with nuts, | putting them in the oven to bake and 


the sort that grow on or near your farm | they will be moist and tender. 
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Nourishing Food 
The growing boy and gi 
thrive on vant hes 
—a most nutritious food 
Sasbiedenn eRe 

or in N.B.C. 
Graham Crackers. These 
izing biscuit, and a host 
be a ge 
Biscuit Company crackers 
and cookies, wafers 
snaps are wholesome and 
delicious. And they keep 
fresh and crisp. 


It will be easy to prepare the 
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serve every at 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON OPPORTUN-| 
ITY 


“T suppose most folks will be 
takin’ stock of their blessin’s 
this month as usual,” spoke up 
Aunty Hopeful as some one re- 
ferred to the approach of Thanks- 
giving Day. “Whether one stops to| 
think of ’em at other times or not, it’s 
pretty hard to get by this season of the 
year without at least havin’ to take a side- 
wise glance at the things which make life 
worth livin’. Bein’ thankful at least once 
a year, I suppose, is better than not 
acknowledgin’ one’s gratitude at all. 

“*There’s one thing, however,” went on 
Aunty, “that I don’t recall havin’ heard 
many folks count among their reasons for 
happiness. That’s the blessin’ of oppor- 
tunity. It’s natural enough to thank the 
good Lord for health and wealth and boun- 
tiful harvests, but there’s mighty few who 
ever stop to think of how they’re blessed 
with the chance of improvin’ themselves 
or of doin’ something for others. To my 
mind, opportunities ought to be respon- 
sible for a lot of genuine gratitude. Things 
is so different from what they were when 
I wasagirl. We didn’t have many oppor- 
tunities as compared to what folks have 
now. If we got any schoolin’ we got it by 
grubbin’ for it. Nowadays an education 
is just as available for the boys and girls 
in the open country as for anyone else, 
and the sellin’ price of most farm products 
has brought the farmer to the point where 
the best of everything is within his reach. 
Prosperity is only another way of spellin’ 
opportunity and the man who understands 
this-don’t need to be shown that it lays 
upon him a special reason for bein’ thank- 
ful. 

“Of course, there’s more than one way of 
usin’ opportunities,”’ concluded Aunty. 
“One’s Redeem make it possible to help 
others just as much as they make it pos- 
sible to improve oneself. The Good Book 
tells us something about givin’ as freely as 
we have received. To my mind, Thanks- 
givin’ ought to mean that everyone who is 
at all thankful for what has come his way 
should look around to see how far it’s 
possible for him to pass his blessings 
around to those who don’t happen to be as 
fortunate as he is. If he looks far enough 
he'll be sure to find the opportunity of 
doin’ so and this very thing ought to add 
to his sum total of thanksgivin’. There 
isn’t no use in supposin’ that all Thanks- 
givin’ Day is good for is to lay the founda- 
tion for a bilious attack. One ought to 
rejoice in the opportunity, at least, of 








bein’ able to help others to a little bit of 
turkey and cranberry sauce and mince 
pie.”’"—Orin Crooker. 


EARLY CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 

Of course storekeepers and clerks will 
bless you for every bit of early shopping | 
that you do, for the rush and crowd of the 
last a days before our great annual gift 
day is very tiring, and rather terrible, 
despite the merry spirit of it. But also 
wholly from your own point of view, it 
pays to do your shopping early. 

Not only will there be a more complete 
assortment to select from, but anything of 
a soilable nature will be in a fresher, more 
desirable condition. Moreover, in some 
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You Cannot Make High-grade 
Food with Low-grade 
Baking Powder 


The quality of cake, biscuits and 
all quickly raised flour foods de- 
es s largely upon the kind of 

king powder used. 


Royal Baking Powder is made 
from cream of tartar derived from 
prapes. It is absolutely pure and 

as proved its excellence for mak- 
ing food of finest quality and 
wholesomeness for generations. 


Royal Baking Powder leaves 
no bitter taste in the food. 


It contains no alum nor phos- 
phate. 




















2) Fresh From: The Well 


mod 
» 
‘B~—' At the Turn of a Faucet 


OT stale water drawn from a storage 

tank, but pure, sparkling water, fresh 

from the well, at every faucet in the house 

and barn—that’s what our fresh water 

system gives you, and it won’t cost you much 

more than a cent a day to operate, after the sys- 

tem is once installed. The cost of installing is 
moderate—any plumber can put it in easily. 


Fresh Running Water 
on the farm is no longer a luxury—it is a sanitary 
necessity, an investment that pays real dividends 
every day in the year. 
Just tear out this advertisement, write your name and ad- 
dress on the margin and mail to us for our free book, “Fresh 
Water Systems”, 


lui! jg ~=UNITED PUMP & POWER COMPANY 
ihy’\ |i «= S8G6LARKINSTREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





stores, you stand a chance of saving real 
money on your purchases if you make them 
early. There may be bargain sales after 
New Year’s, but not before Christmas. 
Human nature is too well known for that. 
There is something about the holiday 
eason that loosens purse strings and flings 
wide the door of generosity and, also, 
sometimes those of caution. There are 
some stores that presume on this trait 
and deliberately mark their goods up for 


the Christmas trade, especially during the by 


ast days of the rush, unless it is articles 
that they particularly want to run no risk 


$20 OLD MASTERS 
VIOLIN 









only expense. We guarantee to make you a Playerornocharge. Complete 
; t i outfit free. Special offer to first pupil in each locality, Write at once, no obligation. 
of ea over. It is all in the line of | @LINGERLAND’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


FREE 








We have AD wonderful ae 
6ystem of teaching note music 

mall, and to first pupils in new localities will give a $20.00 superb Violin; 

andolin, Guitar, or Cornet, absolutely free, very small charge for lessons the 









DEPT. 23, CHICAGO, ILL. 





business,” but it is usually our business 








to buy as economically as possible.—R. N. 


Mention Successful Farming when writing to advertisers. 
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PATENT MEDICINE VICTIMS 


* By CHARLES FRANCIS REID 


HE woman dropped 
| heavily to a_ porch 
chair. “I don’t know 
what ails me, I just feel all 
tuckered out wnlens I take 
my medicine regularly, and I 
haven’t had a drop since 
yesterday. Riggs, the grocer, 
is all out of it, and his new 
supply was delayed.” 

“Medicine?” I queried, 
“what medicine is that?” 
She mentioned the name of a much adver- 
tised patent medicine which was supposed 
to work miracles for those who dose them- 
selves with the prescription. 

“What!” I exclaimed, “you don’t mean 
to tell me that you take that stuff? Why 
that’s just as bad as taking opium. No 
wonder you are ill when you haven’t your 
medicine to fall back on; you're in the same 
position as any other drug fiend.” 

The woman looked at me with wide 
open cyes. 

“T don’t think that there’s any call for 
you to be talking‘that way,” she said 
sharply. “I’m no drug fiend, and besides 
it says on the bottle that there is no opium 
in the prescription.” 

As if to further convince me she went 
into the house and brought out the empty 
bottle. I read the label. 

“There is no opium or morphine in- 
cluded in the manufacture of this helpful 
and harmless remedy.” 

The woman’s eyes twinkled as I read. 
I skipped past that sentence, however, 
and on down to the list of ingredients 
which is required by law to appear on the 
wrapper of each patent medicine bottle. 
In smallest typeat the very end of the list, 
I found that a percentage of heroin entered 
into the composition. 

“Do you know what heroin is?’ 
innocently as I read off the list. 

She hesitated a moment and said, “‘No.”’ 

Then I told her. In fifteen minutes I 
had convinced that woman that she was 
fast becoming 4 drug fiend, and at my ad- 
vice she went that very afternoon to a 
reputable physician in a nearby town to 
consult with him regarding her physical 
condition. 

This case is just about a fair example of 
what is going on all over the country. 
The only trouble is that thousands of men 
and women are never made to realize their 
condition, and when in the end they be- 
come helpless invalids, blame their physi- 
cal condition, never thefact that they have 
brought their misery on themselves by 
a systematic course of drugging. 

It has been estimated that more than 
seventy-five millions of dollars are spent 





’ IT asked 


annually on patent medicines, and most of | 


this money comes from small towns and 
from the farming people. Approximately 
three hundred “harmless cures,”’ “sooth- 
ing syrups,” “headache cures,” etc., etc., 
are classed as alcoholic beverages by law, 
and as such are taxed by the United 
States government. There are about an 
equal number of so-called medicines which 
are not taxable, but which are known by 
experts to contain drugs which are dan- 
gerous, and which have bad effects when 
taken in any quantity. 

It is only reasonable that if there are so 
many successful patent medicines, there 
must be some definite reason why each one 
is bought in quantities. The drug does do 
the work it is advertised as doing; it does 
brace those who take it faithfully; it 
apparently works a great cure, but what is 
the bracer? And how long does the effect 
last? The relief lasts only a very short 
time as a rule, the chief reason for the 
patent medicine man being so rich. A 
reputable physician may, under some con- 
ditions, give just the drug given in the 
patent medicine, but he is watching the 





case, and is also giving some 
other drug to counteract the 
bad effects of the first drug. 
This is something that the 
patent medicine does not do. 
Some people claim that cer- 
tain medicine will give them 
immediate relief while their 
doctor takes days to produce 
the same result. Think of 
the injurious effect such a 
»owerful drug must have. 

In 1914 a little less than four hundred 
thousand pounds of raw opium were im- 
| ported into the United States, and three- 
| quarters of this is used in the manufacture 
of morphine. Of this only a small per- 
centage, considerably less than a fifth, is 
used by reputable physicians, and the use 
of morphine is becoming less and less every 
day by the doctors, who know its terrible 
effect, once the habit is acquired. 

Where does the morphine, that phy- 
| sicians do not use, go to? Into the patent 

medicines; into the soothing syrups that 
| the mothers give their babies; into the 
tonic that is given to the anaemic school 
| girl or boy; into the stomach remedy for 
father; mother’s headache cure; into the 
rheumatism cure, and the cold cure. They 
all have their percentage of opium in some 
form or other. No mother would think of 
buying a drink in a saloon for one of her 
children, but she does not hesitate to pay 
= cents or a dollar for a drug just as 
ad. 

Besides the various opiates, there are 
several drugs which are particularly 
harmful. Arsenic is one of them, and the 
various bromides are also on the list. 
Very frequently a thin person will declare 
that they have found the right medicine 
at last; that they are growing plump. 
They are growing plump in fact, but what 
they are also doing is Cosentien a victim 
of arsenic. Arsenic is adrug which remains 
in the tissues, and, by enlarging them, 
makes the taker of the drug believe that 
he has overcome his slimness. In time, 
it depends largely on the person and the 
quantity of drug taken, the now comfort- 
able plump person finds himself a victim 
of fatty degeneration. Everyone is sorry, 
and no one thinks to trace the cause back 
to the days when the victim fought with 
poison to gain flesh. 

Various tonics are offered for the tired 
woman or the tired girl; tonics that are 
supposed to put renewed vigor into one. 
What they really do is to cause bad com- 
jlexions, blotched and irritated skin. 
Maken in sufficient quantities, the new 
cures spell out the truth, that there is no 
degradation too low for the patent medi- 
cine victim to reach it. 

Cocaine and Its Work 

Injurious as are all the drugs mentioned, 
there is one drug which, because of its 
frequent use, must be ranked even more 
harmful than these. This is cocaine. A 
cocaine victim is one of the most pitiful 
sights imaginable, and cocaine is the basis 
of most cold cures, and the basis of prac- 
tically every catarrh cure. Every winter 
when the cold and grippe germs start their 
work, the sales o cold cures go saili 
skyward. The victim is partly well an 
reads in an advertisement that some cer- 
tain remedy is a sure cure for catarrh. A 
sum of money is expended, and the treat- 
ment starts. One bottle follows another, 
and so quietly does the deadly cocaine 
work that before the victim is aware of the 
fact the damage is done, and ahead lie 
years of suffering for loved ones, and for 
the victim an existence in some mad house. 

The list might be enlarged, and the de- 
tails of the various cases would be sicken- 
ing. The pon medicine habit is just as 
reprehensible as the drink habit, or the 
habit of smoking numerous cigarettes, 
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In some cases the victim is hardly to be| 


blamed, for ignorance is a the | 


fault of environment. But such an excuse 
is an exceedingly poor one to offer today. 
There has been much legislation regarding | 
patent medicines, and each manufacturer | 
of a patent medicine is forced to print on 
the label just what the bottle contains. 
It is this label which should help in the 
ght against the patent medicine habit, 
aa it should be the duty of every man and 
voman to study the label, and learn the 
effects of the various drugs listed. Your 
family physician will help you to do this, | 
nd the dictionary will also be of assistance. 
You don’t depend on casual advice and 
ial reading for your material welfare; 
don’t allow such advice to sway you in 
things purely physical. The patent medi- 
cine habit is about as bad a habit as can 
be acquired; don’t let it fasten itself on 
you. 


fFiiauet tee 


Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and be sure 
and sign your name. Unsigned uestions will not be 
answered. No names will be pu lished. Those de- 
siring personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 








A Texas subscriber writes: “‘Now that 
war is approaching and we are surrounded 
with soldiers what should our attitude 
be toward them? How should a_lady 
meet them? Should she introduce herse 
or just carry on & conversation in a general 
way? When a gentleman leaves after a 
cali, should the = hand him his coat 
and hat, or should he wait on himself? 
When one is with a crowd and they desire 
to partake of cold, soft drinks, is it im- 
pol lite to refuse if one does not wish for 
any? 

A girl does not introduce herself to 
strangers. If you are introduced by 
friends, you should conduct yourself just 
as you would in meeting anyone. Re 
cause the man is a soldier does not alter 
the situation in the least. When leaving 
a man should get his own wraps, unless 
there is a servant to do so for him. If 
you are the only one in the crowd who 
does not care to drink, it would be selfish 
to endeavor to change the plan on your 
own account. Go with the rest and en- 
deavor to take some of the refreshments 
offered to avoid appearing neglected. 

A Pennsylvania reader asks: “How 
should knives and forks be placed on a 
table? Also sugar bow] and spoon-holder? 
If a person serves a guest with a piece of 
pie, what should he be given to eat it with; 
spoon, knife, or fork? 

The knife and fork should be placed 
about an inch from the edge of the table, 
the knife on the right side of the plate w ith 
the sharp edge toward the plate, the fork 
on the left with the tines turned up. The 
spoons are —— to the right of the knife, 
the one to be used first being placed far- 
thest from the plate. It is not customary 
_ the present time to use spoon-holders, 
but rather to place the spoons as I have 
described. Set the sugar and creamer 
so that the one who serves the coffee may 
pass it, or if the table is long, place a sugar 
and creamer at each end of the table. If 
the coffee is brought on at the end of the 
meal, the sugar and cream may be served 
from the side at the same time. 
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Around your car, in 
the garage —a can of 


Old Dutch 


comes in handy 












Psa makes On work NA 


y easier for the farmer's wife. | 
i= Ithubricatesexactly right any part vis 





of asewing machine, cream separa- 
tor, milking machine, churn and Cia 
other light mechanisms. Saves wear on 
ings. Prevents repair bills. Makes old 
machines run like new and makes new machines stay new. 
Also use 3-in-One to make Dustless Dusters and Polish Mops 
cheaply, quickly. Use it for cleaning and polishing fine furniture. 
Use it for preventing rust or tarnish on any metal surface. 

Use it for 79 purposes. Our 3-in-One Dictionary 

tells about them all and we'll be glad to send ht. 
FREE Dictionary and a sample of 3-in-One. Simply write 
your name and address on a post card and mail it to us, 


3-in-One is sold by all stores in bottles, 10c, 25c, 50c. 
In Handy Oil Cans, 25c, 


Three-in-One Oi] Company 
42-EXW Broadway 
New York 
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Pie is always eaten with a fork. 

An Ohio reader asks: ‘What is the best 

way to ask a girl friend if you may take 
her home from a party?” 

It is hard to give stilted phrases that | 
may be used upon occasions of this kind. | 
Simply ask in a courteous manner, if you | 
may take her home at the end of the even- | 
ing.—Bertha Averille. 
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Clean windows in winter by wiping off | 


with a cloth wrung from kerosene. ing loses many valuable opportunities for saving time and money. 





The farmer*who neglects to read the advertisements in Successful Farm- 
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COMMON SENSE BALANCED MEALS 


By EDITH CHARLTON SALISBURY , 





ERY few housekeepers nowadays can 

fer the excuse that they cannot serve 

balanced meals because they have 
heard nothing about food values and bal- 
anced rations. The subject is more or less 
familiar in every home, tho it is true too 
that the knowledge has not always been 
presented, or applied, in the most prac- 
tical way. One need not go very deeply 
into the study of scientific feeding in -or- 
der to be able to serve a balanced dietary 
every day in the year. 

For general purposes foods may be 
classified in this simple manner: 

1. Animal (or protein) 

Function to build tissue 
Vegetable (or carbohydrates) 

Function to produce energy. 

3. Fruits (or tonic foods) 

Function to stimulate digestion and 
cleanse the ntestinal tract. 

4. Fats and oils 
Function to produce heat. 

5. Water, most important of foods 
because it assists all others to do 
their work. 

Each meal in order to be balanced 
should have in it some tissue-building 
food, a little fat, a little sugar, some starch 
and some mineral matter. Liquid is 
necessary to make these foods soluble. 
The amount required of these different 
classes can be simply stated as one part 
of tissue, or cell building, material to five 
or more parts of heat, energy and mineral 
foods. In other words one part of lean 
meat, or its equivalent, which may be 
eggs, milk, cheese, beans or nuts, should 
be served with five parts of bread, butter, 
and potatoes, together with some green 
food. 

The greatest fault to be found with the 
bill of fare presented in the average 
American home is that it is likely to be 
too rich in tissue building material or 
have considerably more sugar and fat 
than necessary, and it very often lacks 
mineral matter. 

Until recently very little thought was 
given to the body’s need for the foods that 
are found in fresh fruits and vegetables of 
all kinds. These are mineral salts and 
acids which furnish nutriment for the 
bones and teeth, keep the blood pure and 
the entire digestive tract clean. Another 
reason for their generous use in summer is 
that on account of the large amount of 
water, salts and acids which they contain, 
they keep the system cool. During the 
whole life there is no more important food 
material to include in the bill of fare than 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and yet it is 
the one class of food material; which is 
most frequently found lacking o,2 the farm 
table. The garden and orchard which 
should always be an important part of 
every farm or ranch should be conducted 
in such a way that it will supply at least 
one fresh fruit or vegetable every day in 
the year; there are few if any sections in 
this couatry where at least that amount 
of variety cannot be obtained. 

The system craves a heating diet in 
cold weather and the fats, sugars and 
meats are 


to 


necessary for heat producing 


; 


| 


| and the bill of fare should be balanced by 


| furnished from cream and butter, eliminat- | 


| mild flavored meats and white 


| parponss; but the winter diet should not 


jenergy and the tissue 





ye used exclusively the year round. 
During the summer fresh vegetables, 

fresh fruits, melons and similar foods in 

season should predominate in the diet 





their use. But little heat producing food | 

is required in hot weather and it can be 

ing largely the fat meats and rich gravies. | 

Rice, wheat, cereals, bread, and a small | 

amount of sugar will give the necessary | 

building material | 
at this time would better be supplied by | 
fish, omit- | 

ting pork, beef, mutton and other more | 
stimulating meats until cold weather. 

By adding bread and butter and one | 
relish the following menus represent simple | 
balanced meals containing all the food 
principles and adequately supplying all the 
needs of the body. Substitute other foods 
similar in character and you will obtain | 
variety to satisfy indefinitely. 

Dinner Menus 

Hamburg steak, potato puff, 
mixed vegetable salad (car- 
rots, peas, string beans), baked 
apples. 

Beef loaf with tomato sauce, 
popetens, buttered cabbage, 
y»aked apple pudding. 

Prime rib roast with brown gravy 
and browned potatoes, creamed 
turnips, lettuce and onion salad, 
prunes stuffed with cream 
cheese, oatmeal wafers. 

Breakfast Menus 

Baked apn, oatmeal and cream, 
crisp bacon, toast. 

Fresh fruit, bacon and eggs, 
toasted rolls, apple sauce. 

Broiled mackeral, baked potatoes, 
toast. 

Sliced oranges, omelet, waffles, 
with maple syrup, coffee. 

A little necator ov A or Jam may be 
added to each menu.—Edith C. Salisbury. 


ARKANSAS FRUIT CAKE 

In the following recipe the preserved 
fruits to be rom in every good house- 
keeper’s storeroom, are substituted for the 
expensive dried and candied fruits which 
make the more common fruit cakes so 
high priced. 

wo c. blackberry preserves, substitute 
for currants, 2 c. cherry preserves, sub- 
stitute for raisins, 1 c. straw berry or pear 
preserves, substitute for figs, 44 c. dried 
apricots, substitute for candied lemon 
peel, 4% c. dried apples, substitute for 
candied ginger, 1% c. dried peaches, sub- 
stitute for orange peel, }4 lb. citron, 2 c. 
sugar. 1 c, nuts pean 2c. butter, 5c. 
sifted flour, 9 eggs, a a i tsp. 
each baking soda ym cream of tartar 
dissolved in warm water. 34 tsp. each nut- 
meg, allspice, and cloves, % c. coffee, 4 
c. fruit juice, any kind. 

Strain the syrup from the preserves, 
cut apricots, ches and apples into tiny 
pieces, sprinkle well with sugar and flour. 
Shred fine the citron, cut nuts fine and 
sprinkle with flour. Cream butter and 
sugar well, add yolks of eggs, well beaten. 
Mix spices with a little flour and add to 
butter, sugar and egz mixture. Dissolve 
soda and cream of tartar in a little warm 
water. Pour into batter and stir for a 
few minutes. Gradually add the flour 
and liquid until all are mixed thoroly. 
Add preserves, then dried fruit, nuts 
hentiad citron. When well mixed add 
the beaten whites of eggs. This reci 
makes two good sized cakes.—Mrs. H. B. 


In pressing pate skirts pin the plaits 
to the ironing board, then stretch slightly 
with the left hand at the waistband, while 
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THE TWO LITTLE MOUNDS 


(Continued from page 77) 


taking his things and he discharged us. 
We were lucky not to have been sent to 
jail for it. After that we drifted about, 
getting money anyway we could until the 
police got after us and arrested some of 
the gang. The rest of us got away, but for 
the last three weeks I have had a detective 
at my heels. Yesterday, I landed in Cen- 
terville and started to walk across coun- 
try. But the storm came up and I was 
soon lost. I wandered around until I got 
so tired I could scarcely stand and then— 
I guess you found me then. 
“I'm mete I blundered in upon you the 
I did. You have been real kind to me 
pe I don’t want to cause you any trouble. 

He slowly extended his hand. 

“I—I want to thank you and say good- 
bye. ” 

Graydon seized the outstretched hand 
in a firm grip 

“Come over here to the window. I have 
— to show you.’ 

Graydon drew aside the curtain at the 
kitchen window and pointed to the little 
mounds. 

“Many years ago, we had a little boy 
and a little girl. We loved them very 
dearly, more than we should, perhaps, 
for one day an accident took both of them 
from us. We put them out there in the 
grove where we could see their beds and | 
sort of look after them, for they were all | 
we had. We hope that if they had lived 
to grow up, they would have been a good 
man and a good woman and we have tried 
to live to be the kind of folks they would 
have wanted us to be, if—if they weren’t 
out there. ‘The world is a hard old place 
at best and if Harriet and I can drive the 
cares from a fellow creature’s life by any 
act of ours, maybe we would be doing the 
thing they would like to have us do. 

“Harriet and I had quite a talk after 
you went up to bed last night, and we de- 
cided that we would like to have you stay 
here with us, if‘you will. What you have 
just told us can be forgotten and no one 

else need ever know. Will you stay?” 
Bert silently gazed at the two little 
mounds. Finally he turned to Harriet. 

“Do you think they would want me to?’”’ 

he asked wistfully. 
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Over 8,000 authorized dealers are giving this sale—there’s one in 
almost every town who will explain how this new sales plan has 
made special stove values possible, how stove buyers are given the benefits that 
come from vast production and co-operative buying and selling on a large scale. 


Sale Now On—Ends November 15th 


~ + is the time to buy your cooking or heating stove—before this 

Since this sale started, September 15th, thousands of folks 

= found that they could get better value—more for their money. 

See authorized sale dealer in your town—sce how this big merchan- 
event is making possible exceptional stove values. 


Every Stove a “Genuine” Jewel 


This is your opportunity. Every stove in this sale is Ps 
Rangs by the the Detroit Stowe | Works, the largest stove plant_/@ 
in the world, where high qu stoves have been produced for over fifty years. oem 
sell wonderful values—made of Kemi-Test Iron, a metal 
de a test of eles Ibs. one 
an ve many and exclusive features 
ich. Jewel wove las if there ie un lewd! dosh in your town 
Write for Special “Free” Information 
by Before it is too late to take advantage of this ante. write for this interesting 
ten literature that illustrates and describes the “Special Values” offered, that telle 


why Jewel Stoves save fuel and the and many other facts 
that stove buyers should know.” Address . 
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“T’m sure they would,” she replied’ 
gravely. “Won’t you?” 

Bert sprang across the room and seized 

his hat and coat from the peg back of the 





door. He dared not trust himself to 
speak until he had opened the door. 

There he turned. 

“T’ll be ready for that Thanksgiving 
dinner of yours—mother. Come on, dad, 
let’s get the chores done.” 

He ran across the dooryard and paused 
at the gate to stretch out his arms in the 
crisp winter air. The hills and fields were 
buried under a thick carpet of snow, but he 
knew that that little patch of trees over 
there would put on their fresh n coats 
— a few months, while within their 

branches, birds would compose sweet 
melodies as they builded their summer 
homes. Then, he could smell the rejuve- 









nated earth as he watched the mellow 
one turn under the plow and see the 
aly gov of the young corn as the 
ten on came up to bathe in the sun- 
light of the coming spring. 


All this he knew would happen and the | 


mere thought that he would be a part of it 
all brought a happy glow to his cheeks. 

This was a Thanksgiving day he would 
long remember and as he threw down the 

hay for the horses and watered the stock, 

his pulses throbbed to the tune of an 
ancient melody. All his life he had won- 
dered Just what the Pilgrim Fathers meant 
when they set aside one day of the year to 
give thanks to a bountiful Providence. 

Now he knew, for his own heart was burst- 








ing with gratitude to the couple who had 
shown him that the world was not a thing 
of poverty and crime and hate, but a treas- 
ure-chest of faith and truth and love. 





DETROIT The largest stove plant in the J CHICAGO 
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HOLIDAY NEEDLEWORK 


Useful Christmas Suggestions 


HE tatted may have about the house, or of chambray, 
we | | crash or ribbon. The foundation consists 

———~! lof two pieces, each 5% by 13 inches, with 
|two pockets each 2 inches high by 51% 

) |inches wide, one rounded lap 416 by 1% 
inches, one rounded lap, 244 by 1 inch 






Garland Edg- 
ing show n be - 
low makes very ef- 
fective trimming 
for doilies, pillow 


cases and other lin- and the scissors pocket 144 inches square, 

en gifts. Two. leaves of flannel 34% by 2% inches 
Shuttle thread, one roll of half inch wide cotton tape an 

ring 6ds, p, 6ds, | the fillings. 

close. Spoolthread,ch7ds,p,7ds,p,7ds.| Cut and bind the flaps and pockets as 


Shuttle thread, ring 2 ds, p, 2 ds, p, 2ds, | shown in the illustration, and sew to one 
join to p, of first ring, 2 ds, p, 2 ds, p,| piece of the foundation. Featherstitch 
2 ds, close. Spool thread, * ch, 3 ds, p, | the flannel in place. This is important as 
3ds. Shuttle thread, ring 2 ds, join to| the hairpins are stuck back of the flannel 
iast p of last ring, 2 ds, 4 p with 2 ds,|between the featherstitches. Needles 
betweetts 2 ds. Repeat from * 5 times. | large colored headed pins, three sizes of 
This will nseke 7 rings inall. Spool thread, | safety pins, black and white, small scissors, 
ch 7 ds, joining to second p of ch opposite, black and white hooks and eyes, small 
7ds,p,7ds, Shuttle thread, ring 6 ds, | pearl buttons, a bobbin each of white and 
join to middle p ot Jast ring made, 6 d s, | black thread, with a variety of plain pins 
close. Spool thread, cii-7 4 8, p, 7 ds, p, | complete the filling. Fit the second foun- 
7 ds. Shuttle thread, ring 2 8, p, 2d, | dation and bind both together with the 


is easily carried in purse or bag.—H. K. 


NARROW FAN EDGING 

Use thread of any desired size; thé Ener 
the thread the narrower and daintier the 
lace will be. It will make dainty edging 
for children’s garments or for trimming 
undergarments, etc. 

Ch. 3, join to form a ring, ch. 3, de. 2, in 
the ring. Ch. 2; de. 3 in the ring, ch. 3, 
turn. Second row—De. 1 on each of next 
2 de., de. 3 over 2 ch., ch. 2, de. 3 in same 





Spool thread, ch 3 ds, p, 3 ds. Shuttle 
thread, ring 2 ds, 5 p with 2 ds between, 
2 ds, and close. Spool thread, ch 3 d s, 
p, 3 ds. Ring like last one. Ch 7 ds, 
join to p in ch opposite, 7 ds, p, 7 ds. 
Ring 6 ds, join to middle p of last ring, 
6ds. Ch7ds,p,7ds,p,7ds. Ring 
2ds, p, 2ds, p, 2ds, join to same place as 
last ring was joined, 2 ds, p, 2ds, p, 2ds. 

Continute for length desired.—E. O. 





. mE | 

USEFUL TRAVELING COMPANION | 
This useful companion contains in a place, ch. 3, turn. Third row—Shell in 
small space many of the most necessary | shell de. over de. 6 times, ch. 3, turn 
little articles for use in traveling. It can| pW}, . i eyo i 





shell, ch. 2, skip 2, de. 1, repeat once, ch. 
5, turn. Sixth row—De.‘1 over de. ch. 


ch. 3, turn. Seventh roo—Upper part is 
same as 3d row, ch. 2 tr. er. 9 in space at 
turn in 6th row with 1 ch. between trebles, 
ch. 2, catch in solid point of 4th row, turn 
* ch. 5, sc. 1 over 1 ch., repeat from + over 
each treble, ch. 2, repeat upper part same 
as 4th row.—G. 8. 


DAINTY HANDKERCHIEF EDGING 

With shuttle thread make a ring of 
2ds, 7p with 2 ds between, 2 ds and 
close. With spool thread make a chain of 
2ds,1llp with 2 ds between,2ds. Join 
to 4th p of ring. * Turn work over and 





continue ch. of 3d s, p,3ds. Make an- 


other ring like first. Ch 2 ds, join to first 
p o! ch, containing 11 p. Make 10 more 


t ring. Continue from *.—E. O. 


TEN CENT CROCHET BOOKS 

We are now in position to furnish our 
women readers with a big assortment of 
crochet designs, for we have just pur- 
chased a stock of exceptionally well 
made up booklets on this subject. Each 
pattern described is well illustrated with 
cuts that show up every detail of the de- 
sign and the printed directions are very 
| clearly given. 
| ‘There are four of these books in a set, 
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ye Prepare baby's food 
Ys according to the 
Mellins Food Method 


| 





p, 2 ds, join to same p as last rig-was | tape. Fold and tie with tape. When|} 
joined to, 2 ds, p, 2d 8, p, 2d, close. | closed this measures 514 by 3 inches and 
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Fourth row—De. 1 over de. 8 times, shell | 5 
be made of pieces of colored linens one in shell, ch. 3. Fifth row—Turn, shell in 
& , Cl. O- , C . 


skip 2, de. 1 over de. 3 a in shell, | | 


with ds between ,2ds. Join to 4th p of | 
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ah Albert R. Nicholson 32 
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ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


Put It Anywhere In The House 
The germs are killed by a chemical process 12 
water in the container, which you empty once? 
pom. Apostatety Gaoden, a ae trouble, 
than ashes. oset abso. guaran- j- 

took. Write for full description and price, 
ROWE SANITARY MFG 60.111 oc ROWE BLOG., DETROIT, \ 
Ask and Cold MICK. \ 
‘ 


"runs + PRICE! 
PIANOS §=2 
Direct from factory. Beautiful new 
styles on approval. Big money tak- 
ing orders. Used pianos 
and up. Write for most ° 
liberal offer 

Brown Music Co. 
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3018-9ist Street, CHICAGO 4 








Successful Farming stands squarely back of | 
every advertisement it carries. . 
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WONDERFULLY SIMPLE 


It is natural in all manufactured products that there should be 
agg it in the fore- 
e 


=} one article whose perfection of construction 
=| front of its kind. Time and test have given t 












without electricity. 





its manufacture. Consequently, it is extremely simple 
in its operation and most thorough in its work. 


i——==, Does More Than 
(zB Wash and Wring 
aes 2 aie Theenginehasa belt wheel 


i 
i st . to run cream separator— 
, ice cream freezer—bone 












Just 
a touch of 
the foot 

starts 
this most 
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ideal ser- Kamil grinder—churn—any 
vant at small machinery. Oper- 
its ates on gas or gasoline. 












work, 





Guaranteed For 3 Years 


Py Cheerfully Re- 
funded If Not Satisfied. 
FREE: “The Maytag 
* Laundry Manual” 
is useful to every housewife, 
as it contains expert laun- 
derer’s valuable secrets on 


washing all fabrics, A copy is 
yours free—write for it teday. 


THE regt ti see _— 
There is s Maytag W Dept. 113 ewton, lowa 
de? ee tend craw APE Branches and Wareh a Most Kaaba Cities. 


Cocavishte Megteg Kendal, Waa DEALERS: Write for proposition. 
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Swinging Peversible Wringer = 

its commanding position as the ideal washer forthehome & 
Its designers studied thoroughly —& 

the needs of the exacting housewife before undertaking —& 
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which sells for 40 cents postpaid, or they 
may be ordered separately as follows: —— late in the fall may be used for | tions =e also 
Princess Yoke Book, containing over a | decorative purposes. Perfect ears of corn | small yello 


Almost any of the farm products | this season of the year. Sunflower decora- 
be carried out by using 
w cakes with centers of choco- 


dozen beautiful yoke designs. 10 cents. 
Princess Album of and Inser- 
tions, filled with designs for table scarfs, 
handkerchiefs, pillow.cases, etc., 10 cents. 
Manual of Artistic Crochet, giving di- 
rections for making many unusual and 
beautiful articles, such as pillow tops, bed 
spreads, desi for iefes, etc., 10 cents. 
How To het Cluny Laces. A book- 
let giving concise and ¢ directions for 
making this popular kind of lace to be 
used in yokes, caps, runners, etc., 10 cents. 


THANKSGIVING DECORATIONS 

There is such an abundance of suitable 
material on the farm for decorating the 
Thanksgiving table, that it is not at all 
difficult to make it assume a very festive 
appearance, and with the addition of a few 
“stunts” turn the dinner hour into a jolly 





party for all invited. 


with the husks turned back, polished red 
apples, sprays of wheat, small yellow 
pumpkins, highly colored autumn leaves, 
ames bunches of grapes may all be 
oyed in fashioning a centerpiece for 
well loaded board. An artistic 
bouquet of bittersweet berries, which have 
been opened by the frost, arranged in a 
medium low bowl from which several 
i r portions of the vine are allowed to 
over the cover, contrasts nicely with 
the white table cloth. A small horn of 
plenty, a miniature grape arbor, or har- 
vest scene are easily reproduced. Tin 
baskets of candy corn may be used at cou 
place as favors. autumn leaves 
make excellent place cards with the guests’ 
names written upon them in white ink. 
If flower decorations are preferred, the 
chrysanthemum, sunflower, late blooming 
asters, and daisies are all appropriate for 


and 
emp 
the 


| late frosting, or the yellow pumpkin pies 


may have petal shaped strips of crust laid 
on the top and nicely browned. Small 
individual pies made in this way would be 
a surprise for the children. 
Where it is impossible to get real chry- 
eS qwerty 8 can 
e by the yo e. Arrange 
the artificial doves} fat gilt baskets or 
bowls, but aes keep the centerpiece low. 
To start the fun cut Puritan caps, cuffs 
and collars from white paper and pass 
them around just before sitting down to 
dinner. A guessing contest may be intro- 
duced by hollowing out a pumpkin for the 
centerpiece, filling it with popped corn, 
and cine each one present to guess the 
number of grains contained. Present 
small favors to the winners.. Other forms 
of entertainment can easily be originated 





by the clever hostess.—V. H. D. 
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PUNISHMENT AND CONTROL 


By LONA 


OT long ago a * 2 


Mothers’ Con- 

gress had a 
lengthy discussion on 
the subject of punish- 
ment. Different of- 
fenses and various ways 
of approaching the of 
fender were fully dis- 
cussed, but the follow - 
Ing points were con- 
sidered important 
enough, for every mem- 
ber to copy in the ever 
handy notebook: Don’t 
punish just because you are angry and 
wish to show your vengeance 

Once having settled with the offender, 
drop the subject. 

“Consistency is a jewel.” 
sistent to a child’s faults as you would 
be with your best friend. 

If you and your husbands cannot con- 
trol your own tempers, how about punish- 
ing a child in a beneficial way? 

This is only the substance of the many 
good points copied down to be seriously 
considered in the “after awhile The 
meeting closed with much appreciation 
and thanks for help received. 

tack down the long avenues of time, 
centuries ago, even unto the beginning 
of time, punishment has been considered 
a necessary evil of mankind. Natural 
and unnatural ways have been resorted 
to, but with the present day advance- 
ment of education and training theories 
are hanging. 

Our government has done away with 
the public whipping post and the torturous 
stocks, yet it 1s true that many of the so- 
called criminals who are serving terms in 
the penitentiaries are ofttimes unjustly 
punished. So are the children entrusted 
to the care of parents supposed to be law 
abiding citizens. 

People who have made a study of the 
subjec t and have been placed In & position 


Be as con- 


to know, claim that environment and sur- | 


roundings are forces that have much to 
do with making or marring the character 
They admire the truth more than the 
poetry in the following quotation: 
Tis education forms the mind. 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclined.” 
Influence of Environment 

And right here on the subject of edu- 
cation; there exists many sorts and vari- 
eties unknown to our public school sys- 
tem An infant has no knowledge to 
speak of, the years pass swiftly over his 
head and soon he will be prattling the 
language of those around him, he will 
learn to do the things he sees others do 
if they “‘cuss and chew’ he will do like- 
wise; if they sing and stand in a high 
element of life, it will be reasonable to 
expet the same attitude in the child that 
has been thus surrounded. 

Observation and common sense will 
demonstrate that better results in human 
nature come from the leading rather than 
the driving masters. Punishments that 
leave a child sulky, resentful, cowardly, 
and hopeless, are mediums that fall short 
of the high mark intended. Some of the 
worst children the writer has ever known, 
were whipped from one to six times a 
an (dn the other h ind, the most obe- 
dient, polite, helpful children were seldom 
if ever touched with the lash. 

Whipping is considered the lowest form 
of pumshment; the nearest approach to 

1e savage instinct; the taking advantage 
of those unable to resist. Next comes the 

ure sort’ of punishment. Frightening 
a child into behavior endangers the 


is system. Many grown people 
enter darkened rooms and woodlands 
with a idder or uneasy feeling all be- 
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This Fine Flashlight 


Yours for a Favor 
VERYONE about 


the home will many, 
many times greatly need 
one of these fine electric 
flashlights. Just the 
thing to use about the 
house at night when 
looking for anything or 
in the daytime when 
searching for an article 
in a dark closet or in 
the cellar or basement, 
or it is handy when 
reading the incubator 
thermometer, looking 
at the clock or watch, 
ete., ete. Then it is 
very convenient for use 
about the barn, in the 
hay mow, or when har- 
nessing or unharnessing 
a team in the dark, etc. 
And you would appreciate it when driving a 
dark road at night, especially ifanything about 
the harness goes wrong. t is an absolute 
necessity to the man with an automobile. No 
danger of fire or explosion. 

This is as good a flashlight as you can buy 
anywhere. It has a beautiful nickel case, two- 
cell battery and Tungsten lamp. I can make 
the following offer so liberal because I have 
bought several thousand flashlights at the low- 
est possible price. 

My Offer: Flashlight complete, as de- 
scribed above, sent postpaid for two 3-year 
new, renewal or extension subscriptions to 
Succeasful Farming at 50 cents each, or for one 
3-year subscription and 25 cents additional. 


E. T. Meredith, 
3 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


SAVE YOUR 
OLD STOVE 


By Relining it with these 
Putty-Like Bricks 
which harden In the fire 


Costs you nothing if it fails. 








GARDNER 
ee because of a fear in- 
, stilled in childhood. All 
sorts of bogies and evil 
spirits are called upon! 
by some parents instead 
of telling the child that 
a nice dark room is} 
soothing and peaceful to | 
the mind. 
The question of pun-| 
ishment should not be 
entered into too hastily. 
A full analysis both as 
to the why- and the 
wherefore should be con- 
|sidered before dealing severe pain. If| 
uncertain, it is best to let alone. | 
Scoldings, slappings, going hungry, etc., 
are common resorts in the case of bad | 
table manners or rowdyness when com- | 
pany isaround. Try the plan of isolation. | 
Usually the little culprit d es not feel very | 
highly complimented when he must eat 
in the kitchen or remain in some other 
room when companions are visiting. | 
Ofttimes abuse of playmates and un- 
kindness may be overcome by having 
the offender play by himself until lonely. 
Putting the tovs and playthings where 
they cannot be found or used serves to 
keep the appreciation keen, if disorderli- 
}ness abounds. The plan works better 
|than picking up or scolding. Children 
soon ares that they must take care of | 
toys if allowed to use them at all. 
Unnecessary crying, falsehoods, run- 
ning away and the like, are problems that 
most all mothers have to contend with, 
and the plan that works with one child | 
will not work with another. It seems a 
sacred duty that mothers should be for- 
bearing and kind, not calling the child 
to “‘taw” for every little harmless joke 
surplus energy prank, or over vivi 
jimagination. If they do, a resentful, un- 
grateful child will surely be their heritage. | 


THANKSGIVING GOODIES 

Quinces Baked in Cider—Select large, 
fine quinces, and rub very thoroly with a 
coarse cloth, but do not pare or core them. 
Pack them in a baking dish or granite basin, 
half fill it with fresh, sweet cider, cover 
closely and bake for a half day in a moder- 
ate oven. An-hour before they are done 
j}add 1 c. of sugar to 4 quinces and baste 
frequently. There should be about 1 c. 
of the syrup. Add more cider if needed. 
Cut in quarters, remove cores, pour the 
| syrupoverthem and serve cold with cream. 
Banbury Tarts—Take '% c. of raisins, 
| 16 e. of currants, a little currant or other 
| fruit jelly, the rind of 1 lemon and juice of 
1g lemon. Cook the mixture until it 

| thickens and use in pie crust for tarts. 
| Celery Salad—Cut into small pieces a 
bunch of crisp, white celery, adding 2 
chopped, hard boiled eggs, 6 minced 
olives, juice of 1 onion, and 1 pt. of small 
| oysters that have been cooked in their 
ma until plump, and allowed to cool; 
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saver for every home. 
kinds of clot sweet and clean 
without the use of the washboard. 

The Terriff Perfect Washer 
is ae on! guaranteed. Sold direct 
to you. Write for free booklet. Tells 
’ how to get your washer without cost 


mix together with a fork, stirring in, a little 
at a time, 1 pt. of mayonnaise dressing, and 

| serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 
Pumpkin Pie—Cut the pumpkin in 


wT Agents wanted. 
half, remove the seeds and put it im &|| Territf Perfect Washer Oo.. 6! Main St.. Portland, Mich 
dripping pan, skin side up. Bake it in a 


slow oven until all the good can be easily THE MONO X-RAY 


scraped from the rind with a spoon; if it 1O Conts 
| is as brown as nicely baked bread, so much Beso | 
pr better; mash finely, and to 1 qt. add 


14 lb. of butter while hot; when cool sweet- oe. Gee 
le aste. ack ’ q lk . ith this eye glass you can ap- 
) en to taste, add pt. ot milk, sur in the parently see thru cloth or wood, see 
beaten yolks of 4 eggs, 2 tsps. of ginger, | the bones in pe sy. a oe flesh look transpa- 
nw off . : a . - rent. Anoptical illusion. By m 10 cts. stampsor coin. 
I tsp. of nutmeg, add the whites of the eggs | THE ARDEE CO. Box 249, Stamford, Conn. 


jand stir very little after adding them. H Ee rt . 
B ntertainer 


Bake in a quick oven. If cream be used 
| instead of milk, only 3 eggs will be needed. | ! 9. arlor Games, & Comic Recitations, 
Mince Meat—1 \b. of raisins, 1 lb. of | 15 Tricks with Cards. 187 Jokes, Riddles 

. J and Funny Readings, 73 Toasts, 3 Mono- 

currants, 1 lb. of moist sugar, 1 lb. of | @ S, logues, 50 Money Making Reci All 
pared apples, }4 lb. of chopped suet, 2 oz. lac pons, me Gente. die oe a = 
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Victrola | 


The chosen instrument of the world’s greatest artists HI 


The instrument which plays the greatest music is the instrument 
The Victrola is supreme. Its suprem- Ht | 
acy is founded on a basis of great things actually accomplished. | 
It is in millions of homes the world over because it takes into | 
these homes all that is best in every branch of music and enter- Hy | 
tainment. 
The artists who make records exclusively for the Victor are 
the greatest artists in the world. The Victrola tone is the true 
and faithful tone of the singer’s voice and the master’s instru- 
It is for this reason that the Victrola is the chosen instru- | 
ment of practically every artist famous in the world of opera, 
instrumental music, sacred music, band music, dance music, { 
vaudeville and entertainment. 

Go today to a Victor dealer’s 
and listen to this instrument for 
yourself, Hear Caruso or Melba 
or Elman or Harry Lauder or 
Sousa’s Band on the Victrola. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show’ you the 
complete line of Vietors and V 


$400—and play the music you know and like 
best. Write tous for catalogs. 


ictrolas—$10 to 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


ToinsureVictor quality, 
always look for the fa- 
mous trademark, “‘His 
Master's Voice.” It is 
on every Victrola and 
every Victor Record. 
It is the identifying 
label on all genuine 
Victrolas and Victor 
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of candied orange peel, 2 oz. of citron, 
1 oz. of lemon, % oz. of bitter almonds 
blanched, 1 nutmeg, grated, 1 tsp. of 
ground cinnamon, the same of ginger, 
14 tsp. of cloves, the same of allspice, 1 
large tsp. of orange marmalade, the a 
and grated rind of 2 lemons, and a little 
cider to moisten. Put all the ingredients 
nto a large earthenware jar and thoroly 
mix them with the hands, then allow this 
to stand a day or so before using. 

Snow Pudding—\ box of gelatine, 4 c. 
‘old water, 1 c. of boiling water, 1 c. sugar, 
14 ¢. lemon juice, whites of 3 epee. 

Custard: Yolks of 3 eggs, 3 tbsp. sugar, 
a of salt, 1 pt. hot milk, 44 tsp. 
vanilla. 

Soak gelatine in water 15 minutes, or 
until soft, then dissolve in boiling water. 
Add sugar and lemon juice. Stir until 
dianelved; strain and set in ice water to 
cool, stir occasionally. Beat whites to a 
stiff froth; when gelatine begins to thicken 
add whites and beat till very light. When 
nearly stiff enough to drop, pour into a 
mold or beat until stiff uk to hold its 
—— Pile lightly in a glass dish or mold. 
Make a boiled custard with yolks of ones, 
sugar, milk, and a pinch of salt. en 
cool favor with vanilla. If snow is molded 
turn into a dish and pour sauce over it. 
The snow may be turned in a dish two 








inches deep and when hard cut into blocks 
and piled into a pyramid. Blocks of 
lemon jelly mixed with the snow make 
variety. Be careful and mix whites after 
the gelatine is cold. 

Chestnut Dainty—1 Ib. of chestnuts, 1 ¢ 
of cream, % Ib. of sugar, 1 lemon, % tsp. 
vanilla extract, a few drops of red coloring, 
some pink and white sweet wafers, Cut 
a slit across the top of each chestnut, then 
put them into a saucepan with enough boil- 
ing water to cover, boil for five minutes 
and then peel them. Put 2c. of hot water 
into a saucepan, add the sugar and the 
thinly pared lemon rind, bring to a boiling 
point, then add the nuts, boil till the nuts 
are tender. Sift them out of the syrup, 
nound them and rub them thru a sieve. 
Whip up the cream stiffly, then add it 
gradually to the chestnut puree. Sweeten 
to taste and add vanilla, with a few drops 
of red coloring. Heap it up roughly in a 
pretty dish and arrange the wafers round 
the base. 

Half Pound Cake—Cream 1} lb. of but- 
ter and add gradually, while beating con- 
stantly, 14 lb. of sugar, separate the yolks 
from the whites of 5 eggs, beat the yolks 
until thick and lemon colored, then beat 
the whites until stiff and dry and add to 
the first. mixture; then add the grated rind 
of half a lemon, 2 tsp. of lemon juice, 4 





Ib. of flour and \% tsp. of soda. Beat 
thoroly and add 4 Ib. seeded raisins cut in 
pieces and dredged with 14% tbsp. of 
flour, also 4% c. of English walnut meats 
broken into pieces. Turn into a buttered 
and floured pan and bake in a slow oven 
144 hours.—S. E. B. 


A ROMPER HINT 

In spite of bargain prices in ready-made 
rompers, even the very busy mother is 
often obliged to make rompers at home. 
Pieces left from the mother’s pretty 
gingham dresses are often just the right 
size and can thus be utilized. The cool 
day rompers for spring and fall, made of 
wool and cotton mixtures cannot be found 
in many of the stores. The woman who 
must economize in time should cut the 
little garments in a one-piece pattern 
sleeves and body all in one, and instead 
of working buttonholes and sewing but- 
tons on, patent snappers should be used. 
They are very quickly sewed on, incredi- 
bly quicker than the working of button- 
holes. With children who are still wear- 
ing diapers, it is only an instant’s work 
to rip the five or six snappers that 
ieking, e bottom of ~ — r. Witha 
icki squirming child, the snappers 
are much more readily fastened then 

buttons.—C. L. F. B. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write your name and address plainly Any one of our 10-cent or 15-cent patterns will be 
How to Order Patterns and in full. Let us know the correct Premium Offer sent free for securing a 2-year new or renewal su 
number and sise of each pattern you want. Enclose price of pattern and ad- cription to Successful ‘x 4 at 35 cents; or any two lO-cent f patterns =. cy 
Gress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines. Iowa. 3-year subscription at 50 cen 





Cat ] Noti Send 10c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-date 1916-1917 Fall and Winter 
aiog ICC Catalog, containing over 400 Designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Pat- 
terns, as well as the latest Embroidery Designs, also a Concise and Comprehensive Article on Dress- 
making, giving valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 







































































1895—Dolly’s Wardrobe. This very attractive 1807—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Mey be made with | 1866—Ladies’ Dress. With removable chem- 

set of clothes, comprises a simple one-piece dress, a | sleeve in either of two lengths. hite handker- | isette. This design will be nice for taffeta, serge, 

waist, petticoat, drawers, and a cape. The pattern | chief linen was used in this instance, with frills net poplin. broadcloth, faille and gabardine. The waist 

is cut in five sizes for dolls: 18, 20, 22, 24 and 26 | pink batiste for trimming. This design is good also ngthened over the back to join the skirt, with 

inches in length. Price 10 cents for taffeta, tub silk, crepe, batiste, pique, madras | plaited extensions at the seams. The pattern is cut 
1863—Ladies’ One-piece Dress. With sleeve | andlawn. The pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, | in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and inches bust 

in either 7 two _ Bt ay fulness is —= by | 40, 42 eS ee yo yo measure. Price 10 cents. 

a belt at the waistline he fronts are cut to form 1876— ji style is or aid —Skirt—. tract 

a panel over the center. The pattern is cut in | velvet, taffeta, serge, gabardine, velour, novelty ge Fy 1871 Veep Atte —_ 

six sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- | and mixed suiting. The waist is finished in blouse | 99 99 294, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. The 


ure. Price 10 cents. style, and has deep pockets added over the skirt | \ ai, tern sises: 
1841—Boys’ Blouse. With yoke in square or lelning. The pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, | 4 ph wr bo Hy en + poy 
inted outline, and with two styles of collar. | 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents. | patterns. 10 cents for each pattern. 
Madras, cambric, linen, linene, silk, soisette, 1875—-A Popular Coat Suit for the Growi P 1882—Ladies’ Kimono. Figured or plain cre 
flannel and pique are good for this model. The | Girl. The coat is cut with simple front closing an Japanese toweling, silk, lawn, batiste, noes _ 


front is finished with a box plait. The sleeve is in | has a broad sailor collar. The skirt has ample ful- 

shirt style. Pattern is cut in five sizes: 6, 8, 10, | ness. The pattern is cut in four sises: 8, 10, 12 and challie are admirably —— = r=) more 

12 and 14 years. Price 10 cents 14 years. Price 10 cents. The back ————s ryt ay Ay yoke e 
1867—Girls’ Dress. With panel portions, and 1864—Girl’s Dress. Sleeve may be made in pattern for this yt e ~ in six gem: 

sleeve in either of two lenghts. Linen, linene, drill, | either of two lengths. Serge, gabardine, galatea, | 24, 35, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches measure. frice 

voile, crepe, mixed suiting, shepherd check, oarge, gingham, chambray, linene, linen, lawn, le, we on i 3 bein 


taffeta, velvet and corduroy are all attractive cheviot, mixed an laid suiting are nice for this 
The pattern P cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 | This style is especially suitable for soft fabrics, such 


this model. The closing is at the center of the front | style. 

panel. The pattern is cut in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 | and 14 years. Price 10 cents. as voile, gabardine, nun’s veiling and satin. The 

and 12 years. Price 10 cents 1855—Girl’s Dress, with Bloomers. The dress | sleeve may be in wrist length, finished with a band 
1901—A Set of Utility B. Shoe bag, laun- | may be made without the yoke, and the sleeve | cuff and frill, or in elbow length, with a flare cuff 

dry bag, and traveling case. = these serviceable | finished in wrist or elbow length. The pattern is cut | extension. The pattern is in three sizes 16, 18 and 

models one could use cretonne, rubberized or plain | in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Price @ cunte. 20 years. Price 10 cents. 

sateen, ticking, drill, denim, crash or twill. The 1881—A ‘Practical 1835S—A Fashionable Skirt Model. The 

bags could be embroidered and finished with | model is made to slip over the head and di closed pattern has deep tucks at the front and plait ex- 

scalloped flops or bound with ribbon tape. The | in front with lacing thru eyelets. The pattern is cut | tensions at the k panel. It is cut in six mses: 

three Sem are furnished in this pattern and are cut | in three sizes: small, medium and Price 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. 








in one size only. Price 10 cents 10 cents. Price i0 cents. 
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All women are invited to state their views 
on any subject they see 


or criticisms 
fit, and we will publish as many 
Fcmainn he tvisbeny onapeaalte: 
sinno 
expressed herein. 


ONE COUNTRY GIRL’S EXPERIENCE 
I am sending to you farmer girls a true 


story thru 
+ F.’s opens, in the ho that the farmer girls| either reading, ing, sewing, for the milk 
who resolve to be city girls some day may see this at on nel and wil 


story, ch their plans, and resolve to stay on the 
“Dear Old Farm” with father end mother 
I had always lived on the farm but resolved to be 


an I always loved my books, 
and resolved to be ————— more than a mere 
farmer's wife. At seventeen I had finished a busi- 
ness course and was hunting a tion as steno- 
apher. At last I secured a position with M— & 
ot They had a large business and employed hun- 
| of girls, . = I was a mete walt in oe large 
‘orce. During the winter mon got alo ne. 
But, Oh! those hot summer months. I a 
to my full freedom on the farm during the hot 
days, but there I must sit all day at my machine, 
slicking, clicking. I was ambitious, and tho my 


sal was and my room was in a crowded 
Ceouitas house, I did not mind. 

I kept my position two years, during which time 
my was raised. My heart was in my work, 
and I gave them the best I had, tho I received in 
return such a Yi ty sum of dollars and cents. I 

le to save anything worth mention- 
tng. My board and clothes ing everything. 
During my third year, I had a nervous break down. 
The doctor ordered quiet and rest, but I was home- 
less, friendless and almost penniless, and a vacation 
sounded mockingly to me then. What would have 
happened if an elderly lady whom I had rescued 
from a group of insulting boys once had not come 
to my aid, Ido not know. She wanted a companion 
and secretary; if I cared to go to the country. 
‘Perhaps it would not be so nice after the city,” 
she apologized, but it sounded like a dream to me, 
too good to be true. 

We went. I got back to nature on the farm. 
The quiet, and healthy air of the country was 
heavenly to me. The roses came back to my pale 
cheeks, and the laughter to my lips. 

Later my employer sent me a letter offering me a 
much larger salary. Did I go back? I rather guess 
not. The country for me after my sickness. I 
grew young again under the tranquil skies, with 
the flowers blooming in profusion. Today I am a 
happy farmer's wife. Hubby and I think 8. F. is 
just grand. We would not exchange our farm house 
for the grandest mansion inthe city. We are teach- 

ng our adopted son to love the , and he de- 
clares he is going to be a farmer. 

Ob! you farmer girls that think farm life is hard, 
{ advise you not to try the city. God’s country is so 
much better than the busy, wicked city. It is all 
right for a visit, but not for a anent home. 
Stay with father and mother on the dear old far 
for from Le gerne! I know it to be more healthf 
and so much better in many ways.—C. D., Ohio. 


Ss. F. EXCELS IN EVERYTHING 

We have received your paper for almost four 
years and like it better than any other farm paper 
we have ever taken. I am delighted to see the 
fancy work and wish you would have more of it, 
tatting and knitting too. We farm wives enjoy a 
little such work at times. 8. F. excels in every- 
thing ~ I know it will in fancy work.—Mrs. 

1, Mont. 


CLEANING VINEGAR CRUET 
I enjoy reading your “Squibs” very much. In 
your last I saw a direction how to clean a vi 
cruet. Well just for fun, you take one very badly 
stained and put in a couple of tab uls of 
common househ ammonia and see what it will 
do.—Mrs. F. F. M., Fila 


TEACHER FINDS VALUE 
I wish to thank you for sending me 8. F. I find 
it a very readable farm magazine, full of the latest 
and most practical information. Many things 
that I see in its pages I gladly pass out to others.— 
M. E. D., Instructor in Agr. 


A SATISFIED READER 
8. F. pleases me entirely. It is all right on taxa- 
tion, public ownership, booze, the boys and girls, 
life on the farm, etc. It has a kind, wholesome 
spirit. The front cover pictures are inimitable and 
8 joy forever. Such an unspeakable improvement 
on sO many Magazine covers.—R. M. We , Cal. 


TO GET UP EARLY OR LATE 

In the winter, after the fall work is done, is the 
farmer's rest time. During the months of Novem- 
ber and December, the butchering is done and thru 
the rest of the winter there is nothing for him to do, 
but the chores, morning, noon, and night. 

But how about the farmer's wife? Is her work 
easier? Does she have arest time? It may be with 
come house wives, but with others it is almost the 
hardest part of the year. Why? Because many of 
the husbands will not get up, until so late, that it is 
impossible for the wife and mother to do very 
much of the necessary housework in the forenoon, 
the children often eating their breakfast before 
their elders, in order not to be late to school. 

I know of one woman, and she is not slow, who 
all thru this winter will have to work all day long 
nearly every day, to get the regular house work done. 


ble for the views round of housework. This is the life of many a 


cit leome day. At fourteen I graduated f | 
s ty  &, o n I gradua' rom | 


Gnment & 


impossible to get it done, and there seems to be n° 
time to doit. I am writing of a household wherein 
the farmer will not get up until eo late nothing can 
be accomplished by the ife but the regular 


farm wife in the winter. 

hen the cows are milked so late in the morning, 
oy must not be milked until quite late at night 
and thé evening is spoiled for the housewife for 


must be put thru the separator, pails and milk 
| thi washed, and many nights it is eight o’clock 
| or after before the wife is done for the day. She is 
| then too tired to care to read or sew. 
I know many farm wives have the same experi- 
ence. I would like to hear from someone on this 
subject. It has been said, “that no one works 
harder than the farmer—except his wife.”’—A 
Farm Wite. 


LIKES HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 
Mamma and papa like your paper fine and 
always read it first of all when we get the papers 
I am a little girl twelve years old, and I enjoy it 
fine, especially the Home Amusement page and 
P . I like school very much and had rather 
ave school than vacation. I am in the seventh 
grade.—Lela Bristow. 


NON-SACCHARINE SORGHUMS 
IN COOKING 

For the benefit of those who grow 
kafir, milo, and feterita, we give a few 
recipes which are wholesome and good, 
and will help make a market for the 
enormous crops of these grains grown in 
Oklahoma and Kansas. 

For waffles, muffins, and pancakes it is 
pest to use equal parts of wheat flour with 
kafir flour, which contains no gluten. 
Pancakes served on dining cars are made 
as follows: 24 kafir flour, 144 wheat flour; 
3 tsp. baking powder to 1 qt. of dry 
flour; 4 eggs, a little salt and sugar; 
sufficient milk to make 3 or 4 aqts., of 
batter. Add % ec. of maple syrup (or 
other syrup if you have no maple). Let 
batter stand over night. 

Mrs. A. T. Steinel has made excellent 
muffins after the following recipe: 2. c. 
kafir flour, 1 c. wheat flour, 1 tbsp. sugar, 
1 level tsp. salt, 2 eggs beaten separately, 
1 piece butter size of large walnut, 2 
heaping tsp. baking pwder; add 1 pt. of 
sour milk in which \% tsp. baking powder 
has been dissolved. Batter must be thin. 

Dr. Charles K. Francis, Chemist, Okla- 
homa experiment station gives the fol- 
lowing recipes, using feterita: 

Feterita Breakfast Food, (Quantity for 
six persons). 1 qt. cold water, 1 tsp. 
salt, 14 scant c. of feterita meal. Mix well 
and bring to a boil, while stirring oc- 
casionally to prevent burning. Keep at 
the boiling point at least thirty minutes. 
Sweeten with sugar and serve with cream 
or rich milk. 

Boston Brown Bread, (Quantity four 
loaves). 1% c. feterita meal, 1 c. rye 
meal, 1 c. molasses, 14% c. graham flour, 
234 ¢. sour milk, 1 heaping tsp. soda, 1 c. 
chopj °d raisins. Mix well, fill 1 Ib. 
baking powder cans two-thirds full of 
batter. Put covers on cans and steam 
four hours. This may be done in a large 
kettle. The water should not be too 
deep; if it reaches one-half the height of 
the can it will be enough. 

Fetcrita Oatmeal Cookies.—1 egg, } c. 
thin cream, % c. fine oatmeal, % ec. 
wheat flour, 1 tsp. salt, }¢. sugar, ‘Me. 
milk, 144 c. feterita meal, 2 level tsps., 
baking powder. Beat eggs until light, 
add sugar, cream and milk. Then add 
oatmeal, meal, baking powder and salt, 
mixed and sifted. Toss on a flour board, 
roll, cut in shape and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Golden Feterita Bread.—*%{ ec. feterita 
meal, }c. sugar, 4 tsp. salt, l egg, 1 3c. 
flour, 5 level tsp. baking powder, 1 c. 
milk, 1 or 2 tsp. melted butter. Mix and 
sift dry ingredients. Add milk, eggs well 
beaten and butter. Bake in a shallow 
buttered pan in hot oven twenty minutes. 
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< beautiful pats 





yoke at the top 


waist measure and 87 y 
to 44 skirt length;also 
to fit missesand small (| 
or shortwaisted ; 
women, sizes 82 
88 bust measure, | 
23 to 23 waist 
meascre and 87 to 
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inches long. It 
fe lined with Sol 
eatin, guaranteed 
to wear as long as 
the cost. Black 
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WE pay all mail or express charges 
to your town and we guarantee to 
please you or refund your money 
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Try popping kafir. It is sweeter than 











Wash day is a dreaded day, because it is almost 


popcorn and softer.—A. 8. | fe 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 





MAKING TIME SPIN and fourth three. Each player was to 
As a general thing time spins away all | keep account of his points on the back of 
too rapidly for most of us, but there are | his card. After recording scores, the head 
hours when time drags and we long to lend player at each table would signal for all 
it wings. Such hours come to a hostess|tops at that table to start again and 
when she finds herself trying to entertain | another count would be made. 
a group of guests of varying ages and | At the end of ten minutes the hostess 
tastes. | signaled for all in the room to stop playing. 
It may be you have been such a hostess;| Then partners at each table added their 
if not, may be you will be. At any rate/ scores and the couple having the highest 
[ am going to tell you how one little woman | score would place a sticker on the front of 
made an evening literally spin away for a| their cards and move on to the next table. 
whole group of us, to the accompaniment | After all had moved and changed partners, 
of shouts of laughter and excited effort. | the signal was given and the spinning 
Our whole family, father, mother, | continued. 
children and the school teacher, were in-| We were so hilariously happy over the 
vited over to Mulvihill’s one winter even- | fun of it, that it didn’t seem possible we 








ing to help celebrate Mr. Mulvihill’s 
birthday. There were sixteen of us in the 


two households. 


Mrs. Mulvihill is the cleverest little 


woman for planning happy times for every- 


body that I have ever met. We had sucha 


thoroly good time that I am going to tell 


you in exact detail of that evening's enter- 
tainment, that you may be able to try the 


experiment for yourself. 


colored string in the corner of each. There 
were four cards with red string, four with 





| parties were not wholly things of the past. 
After we had taken off our things and | ) M. 

were all warm and comfortable, Mrs. Mul- | 
vihill passed some cards with bits of | 


had played an hour and a half when Mrs. 
Mulvihill told us to figure up our scores. 
This we did by counting each little colored 
sticker as five points. 
Six year old Dan tied with Mr. Mulvi- 





hill for the first prize which was a dishpan | jj 


full of popcorn balls. They generously 
shared this with the rest of us and we went | 
home delighted that old fashioned spinning 


—} 


4e 


DAINTY SEWING COMPANION 
An acceptable 
remembrance for a 


friend| of any age, 
would be this use- 
ful companion to. 
pin to her belt. The 
daintiness of the 
white bone rings, 
of which one dozen 
are required, the 
soft silk ribbon of 
one’s favorite 
shade, the familiar 
implements of wo- 
man’s most inti- 
mate occupation, 
make the article a 
welcome gift. 

The _ stiletto, 
glove mender 
stocking darner and 
thimble are of a 
composition, which 
comes in white, 
light blue or pink. 
With the white any 


blue, four with yellow, and four with green. 
We each took a card and wrote our name 
onit. She then brought into the room four 
small tables which she decorated with 
broad strips of colored paper to match the 
strings in the corner of the cards. We 
were then told to sit at the tables. The 
ones with red strings at the red table, the 
blue strings at the blue table, etc. After 
we were seated Mrs. Mulvihill placed a 
good sized dinner plate in front of each 
of us. On each plate was a peg top. 

The Mulvihill “~ had made these from 
empty spools by whittling off one end of 
the ~ Ae (Fig. 1) and driving a hard wood 
peg thru it, then sharpening the protruding 
end of the peg to a smooth blunt point and 
leaving enough of the peg above the spool 
to be grasped by the thumb and fore finger 
for a strong twirl by the spinner. When 
finished the top looked like Fig. II. To 
carry out the color scheme the tops had 
been dyed; red for the red table, blue for 
the blue table, etc. In the center of each 
table was a pencil and a little dish full of of thedaintyshades 
colored stickers. of yellow, Nile green, lavender, blueorpink 

After we were seated we were told that} may be used. With the pink or blue, a 
the players facing each other were to be| deeper tone of the same shade or white 
considered as partners, but that every| ribbon is a pleasing combination. Two 
time we changed from one table to another | yards of No. 3 ribbon is needed. Of this 
we must change partners. We were then| one yard makes the two rosettes and the 
told to take the tops and at a signal from | remaining yard is divided into six parts; 
the hostess, we were to spin them on the | one each for the holders of the five article 
plates. Each table was to play independ-| and one for the rings. Finish with a large 
ent of the other tables till the hostess | size safety pin sewed securely to the back of 
upping a bell. The counting | of the top rosette.—H. K. 








signaled by t 
was to be done in this way. The four ———_—_——— 
players must start to spin at exactly the OUR MUSIC OFFERINGS 
same time; the one whose top stopped We are going to list songs which are 
first made no count, the one whose top| within the range of the singer of ordinary 
t, third two, | ability and will specify if we can supply 
any piece in more than one key. The range 
will be given. Medium will be sent unless 
_ high or low is marked on such pieces as 
————— are high, medium and low. We will grade 
the instrumental music, with the exception 
of the popular numbers, which are usually 
from grade three to four. 
| All numbers are just as described, so do 
|not hesitate to order, for you will be 
ee | pleased with every number listed. Return 
g privileges will not be granted under any cir- 
—S==— ; cumstances. If by mistake at this office 


——_——_—4 


stopped second made one coun 
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Nov., 1916 





The “Wear-Ever” Pan 


Bake without turning the pan. Aluminum 


| ware heats evenly—-every cake 
d you have puffy, brown popovers. 
Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


es quick- 


W rite for booklet“ The * Wear-Ever’Kitchen™” 


ve 


me der ahiek Lendiecs  ocntn te tneedented teal 
satisfied. Offer good until Dec, 20, 1916, only. aad | 
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LIGHT YOUR HOME 
BRE AY Set 


T 1c 
00 candle 
power light from common Kerosene. 
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4 wrong piece of music is sent you, keep 
t and we will send the piece you ordered. 
We will not substitute pieces not ordered. 

Write your name and address plainly. 
{f your music does not reach you within 
1 few days after you send your order, let 
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us know, but in writing state the pieces 
ordered and the date as near as you can 
remember. 

We are not responsible for musie injured | 
or lost in the mails, but will take every 
precaution to have it reach you safely 
and promptly. We are offering better 
music than ever before, and are sending | 
it out from this office to eliminate the 
trouble some have experienced. If you 
write about music not listed in the coupons 
send a two cent stamp for reply. 

Vocal 

One Fleeting Hour, by Dorothy Lee. 
High (e-g), medium (d-f), low (c-e). This 
beautiful ballad is full of expression and 
very melodious, easy to sing, comes with 
violin or cello obligato, altho the accom- 
paniment is so arranged that the song is | 
very effective without the obligato.) 
Beautiful art cover. 

Ireland Must Be Heaven For My Mother 
Came From There, by McCarthy, Johnson 
and Fischer, popular song writers. (c-e). 
This is the latest of all Irish ballads, and is 
the number being so widely advertised. 
The kind of a song that-everyone likes. 

If Ev'ry Star's An Angel, by Berndt. 
(g-e). A song with an easy accompani- 
ment, qupoclelly suitable for a child to 
sing. As we have never listed a child’s 
song, we know you will all want this one. 

Farewell to Thee, (Aloha Oe), by Queen 
Liliuokalani of the Hawaiian Islands. 
(e-d). This peculiar melody is very pop- 
ular now and once heard is never forgotten. 
Song contains both English and Hawaiian 
words. 

Good Bye, by Tosti. (b-e). This song is 
sometimes called Good Bye Summer, and 
the words are very appropriate for this 
season of the year. 

Instrumental 

Perfect Day Waltz, introducing the 
melodies of J Love You Truly and Just 
A Wearyin’ For You, combining in one 
instrumental piece those three well known 
songs by Carrie Jacobs Bond. This is the 
best waltz that has been offered to the 
public for a long time. Beautiful art 
cover. 

Freedom Forever, March-Two Step, by 
Bowen, Grade 3, contains good melody, 
time is unbroken , well suited for marching. 

Sweet Bye and Bye, variations by Spencer. 
Grade 4. This is a beautiful arrangement 
of this familiar old song. 

The Church on the Mountain, by Drum- 
heller, Grade 4. A reverie written in a 
very pleasing harmonious style, contains 
good chord work. 

Goldfish Mazurka, by Heine, Grade 4. 
A snappy piece, the grace notes give it a 
brightness that makes it a favorite with 
both teacher and pupil. 





NOVEMBER MUSIC COUPON 
Order as many pieces as you care to pay for 
Mark X after each piece you order. Write your 
name and address plainly here: 


Name 


RENN. os dnscdidedeteedeank 


Instrumental 
| Perfect Day Waltz, 30 cents. 
Freedom Forever, 10 cents 
Sweet Bye and Bye, 10 cents. 
Church on the Mountain, 5 cente 
Goldfish Mazurka, 5 cents. 

Vocal 
One Fleeting Hour, High, Medium, Low, 320 cts. 
Ireland Must be Heaven, 10 cents. 
If Ev'ry Star’s An Angel, 10 cents. 
Good Bye, 5 cents. 


Farewell To Thee, 5 cents. 
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RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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and does them well. 
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Cleans thoroughly withou 
, gnjurious chemicals. , 
2 Retards the growth of dec# . 
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Morning 
and night — 
particularly at night 
_ brush your teeth with 
Ribbon Dental Cream. On the 
fronts and backs cf the teeth, brush up 
and down, not across) And brush the rope 
(the chewing surfaces) in all directions. Then if 
you have your dentist examine your teeth for hidden 
cavities twice a year you are giving your teeth proper care to help them last 
you a life time. 


Colgate’ s is sold everywhere—or a trial tube sent for 4< in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. 87 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 


Maher: of Cashmere Bouquet Scag Luxurious, Lasting, Refined. A new size at 100. a cake 
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Successful Farming Publishing Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Fasting that they will 


receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- 
ments they may y. on uae of dishonest or unfair treatment on the pert of any advertiser 


ae 








any su to Farming, we shall make careful investigation, and if the 
charges are t dwe tee to the subscriber that a fair and r adjustment of the 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in Sooo arming, either direct 


or through the dealer, you take nochance. Everything advertised in Suc ul Farming is 
by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 

This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
mt of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 

only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it 
be reported to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts 
while they are fresh. Keep this guarantee with your other valuable papers. 

——_ oer 


a 
2 Publisher 


P.S. In order so make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one 
year more than $75,000.00 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this 


guarantee back of it. 


The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years 
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of work and study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated 





by experts in their various lines. It will pay you to study them. 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARM Peciseiece 


NOTE 
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NEWSPAPER under baby’s high-| 


chair at meal time will protect the 

rug or floor and save annoyance. A 
sheet of paraffin paper under the plates of 
little children will do the same for the 
tablecloth. 

Screw a ten cent towel rack of several 
bars to the right hand end of the sewing 
machine on which to hang the different 
parts of the article you are sewing. Noth- 
ing scattered or mislaid then. 

Strong tape laid along the sides of | 
mattresses and sewed firmly at the ends 
makes it much easier to turn them. 

Do not let your work get the upper 
hand. It is not the driving, but the being 
driven, that tires and worries. 

A perfect washing fluid is made from 
one wey of sal soda, one-half pound of 
unslacked lime and borax the size of an 
egg, brought to a boil in fourteen quarts of 
water. Settle, pour the clear liquid off 
in glass jars and use a teacupful to a boiler 
of water, with a little soap, letting clothes 
boil five minutes. 

If a choice must be made, it is better to 
be popular at home than outside of it, 
but it is decidedly best to be popular both 
laces. Most of us need our community 
Samp doveleped. 

If cooked cheese mixtures become 
stringy or curdled, a pinch of soda stirred 
in mya will make them creamy. 

The best, and easiest made mint jelly 
is made by adding a handful of fresh mint 
leaves, on their stems, to eight cups of 
apple juice. Add sugar and jell as usual, 
lifting out the mint stalks when done. 

The velvet bows on a hat need not be 
removed for renovating Heat a curling 
iron hot, wrap with a wet cloth, put inside | 

1 loop, open it and steam and stretch the 
Sons to desired shape and freshness. 

Variety and simple attractiveness will | 
do more for a lagging appetite than 
studied, expensive lavishness. 

In food value, a quart of milk is equal 
to ten eggs or eleven ounces of fat round 
beef 

Snapshot judgments are sometimes all 
right but it 1s a good deal safer to take a 
time exposure. 

Wash the white silk waist in cold, soapy 
water, rinse thoroly, roll up in a towel and 
iron in an hour or two(while still evenly 
damp) with a fairly hot iron. With such 
hs -— & it will stay nice and white until 
worn out, instead of taking on an undesir- 
able yellow tinge. 

Thread will not knot and tangle if put in 
the needle before it is cut from the spool. 
This merely insures threading the proper | 
end, on account of the twist. 

Courtesy is one of the things that is 
never regretted. 

No one is perfect but every one has some 
good qualities and much of your happiness 
depends on your seeing the good qualities, 
rather than the faults, of those about you. 

A piece of lace or fine muslin that needs 
just a little stiffness will turn out better 
if it is dipped in the water in which rice 
has been boiled instead of being starched. 
Iron when nearly dry. 
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| to do for another. 
| A boiler that is dried after using and 
| then is.wiped out with a cloth wet in 
kerosene will not rust. 

If we were always happy and carefree | 
we would not really grow. It és some 
of the shadows of life to make us sym- 
pathetic and human.—Mrs. F. A. Nise- 
wanger. 


DRAWING POWER OF MUSIC 

| If your community is inclined to be 
at all musical, or if there is an organ 
or a piano in nearly every home, you 
will find it an easy matter to get your 
neighbors together for an evening of 
music. I am thinking now of a community 
where I spent many years. For a great 
number of those years, there was nothing 
going on in a social way except the infre- 
quent play parties of the young folks and 
an occasional quilting bee or rag sewing. 
We were rapidly becoming atrophied in a 
social way, for we had grown accustomed 
| to meeting our women neighbors but once 
or twice a year for a few moments, either 
at a funeral, or on the streets of the 
market town. 

I never did know who started the sings, 
but they were an instant and continuous 
success. Once a week, thruout the season 
of the year when the evenings are long 
enough to make it ‘worth while, the 
entire community is invited to meet 
at one of the homes for an evening of 
| music. There are no special invitations; 

if we hear that the sing is to be at a 
| cortade home, we know that we are 
| invited to come. And we come too, dozens 
|of us, with our sisters and our cousins 

| and our aunts; especially do we come with 
| our children. Young folks who would 
| resent most bitterly the presence of a 

| parents at a party, will go cheerfully 

the sings, and will even condescenc to 

hold one of the babies, so that mother 
| can go, too. 

The only entertainment that is provided 
is the music, and after it got a start, the 
community sent away for a set of hymn 
books, so that they might have books 
alike, also learn some new songs. When 
I moved away from there, seven years ago 
they had sung their way thru the third 

set of books, and the sings are still as 
mo ar as ever. 

One of the things that makes them so 
|popular is the fact that no oo 
weparation is necessary. The onl 
foatbnsente permitted are apples, with & a 
proviso in favor of popcorn if apples are 
|searce. So that no one can f eel obliged 
to refuse to entertain the sings on account 
| of the trouble or expense. 

These simple social functions, which 
could be sony accomplished in any com- 
munity, have revolutionized the locality 
where they originated. From that simple 
beginning, a whole phalanx of social joys 
pt sprung, and instead of being an 

regation of individual homes, each 

anaoched in its own problems, the whole 
neighborhood has become a unit, all work- 
ing together for the good of all, like a 
clan of brothers and sisters. —Ada Wort- 
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The test of love is what one is s willing | 
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Waterless Toilet 
3 pur most important thing in a 

country home is perfect toilet 
facilities—Don’t put off the matter 
until tomorrow— when you can 
keep the young folks at home and 
the old folks from danger and ex- 


| posure of outside toilet. 


The Kaustine System is a 

wonderful invention for 

country omes—more 
| modern and sanitary than 
| ¢ity plumbing. 

Complete Chemical Sterilization 
takes place in the Kaustine 
tank. acteriological evidence 
has proved that the results of 
sterilization by Kaustine are 
complete. 

| Aeration and Oxidation are en- 
| sured by the circulation of fresh 
| air in the scientifically designed 
| ventilating system. (See dia- 
gram). 

Write for catalog 'today—state 
whether for home, school or church. 
KAUSTINE CO., Inc. 
Dept. 1128 
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Also CP.R.Bidg.T: to,Ont. / 
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New Gas Generating Coal-Oil 
Lamp. Lowest priced high-grade 
lamp on the market. 

300 Candle Power 


Gives ovary home gaslight—bril- 
itely oa Wonde: 






Cent an Hour 


Low price ap & tn rene of ever? 
house and makes sates 
$45 in 









rite quick for home terri- 
. sample if 
Thomas LampCo., 6671 East St., —_- Ohio 
. White's Weather Prophet 
m™ forecasts the weather 8 to an 
mm 24 hours in advance. 

Not a toy but a scientifically 
constructed instrument, working 
7 automatically. Handsome, reli- 

able and everlasting. 

An Ideal Xmas Gift 
ten of tne Pensar putonnating be oe little ofc 
Rei ool te =$ 
who tome the weather wi cit? | 


Hoetotid tony adatee “eee 


Agents 
| DAVID whith. 1 Dept. 26, 419 EB. sata: 


BOC Sto S12 S00 ben wow: 
Fer Yoar 
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The hosiery trade Is ———e 
Help to meet the huge deman 
ladustrious persons provided with profit’ 
able, all - year - round — ou 
ao Experience distancd 
teria 
Write for particulars, rates of pay, eto. 
Send 2 cents in stamps. 


Auto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc. 
P :147FranklinSt.,Baffalo,.N.Y 
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BETTER THAN MUCILAGE 













Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 




















Against the ideas of many of our neigh- 
boring farmers, we have solved the diffi- 


culty found in keeping our children on} 
They seem to hold to the} 


the farm. 
opinion tnat if their girls and boys are 
kept away from town and town amuse- 
ments, they will have no desire to go to 
them. 

Believing that children are very much 
alike and that they all possess a greater 
lesire for amusement than we often think, 
we try to arrange our time and work so 
hat we cannot only let them share in 
some of the fun in town, but that they can 
how their city friends a good time in the 
ountry. 

It often takes systematic planning of 
our farm work to be able to leave home 
and spend the afternoon in town to watch | 


the greatest moving picture actress in| 


the world, but who isn’t willing to plan 
and to work with redoubled energy if 
there is a real treat in view. 

To be sure when we plan to give our} 
ity friends an old fashioned country | 
linner, it requires much extra hustling | 
to get the churning, the baking, the wash- 
ng, and the ironing out of the way for the 
week, but it ‘is worth the doubled labor. 

One’s whole family can join in these 
pleasures because they can assist with the 
work and share in the amusement. 

We do not make our trip to town just 
an uninteresting shopping expedition, but 
we take the children with us and if nothing 
special is planned we give them at least 
an hour-in the town library. 

We find that by mingling our country 
and city life as much as is ible, we 
give our children the coveted excitement 
and they prove keen in appreciating their 
free home life with its better wage earning 
capabilities—M. C. R. 
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Mr. Fox had nothing for dinner but a 
dry bone and nothing at all for his supper, 
so he was very hungry. His hunger made 
him bolder than usual and it was not yet 
dark when he walked into Farmer Lee’s 
yard. He prowled around the barns, but 
the chicken coops were so near the house 
he dared not pay them a visit so early. 
Just as he was leaving the grove he spied 
three chickens roosting on the limb of a 
tall tree. 

“Here is my chance’’ thought Mr. Fox. 
“T’ll have a good supper yet. Good even- 
ing friends,” he called to the chickens as 
he came up. 

“Good evening,”’ they answered politely. 

“Tt’s lucky 1 saw you” said the fox. 
‘I Just came thru the barn yard and I 
found an open box of wheat. Now I do 
not care for it but I am well aware that 
you consider it quite a delicacy. Because 

have always been a friend to all the 
animals on this farm, I will show you the 
wheat if you will come with me.” 

After this long speech Mr. Fox walked 
back a little way very much pleased with 
himself and his clever plan. Now he would 
not have been so pleased could he have 
heard the chickens talking together, for 


they knew that he intended to eat them | } 


up as soon as they came down from the 
tree. They were not at all frightened for 
they knew he could not reach them where 


| went until all they could see was a dark 
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The sly fox thought they were afraid 
| and moved farther away. When they did 
| not come, he grew impatient and called, 
“Come come, I cannot wait all night.’ 
“We do not care for any wheat,” said 
one of the hens. 
|__ “Do not care for any?” growled the fox. 
He ran forward and looked up at them and | 


| then all of a sudden he knew he had not} # 
| deceived them for one minute. He was so| § 


angry. He danced about in rage. 
“T’'ll have you yet,” he snarled. 
Then he began going round and round | 
in a cricle after his tail. The chickens were 
|80 interested they leaned far over the 
branch to watch. Faster and faster he 


swiftly moving circle. 

Suddenly one of the chickens, the small- 
est, lost her balance and fell forward. 
The others were sure she would fall right 
into the mouth of *Mr. Fox. But no, she 
caught herself and came back safely to 
her perch. Then they understood what | 
the sly fox was trying todo. He was try-| 





| 


ing to make them dizzy so they would fall! # 


off. Then he would gobble them up. 

They closed their eyes so they would not 
see him and whispered together. At last 
one declared she had thought of a plan by 
which they could save themselves. 

“Oh I am so sick!’ she moaned. Faster 
and faster went Mr. Fox when he heard 
that. The hen began to groan and make 
the queerest sounds. Louder and louder 
she groaned until Jack heard her and call- 
ing the dog he ran down that way. 

Mr. Fox was so busy chasing his tail 
that he did not hear them until they were 
almost upon him and then he had to run 
for his life. It was a close race but Mr. 
Fox finally succeeded in getting away. 

“What a narrow escape!’ sighed the 
three frightened chickens.—A. M. B. 

HOME-MADE HOBBY HORSES 

John had two small brothers who were 
forever riding ‘stick horses’ about. As 
they usually picked up any stick they ha) 
pened to find and used it for a horse only 
to abandon it most any place, their favor- 
ite horses were continually getting into the 
kindling wood pile and being burned up. 
As John was responsible for the kindling, 
he was always in disgrace with the little 
fellows over their horses. He a 
determined to supply those boys wit 
horses that could be distinguished from 
ordinary kindling. 

He hunted around among the magazines 
until he found a large horse h This 
he pasted onto a smooth piece of board. 
When it was dry he sawed out the outline. 
Then he used this as a pattern to cut an- 
other head from a second piece of board. 
Both heads were painted a dapple grey 
and the features outlined on both sides 
with water color paints in the appropriate 
colors. Into the big end of two old broom 
handles he cut slots with the saw just the 
right size to admit the end of the horses’ 
necks. The heads were then put in place 
and tacked solid with small nails. Some 

ue was also put in the slot to hold them 

rmly. Through the corners of the 
mouths holes were bored and reins made of 
red and white striped braid were drawn 
through and tied. 

How proud the little fellows were of 
their horses and after that when tired of 
riding, they always tied them to a post 
which John thoughtfully provided in the 
back yard and there was never any more 
trouble about horses that were only kin- 
dling wood in disguise.—J. E. S. 


QUILT INTERLINING 

Instead of cotton batting, buy a white 
cotton blanket, which costs but ninety 
cents or one dollar. Shrink in boili 
water before using, and be sure to kee 
it ectly straight while drying. It 
quilts easily, washes well, is warm, light, 
easy to lay in place, nad aust pe cheng os 
cotton batting.—Mrs. L. M. G. 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


Jare actually knit’ to shape 
without seams. This gives a 
y smart, snug fit together with 
3 the unequalled com- 
fort of smooth 
=> stockings. 
a. y Cotton, Lisle, Mer- 
cerized and Art Silk. 
. y \ 250 to 75c. 
=) é Sold in leading stores. 
Booklet sent free. 
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Carbolated 


_ Petroleum Jelly 


A safe, convenient antiseptic 
for home use in dressing cuts, 
bruises, sores, insect and ani- 
mal bites. 
Sold at drug and general 
stores everywhere. 
Write for illustrated booklet 
describing the 
various‘‘ Vase- 
line’’ Prepara- 
tions and their 
many uses. 
Mailed free on 
request, to- 
gether with 
*Vaseline’’ 
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Christmas Successful Farming 
Will Be Crammed With Good Things 


It will be a large, beautifully illustrated book of 100 pages, containing interesting, instructive, entertaining 
and =< articles, stories and editorials for every member of the family—father, mother, and the boys anc 
girls. Following are just a few of the many good things you will find in our December number. 


Special Christmas Articles and Features 


The Spirit of Christmas 

In a real “literary gem,”’ Lloyd Kenyon Jones defines 
the true Christmas spirit. It is actually worth memor- 
izing. 

Christmas Candies Children Can Make 

Let the kiddies make their own Christmas candy. They 
will get double enjoyment and the knowledge is valu- 
able. Twelve splendid recipes will be given 

A Country “Community Christmas” 

How the farm folks of South Prairie held a most enjoy- 
able Christmas celebration. 

Jealous Christmas Toys 

A bedtime story the youngsters will enjoy 

Aunty Hopeful on Christmas 

A pleasing bit of homely philosophy on the spirit of 
giving. 

Christmas Without A Tree 

Explaining new ways to distribute gifts without the 
use of a Christmas tree. 


Christmas Table Decorations 

No need to worry about greens for decoration if you 
live near a clump of woods. This article explains how 
to tastily decorate the Christmas table with what 
you will find in most patches of timber. 


They That Watched For the Morning 

A beautiful story of the first Christmas and they that 
heard and saw the Heavenly Chorus. A splendid story 
to be read on Christmas Eve. 


Mystery Story for Junior Farmers 

In the Christmas number will appear a story of unusual 
interest. It will consist of two or three stories within 
a story—a novelty full of interest and mystery. Be 
sure to read it. 


New Ways to Wrap the Presents 

It is important to make Christmas presents look at- 

tractive. Wrap them so your friends will be at once 

ae and always remember. This article explains 
ow. 


Conserving Farm Products 


More Profit to Producer—Less Cost to Consumer 
By Alson Secor 


Last fall two men cleaned up $300,000 in six weeks by buying turkeys in Texas, dressing and shipping to New 
York City. The Texas farmers did not get enough for their turkeys, and the New York state farmers couldn’t 


sell their turkeys at all, because of the imported 


exas turkeys. ' 


Minneapolis millers are going to make a big cleanup on the _ wheat this year. They pay little for the low 


des, yet this low grade wheat makes most excellent bread. 
Eig profits, while the producers and consumers pay the bill. 


ey put the price of flour away up so they make 


Western Nebraska potato growers were saved $100,000 this fall by the cooperative marketing help of the 


United States Office of Markets and the Extension De 
Mr. Secor will tell all about these great marketing s 


oo of the State University. 
in games and problems, in our Biocomber number. 


Heads And Tales With Cows 


How To Win In The Dairy Ga 


By A. H. Snyder 

One of these cows made 
a yearly profit of $108.The 
o $6 left after pay- 
ing her feed bill. Can you 

pick the $108 cow? 
How many $6 cows do 
a have in your herd? 
ve you any cows that 
do not even pay the cost 
of feed, to say nothing of 
the work involved? How 





‘ do you know? Can you 
hire a man to milk a cow 
one year for $6? How much more profit could you make by feeding the $108 type of cow instead of the other kind? 

In our December number Mr. Snyder will explain how to pick out the pee and cows that do not pay for 
their feed. Be sure to read it. 

In addition to the above extra good articles, you will also find in December Successful Farming our regular 
interesting departments such as Inside News From Washington, Our Junior Farmers, Our Young Housekeepers, 
Squibs From a Farmer’s Notebook, Pattern Department, Home Amusements, Points on Etiquette, Veterinary, 
Poultry and Dairy Departments, etc., in addition to our strong editorials and general articles on agriculture, 
breeding and feeding of livestock, etc. 

Red Arrou above this paragraph, indicates that this is a sample copy, or that your subscription to 

A ALCU ( Successful Farming has expired, or that it is about to expire. If your time is out, or if 
it soon will be out, or if you are not now a subscriber, by all means subscribe at once so that you will be sure to 
receive our splendid Christmas number. If your subscription is paid several months in advance, we will extend 
your time accordingly so you will receive the full benefit of your money. 


Use the coin card we have placed in this copy of your noone for your convenience, or send money order, 
bank draft, postage stamps, personal check, or pin a dollar bill to the coin-card. I’ll give you credit for an extra 
year if you will send another subscription with yours. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register 
IT LOOKS LIKE A TOUGH SEASON FOR THE HOME TEAM 

















Orr in Nashville Tennessean. 


AND NOW TO GET SEVERAL MILLION VOTERS TO TAKE THE 
SAME VIEW 
























Cesare in the New York Evening Post Westerman in Ohio State Journal, 


THE STOLEN DRUM THE AWKWARD 
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VALUABLE MISINFORMATION “You're looking well.”’ MUTUAL WONDER 

Deer folks: Now I know why editors} “You betcha! I’m looking for someone Pussy—Miss Sweetly told me last night 
go mad. I ben yang So run this paper | to lend me a hundred.” that she’d heard a lovely compliment for 
while the editor in on his vakashun. For ae sorry, friend, but you don’t see; me. I wonder what it could have been? 
three (3) da 7 and nites I + ~~~ me.”’—Philadelphia Ledger. Cat—So do I.—Tiger. 
questions and trying to answer them, anc ——__—. —_—_—_—___— 
if I don’t quit I'll be going around talking A DARK DECISION Jinks—“I called on your friend, Miss 
to myself. I’m going to answer a few A gentleman walking thru the negro Charming, last night, ‘and could hardly; 
more then go to the ball game.—(Jimmie, tear m rself away 

. , portion of an American town came across myees : = 
the office boy.) fully beati little bo Binks—“‘Was Sho so delightful? 

1. What is limberneck? (J. Jones.) 9 | * qreee dete baad cutee hecane | Jinks—“Oh, it wasn’t Miss Charming 

Fk ta: ee hy : Here, auntie,” he said, seizing her arm, : , . _— 
Lie ile and Seat Mage | you mint not do that. What has ho] coulde’t teay,myself away from! I 

f one, anyway! aS 
by watching foul—vand chiens,» "|, “What’she done? If dMieken hous’ dot], “Why Billy! When are you ever going 

.. i =) cows give condensed open; and all dem chickens got out.” to stop eating meat with your teaspoon?’ 
SS ae oe - 4 “Well, that is not so serious,” said the exclaimed a mother to her youngest. 

No, Mable. Condensed milk is made inhi When my mouth gets big enough to 
by trying to get a quart of milk into a —s ae chickens alvege eat with a tablespoon” e replied seeaver- 
“quart milk-bottle.”’ j “Come home!” snorted the woman: |i=8ly—Dorothy M 
w *, _ tell me how hash is made. “dem chicken will all go home!” —Ex- one CS = 

Hash is not made. It akumulates. = HEARING OF THIS DEBT 

4. Is ws am to feed hogs. corn-in- WHO WOULDN’T GROW Winsted, Conn., June 29—Serena, the 
the-ear? (G. K.) four-year-old daughter of William H. 

No. Put it in the trof and let them| The keeper was — On pines. Blodgett, sotond toe goods store here 
help themselves. Several live rabbits were into the| and said she wanted “some red, white and 

5. I am in love whith a homely girl| cage, and were mee ogg Eo greedily | blue” to make her dolly a dress. On get- 
who works for us but she don’t seem to| seized by the reptiles. 8 ing it she asked how much it was. “That 
care for me, while a pretty girl wah bite en altho Sas et ates west you just one kiss,” replied George 
of money wants to marry me. That | a8 snakes, were swallowed whole, one , 
shall I do? (Will M.) : after another. The ghastly tight | 3 d, “Mamma will aanin ae pt 

Marry the one you love, and send me | prompted the scholarly looking man to sn Mcny : 
the name -— _— of the oy! om. <<: » k : ————_—_——. 

6. My hair is beginning to fall out.| “Gruesome, eh, keeper?” WHAT COULD HE DO? 

What can I get to keep it in? ocean peed A.~ay a glance of scorn a hate C be contradicted,” she gaid 

A sack. “ % tradict ws 

7. Please tell me how to raise a nice “Yes, and you’d ’a grew some, too, ‘if suleingl. ee er eee ae F 
fat hog of about 500 pounds. you'd et all that livestock, I guess “You don’t love me,”’ she asserted. 

Get a —_, neh A Chicago News. “T don’t,”’ he admitted. 

8. How can I tell when the water is the ——_—— “You are a hateful thing!’’ she cried. 
right 4 for bathing baby? PEDDLER PROBLEM sad | am,” he seplied 5 
(Young Mother.) (Answer in next issue.) “T believe you are trying to tease me,”’ | 

J the _ gets oe ane Sone — mi ity - Hop, gt pry peddler says|she said. 
water is ot. e gits blue and/that he went up a at the rate of one} “I am,” he conceded. 
shivers, it’s too cold. and a half miles per hour and came| ‘And you do not love me.” 

9. I am 40 years old, have a nice little | down at the rate of four and a half miles} “I don’t.” 
farm, and am thinking of takin ag a wife. hon hour, so that it took him just six} For a moment she was silent. 

What would you advise? (Old Batch.) ours to make the round trip. “Well,” she said at last. “I do hate a ! 
I would advise you to be kerful whose ae ee ou tell how far it was to the top| man who’s weak enough to be led by a i 
wife you take. of Yo ill?—I. R. N. Hess. woman.’’—Houston Post. 





10. Our old red bull is chasing me i} 
round a forty acre field. What shall I | 
do? (Mike F.) 


I don’t know, but don’t give up, Mike. | 
The editor will be back in a week.—L. L. 
a} De Bra. \, * 
{ —__—__—___— 
a 4 THE NEGRO AND THE POSSUM 10 A 








One morning in the fall a Negro was At 
baking a possum. He had it parboiled 72, i 
Bt 

' and the sweet potatoes laid in, and had 49. 43 
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put it in the oven to bake. Soon he be- so 4 
came drousy and fell asleep. Now another cs. “64 
lad called “Yellow Pete” came along and ic - 79 
peeped in and saw Mars Johnson asleep 
aad the smell of baked possum and sweet ‘ 70 
potatoes attracted the attention of his 42 -20 7. on 7, 
appetite. He came carefully in, opened 38. 37 4.98 7 “7! 
the oven door and took out the pan, pos- 48. * 44 35 3 76 ™ 
sum, sweet potatoes and all and vd it 4 36 jai." 8 
around behind the shack and ate it all up i =. 3 ~ le rae 17977 
but the bones and sweet potato hulls. He 4T- I 23 «4.22 9 . | 
a a a enw — Johnson _ Vi i/I\ 3 5 29 es ns 16 13.4) jo \ 
as p anc 1 _ Smt arcec Me grease on his {\ 45, i \, 30,5 
hands and whiskers and went on his way. i \\ iN 


in “\4 
After while Marg Jonnson got his sleep \ i" Ns i 
out, opened his eyes and saw the - of hal Wi 
bones and potato hulls laying there— "\ Vai oN 


smelled the possum on his fingers and saw 
they were greasy and smelled the grease 


on his whiskers. He gave a long stretch THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


and said ‘“‘Maybe I did eat you, Mr. Pos- 


sum, but it done me the least good of 

7 "th ~ j . 1 oF did eat 9» Or E. Note: Draw a line according to number, but you do not need to send it to us as we are printing 
anytaing da . . it merely for your pleasure and not a contest. Prizes are given for subscriptions, but not in connec- 
Gratreaks. tion with this drawing. 
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olen =. HANES \e. Hanes Saves Half Your 


Underwear Money 


ELASTIC KN/T 
When you spend a dollar and a 


UNDE event ter for a suit of Hanes Underwear 


save that much. Forthere’s $2 or 


hink, only 65 centsa single garment 
1.25 for union suits,’ despite the 
prices of materials. 


Hanes Union Suits, $1.25 


every Notion; a Snug-Fitting Collarette 
which Aways keeps the wind out of the 
neck; Impxoved Cuffs at wrist and ankle 
which hug Nose and do not stretch out 
of shape; an& every button is a good 
Pearl Button skwed on for keeps. 


Separate Garments, 65c 


have Double Gussets to double the 
wear; a mfortable, Staunch Waist- 
proved Cuffs which hug the 

and won’t flare out; a snug 
Elasjic Collarette which never gaps; 
Elastic Shoulders with Improved Lap 
Seaths which “give” with every nuotion. 


Pre-shrinking keeps all Hanes Under- 
wear elastic ahd true to size and shape. 
Seams ar’ unbreakable where the wear 
is greatest. Give ’em the toughest wear 
you know how. 

That’s @ lot of underwear for 65 cents or 
$1.25—a vthole lot%more than you ever got 
before. Hynes is honest all the way through 
—no frillsf—‘ust common-sense underwear for 
hard-wogking, big-muscled, thrifty men. 

Read this Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes sae, rd absolutely—every 
thread, stitch and button e further guarantee to 
return your money or give you a new garment if 

“~ any ieam breaks on any piece of Hanes Underwear. 


Dont waste money—buy Hanes and save 
money. See a Hanes dealer. If you don’t 
know one, write us. 


HANES: P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
: Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Mr. Edison’s Wonderful! 
New Phonograph 
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Success, at last, jor Mr. Edison 

, _ . 
Music absolutel y true to fe real MUSIC. 
? Re ad our off r. The Tr? If nO TeALONR NOW wh U you 


should be s tusfied with anything but the best Write today. 


Only $100 


| —and After Trial! {csc vil send you 
© the New Edison, the product 
of the world’s greatest inventor's genius, the phonograph with the wonderful diamond 
stylus reproducer and your choice of the latest Diamond Amberol Records on free trial without a penny 
down. On this offer, you can now have the genuine Edison, the instrument which gives you real, life- 
like music, the finest and best of all phonographs at a small fraction of the price asked for imita- 
Seize this opportunity. Send the coupon now for free catalog. 
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tions of Mr. Edison’s great instrument. 


Edison’s Favorite Invention Rock-Bottom Offer 


For years, the world’s greatest inventor worked night 


r lay e the music of the p! graph true to life. / 

pnd gnu. So Seeme the mane oe Sot page trance Bie. AA If, after the free trial, you de- 
last he has been crowned with s ess. Just as he was the 

first to invent the phonograph, so is he the only one who -_ to keep Mr. Edison's superb 





a rate oe 





has made phonograph music life-like. Don't miss our offer. ew instrument, send us only $1.00 ; 
Get the New Edison in your home on free trial. Pay the balance on the ondin kind of monthly payments ; 
Entertain your family and friends Think of it—a $1.00 payment, and a few dollars a 
SS aeee ease aewisg with the latest song hits, with your favor- 1 di n 
* month to get this wonderful new style outfit—Mr. Edison's great 


- > ite, old-t e melodies with every- ~ 
To F.K.BABSON * thing from grand opera to comic phonograph with the Diamond Stylus reproducer, all the musical 
Edison Phenograyh Distributors * vaudeville. Roar with laughter at results of the highest price outfits—the same Diamond Amberol Records 
3528 Edison Block, Chicago * the side-sp! ating minstrel shows. yes, the greatest value for $1.00 down, balance on easiest monthly terms. 
> Then, after the trial, send it Convince yourself — free trial first! No money down, no C.O.D., not one 
cent to pay unless you choose to keep the instrument. Send coupon now 


; tlemen: Please send me *, back if you choose. 
r New Edison Cata and 
full part llars ty free 
] t the new lel 
==". New Edison Catalog FREE 
% Your name and address on a postal or a letter (or just the coupon) is 
">, enough. No obligation in asking for the catalog. Find out about Mr. Edison's great 
* new phonograph. Get the details of this offer—while this offer lasts. Write now 
+ 


* F.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Distributors 


> 
355 Portage Ave. 


“3528 Edison Block, Chicago, Illinois Cone Eestpem Meatebe 











